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Book=-buying 
and Borrowing 


Some books are not good enough to put on your 
library shelves. Obviously these are the books 
to borrow. Others, however, are too valuable to be 
forgotten after reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOOKS TO BUY: 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN. By Arruur 


Haypen, Author of “Chats on English Earthenware,” ete. 
With 5 full-page illustrations in colour and 100 full-page 
plates, together with Tables of Marks, never before published. 
Cloth. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


An authoritative history of the factory, based on authentic data from the 
official records at Copenhagen. Dedicated by permission to Queen Alexandra. 


LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR. Edited by 
Lapy Srracney of Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured and 
24 other full-page illustrations and many drawings in the 
text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
A further volume of the delightful characteristic letters to Lord Carlingford 
and Lady Waldegrave, continuing the correspondence from the year 1864 to 
the painter’s death in 1888, 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. A Study of 
~~ Personal Forces. By T. H. 8. Escorr, Author of “Society in 
the Country House,” etc. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Escott has performed his task right well; journalism at last has found 
its fitting historian."’—Daily Telegraph. 


INDIAN AND HOME MEMORIES. By Sim Henry 
Corton, K.C.S.1. With 21 illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


The author records in this volume the reminiscences of a long and varied 
career, 


THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS. By GueiiEtmMo 


FERRERO. With 60 illustrations from photographs and 
drawings by CasTaiang, Tapema, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The distinguished Italian historian makes the most dramatic period of 
Roman history live again for modern readers in this scholarly and interesting 
work to which a rare picturesqueness is imparted by his emphasis on the 
personal elements. 

GOOD CHEER. The Romance of Food and Feasting. By 
~F. W. Hacxwoop, Author of “Inns, Ales, and Drinking 
Customs of Old England,” &c., &c. With a coloured frontis- 
piece and 24 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 














net. 
This book is a storehouse of gastronomic lore, dealing with the foodstuffs of 
all nations and the culinary practices of all ages, the whole enlivened by 
literary references and anecdotal illustrations, 


MY CLIMBING ADVENTURES 1n FOUR CONTINENTS. 

~~ By Samuet Turner, F.R.G.S., Author of “Siberia: a Record 
of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration.” With 74 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


** Few plain, unvarnished tales of courage and endurance are ag thrilling as 
those set forth in this book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE WILDERNESS OF THE UPPER YUKON. A 
Hunter’s Explorations for Wild Sheep in Sub-Arctic Moun- 
tains. By Cuaries SHetpon. With 4 illustrations in colour 
from paintings by Cart Runarvs, and 70 illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is not nan Ay interesting and exciting account of the hunting and 
securing of a number of imens of one of the rarest varieties of big game, 
but it is also the story of travels and adventures in unexplored regions among 
aome of the wildest and most beautiful scenery in North America, 


SOUTH AMERICA TO-DAY. By Grorcres CLEMENCEAU, 
"formerly Prime Minister of France. With 8 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The work of one of the most brilliant of European politicians and writers, 
this book is likely to command wide attention. 


TFE CHANGING CHINESE. By Epwarp AtsworTH 
~~ Ross. With more than 100 illustrations from photographs. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The first up-to-date, authoritative in retation of the Chinese people, based 
@ first-hand observation—the harvest of ten thousand miles’ travel. 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN. By Harry A. 

~~Francx. Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World.” With a Map and more than 75 illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 8. 6d. net. 

The author of that now famous book, ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,’ has + another fascinating record of travel in his “ Four 
Months Afoot in Spain.” 

THE MAN-MADE WORLD: OR OUR ANDROCENTRIO 
CULTURE. By Cuantorre Parxins Gruman, Author of 


“ Women and Economics.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
This volume seems likely to arouse widespread discussion. It is an absorb- 
fagly interesting study of a human problem of vital importance. 


On Sale at ali Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 




















Smith, Elder & Co.’s Lig 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
With 3 illustrations by C. E. Brocx. 


The Case of Richard Meynell 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Robert Elsmere ” ote, 

Canon Heystey Henson in the Datty Grarnic: “Full and a * 
portraiture, subtle and illuminating analysis of character and meting 
wonderfully felicitous description. As a romance it reaches the high = ~ 
of the previous works. The gifted authoress’s aim is te instruct rath : 
to amuse. Her romance is but an instrument for arresting the ton 
the public, and directing it to the drama of religious revolution which 5 of 
believes to be actually proceeding within the Natienal Church.” the 

Darty Mart: “Mrs, Ward gives us a novel which in power. in sin 
in the breadth of its appeal is f equal to her first success, By ae 
book will be hailed as a message of freedom . . . no book of this year a, the 
year is likely to be so widely and warmly discussed,” next 
THE COURTIER STOOPS. 

By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P., Author of “ Chateau Royal,” ete, 

NorrinauaM Guarpian: “The best werk Sir James Yoxall has yet writ 
ten . .-. the most pleasant to the reader... there is real power in the 
development of the story and dramatic skill in its arrangement,” . 
PENNY MONYPENNY. 

By MARY & JANE FINDLATER, Authors of “ Tales that are Told,” 
__“Crossriggs," etc. eS 
Two VISITS TO DENMARK, 

By EDMUND GOS8SE, LL.D., Author of “ Father and Son,” ete 

Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . 

Mornin@ Post: “A book which in the guise of a quiet and delightfy 
narrative gives you an insight into one of the most delightful countries of 
Europe.” 

LEAVES OF THE TREE: Studies in Biography. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “ From a College Window,” ete, 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Corx Free Press: ‘‘ Sketches of an intimate and entertaining nature. Mr, 
Benson has a curious knack of describing in a bright and unpretentious fashion 
his meetings and conversations with the great ones of the earth .. . an exposi- 
tion of the greatness of great men.”” 

HANNAH MORE: A Biographical Study. 

By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, Author of ‘What America is Doing,” 

etc. With 9 Portraits (1 in Photogravure). Demy 8vo. 146. net. 

“Miss Meakin has written a charming account of this amiable blue-stocking, 
This monograph written excellently well throws into pleasazt relief her 
personal characteristics and her influential friendships.’’—Standard. 
PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 

By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘“‘ The King’s Revoke,” 

etc. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

Scorsman : “Tells about the people and the South African Life in chapters 
of never flagging interest, with every now and then a striking passage of 
description. The book will be enjoyed both by readers who know Rhodesia 
and by those who want to know about the place.” 

WHEN LIFE WAS NEW. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Nature’s Moods anid 

Tenses.” Large post 8vo. Ge. net. 

THE GREAT DUKE. 

By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Deeds that Won the 

Empire,” ete. In 2 vols, with portraits and plans. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

A popular life of the Great Duke of Wellington. 

COPTS AND MOSLEMS UNDER BRITISH CONTROL. 
Edited by KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. Lerge crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net, 

Large Post 8vo. Gs. net. 

CHILDREN AT PLAY and other Sketches. 

By Miss BRADLEY. 
*,° Studies of child life in various European cities. 
Vol. I. Large Crown 8vo. 7@. Gd. net. 

THE CREED OF HALF JAPAN: Historical Sketches 

of Japanese Euddhism. 

By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A., Lecturer in the Imperial University, Tokyo. 
Demy 4to. With 6 Etchings by LIONEL LINDSAY. 
THE TROUBLED POOL AND OTHER 

POEMS. 

By J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author of “The Gates of 
Sleep and other Poems,” “Poems,” &c. 115 copies only 
printed for sale, namely: Fifteen copies printed on Japanese 
vellum, £2 2s. each net; and 100 copies on hand-made 
paper, £1 11s. Gd. each net. 

NIGERIA: ITS PEOPLES AND ITS 

PROBLEMS. 

. . ” 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo, 
&c. With 32 pages of lllustrations and 2 Maps. Small 
royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Nov. 9. 


WHAT MAY WE READ? 
By Prof. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D. 4, 
Author of “ The Work of John Ruskin,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68 
*,* Critical studies in contemporary literature. ae 
‘ov. 9. 
THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 
The Passing of Power from the Heuse of 
Lords. 
[Nov. 9. 


By FRANK DIENOT. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


“SYLHET” THACKERAY. [Nov. 9. 
By F. B. BRADLEY BIRT, I.C.S., Author of “Chote 
Nagpore,” “Through Persia,” ete. With 2 Portraits 18 

Photogravure and 2 Illustrations. Large 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
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MARTIAL.* 

TaosE who devote themselves to the classics should be greeted 
with kindliness and sympathy by all who frequent the old 
authors; and it is surely commendable to spread a knowledge 
of them among people who do not enjoy the inestimable ad- 
vantage and pleasure of reading them in the original. The 
translator and his readers should nevertheless be mindful 
of Newman's cautious and acute warning where he says, “ Who 
is able to infuse into me, or how sball I imbibe, a sense of the 
peculiarities of the style of Cicero or Virgil if I have not read 
their writings?” The sentiment of these words is unimpeach- 
able; not so, perhaps, the grammar; and therefore we have 
scored a pronoun which appears, to say the least of it, 
questionable. Excellence in translation can only be a relative 
term, for no author can be transferred just as he is into 
another language. Translating is at best a matter of degree, 
not of perfection or finality. But we can judge, both 
fairly and for tangible reasons, about certain qualities 
which are essential to it. If we understand the original words 
of a translated author we can test the accuracy of a rendering 
into our own language ; and, unless we are shamefully deficient 
in our own language, we can estimate the value of a trans- 
lation as English literature. It is with these two objects 
in view that we approach Mr. Nixon’s work, endeavouring 
to apply these tests to it for the benefit of our readers. 

Let us begin, however, in fairness to both sides, by telling 
them what he has to say about himself. His preface is a 
model of brevity :— 





“Two years ago, in an attempt to prove to certain bored 
Freshmen that tho Romans were not at all times hopelessly 
austere and lofty, I started writing for my Latin classes some of 
the following versions of Martial’s epigrams. They were received 
patiently, almost cheerfully. This was success. It suggested the 
possibility of introducing Martial to a larger audience than he 
now enjoys; and to the general reader, therefore, rather than to 
the classicist, this modest volume is offered.” 

This humble and ingenuous confession almost disarms 
criticism; though it might be suggested that a sympathetic 
and competent exposition of Horace would have been a more 
effectual way of proving to the Freshmen of Bowdoin College 
that the Romans were on the whole average human beings, 
with the usual defects and merits which this implies; and 
that some of them, especially Horace himself, were not only 
accomplished men of letters, but masters in urbanity and 
tact. These lessons are not conveyed, as fully as they might 
and should be, in Mr. Nixon’s renderings of Martial :— 
“ Philo swears he was never known 
To dine alone: 
He wasn’t. 
Dine at all, when it comes about 

He’s not asked out, 

He doesn’t.” 

This effusion is headed “In Society.” The original is 
entitled De Philone inope and it runs :— 


“Nunquam se coenasse domi Philo jurat, et hoc est 
Non coenat, quoties nemo vocavit eum.” 


We may remark further that the reference in Mr. Nixon’s 
Table of Contents does not agree with the numbering in our 
Delphin edition of Martial (Amsterdam, 1701) either in this 
passage or in many others :— 

“Tho command of our master and lord 
That the law must no more be ignored 
Which reserved fourteen rows 
As knights’ seats at the shows 
Seemed to most Romans rather untoward.” 

This is not happy rhyming, so far as English is concerned ; 
and though it is passable as a rendering it has less resem- 
blance to the metre or style of the original than to the 
Limericks in a newspaper competition. 





Mi 4 Roman Wit: Epigrams 
‘xou. Bosten and New York: 


% Martial rendered into English, 
oughton Mifflin Co. ($1 net.J 


By Paul 





“There’s a sly old fox at Ravenna 
Who cheated me of late ; 
When I ordered a whiskey and water 
He gave me whiskey straight.” 
“ Callidus imposuit nuper mihi caupo Ravennac: 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum.” 

Our readers may judge of the translation for themselves 
according to their taste. For our own part it seems, first, 
needless and then grotesque to intrude whiskey into the place 
of wine. We might as well foist motor cars and telephones 
and electric light into our reconstructions of Roman life; 
make Caesar mow down the Helvetii with Maxim guns and 
cross the Channel with aeroplanes, or take Horace to 
Brundusium in an excursion train. There are certain licences 
which the rules of art forbid, and if those rules be ignored or 
violated we cannot take the offender seriously. He is merely 
absurd. Mr. Nixon seems to us lamentably wanting in tact. 
Though we may commend the patience with which his efforts 
were received in the lecture-room, still we wonder at it, and 
the cheerfulness of the Freshmen at Bowdoin College is 
almost superhuman; though we should like to know their 
opinion of the whole matter. The bulk of Mr. Nixon’s 
work resembles the examples which we have shown. They 
are fair average specimens, taken almost haphazard. We 
might have chosen others which in their jingling metres are 
removed still farther from the dignified and weighty verse of 
Martial. 

There are, however, a few stanzas which reproduce some- 
thing of his neatness and simplicity. 

“Caccilianus never dines 

Without a boar served whole: 

Caecilianus alway dines 

With one congenial soul.” 

“Non coenat sine apro noster, Tite, Caecilianus: 
Bellum convivam Caecilianus habet.” 

One scholiast, however, thinks that the aper here is not a pig, 
but the wife-murderer, who is mentioned in another epigram 
(x. 15). 

There is a pretty figure on Mr. Nixon's title-page: a youth 
seated piping under a tree, with the motto Tout bien ou rien. 
The author would have been well advised if he had obeyed 
the motto, The judgment on mediocre poetry is uncom- 
promising. 

Nevertheless, though we may not commend his performance, 
we do praise his motive, and we are grateful to him for draw- 
ing attention to Martial: a true poet, who is too much 
neglected, and who is commonly misjudged. There is, so far 
as our knowledge extends, no recent or adequate edition of 
him by an English editor; and certainly a good translation of 
him is much to be desired. Martial is known chiefly as a 
writer of epigrams, and many of them are coarse. They would 
be unprintable in literal English, except at the risk of a 
prosecution. The Delphin editor, who was too honest to 
mutilate his author, collected this unsavoury crowd into a 
supplement of its own, as unfit for the eyes of the “ Most 
Serene Dolphin.” It was not by such singing that he was to 
be lured in quest of scholarship. Both readers and translators, 
if they choose, may be as fastidious as Le Grand Dauphin, 
and leave this part of Martial severely alone. The rest of 
him is well worth knowing. The bulk of his work consists of 
epigrams. He is the great Roman epigrammatist, though 
the word has not exactly the same sense asin English. A 
Latin epigram may be witty, though it need not be. It is 
rather a terse and pointed composition in metre, with a sting 
in it. Brevity and conciseness are among the chief excellences 
of Latin writing ; and in these Martial has no superior, except 
Horace. To transfer these qualities into English is not easy, 
and only the few real artists in our language could succeed. 
Of living writers Mr. Austin Dobson would probably be the 
happiest translator of Martial, because in his own verse he 
exemplifies some of the Roman’s finest gifts. If Pope could 
have left his couplets, without losing his glitter and sting, and 
have run his verse into a freer mould, he would have been an 
ideal translator of the epigrams; though it is possible that 
Gray might have done even better, with his condensad style 
and his acidulated moods. 

The epigrams of Martial are not only valuable and interest- 
ing models of Latin, but they tell as a great deal that we 
should hardly know otherwise about Roman life. From 
Horace, Ovid, and Martial we can reconstruct Roman society, 
as it lived in the city, from Augustus to Nerva, whose wise and 
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at the Vatican, should warn us not to judge all the Romans, or 
even their emperors, from thesatirists. Martial was one of those 
many clever and successful Spaniards who came flocking to 
Rome about the middle of the first century, and one of whom 
reigned there before it closed. Marcus Valerius Martialis was 
born at Bilbilis (now Bambala, probably, or Calatayud), in 
the old northern province of Tarraconensis. He was well 
educated by his parents, whom he called stulti later on for 
enabling him to follow the barren way of literature. The year 
of his birth was probably a.p. 40. If so it was in the princi- 
pate of Caligula. He came to Rome at the age of twenty- 
three in A.p. 63 or 64, and he remained there until 98. He 
was intended for the Bar, but soon gave himself wholly to 
writing. Among his friends were Juvenal, Quintilian, and 
the younger Pliny. He never mentions Tacitus, and he did 
not love Statius. He subsisted by literature, though it 
brought him no great reward in spite of persistent begging. 
He wrote in all fifteen books of epigrams. They reflect the 
gorgeous life of Rome and some of its darker shadows. We 
see in them the monstrous shows of Domitian and his gigantic 
buildings. Few visitors realize perhaps that the whole area 
of St. Peter’s would go easily into one of his rooms on the 
Palatine. Martial lived on the slopes of the Quirinal, and in 
describing his walks he enables us to reconstruct many 
details of the imperial city. The whole busy crowd of 
patrons, parasites, professional and business men, slaves, 
gladiators, women of dubious morals and _ artificial 
charms, the populace, and the rabble Jews live on 
through his verse. The best of Rome, we must remember, 
is left out; and from these verses we should not 
be able to reconstruct a very pleasing portrait of Martial 
himself. His talent, such as it was, is more conspicuous than 
his nature. He played on the surface of life, and we cannot 
feel sure that there is much below his own surface. These 
suspicions must, however, be modified when we think of the 
other and better Martial, who is almost ignored in the 
epigrammatist. After thirty-four years in Rome he 
returned, at about the age of fifty-seven, to Spain, where he 
lived in comfort on a country estate. In his pictures of country 
life he shows himself a real poet, at any rate in his art. They 
have all the minuteness, realism, charm, and life of the 
cleverest Dutch paintings. Two of these poems, one describ- 
ing his native Bilbilis and the other a villa in South Italy, 
have been used most skilfully by Mr. Frederic Manning in 
his Scenes and Portraits. The opening of “The Friend of 
Paul” gives a better notion of Martial at his best than any 
other attempt to render him in English, and there is a very 
charming imaginary portrait or memoir of him in French, 
woven out of the Epigrammata by M. Jules Janin in Garnier’s 
Bibliotheque Latine-Frangaise. 

Martial was a man who saw clearly, so far as his vision 
penetrated; and he knew how to express what he saw with 
perfect lucidity. He had no illusions even about his own 
poetry. He says of his epigrams (i. 17) :— 

“ Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria sunt mala plura, 
Quae legis: hic aliter non fit, Avite, liber.” 


Good, mediocre, bad; certainly they are all in his book; 
and he knew it as well as any of his critics, which is more than 
can be said of most authors. Ifthe bad is often exceedingly 
bad, in every sense, and the mediocre verse is monotonous or 
dull, the good is excellent and charming of its kind; and we 
may always think of Martial finally as living ont his years 
and resting in his own “ delightful country,” as Mr. Manning 
has paraphrased his words. “High Bilbilis, enriched by 
arms and horses; Caunus austere with snows, and the broken 
hills of Vadevero, the sweet grove of Botrodus which Pomona 
loves.” 





MR. HYNDMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


WE expected to find so little to agree with in Mr. Hyndman’s 
autobiography that it was with real pleasure that we came 
upon a passage in the Preface which expresses with the utmost 
exactness our own feeling towards anti-militarism. “ Born,” 
says Mr. Hyndman, “ into the stirring period when the armed 
uprising of oppressed nationalities was the most hopeful 
feature of European development, I have lived to see the day 
when pacificism has reached such a pitch among its more 





* The Record of an Adventurous Life. By Henry Mayers Hyndman, London 
Macmillan and Co. [15s, net.] 





ardent votaries that manful resistance to military , 
is regarded as a betrayal of democracy, This vies eet 
mind utterly pusillanimous and contemptible, , i 
nation which refuses to make the sacrifices necessa he 
maintain its influence and uphold its treaties abroad 4 “ 
worthy, as it must remain incapable, of conquering for iteele 
economic and social freedom at home. And this is speciall 
true of my own countrymen.” Whether this last sentence y 
true we are not sure, for anti-militarism is making way in Fran 0 
as well as in England. But in both countries, we oumpest. 
would disappear at the first sounds of war. It would be well - 
doubt, if Socialists at home had their } f 4p 

‘ eir love of peace as well iq 
hand as their German brethren, but we question whether the 
doctrine that a poor man is just as well off when his coun 
has been conquered as while it retains its independence wil] 
long govern the action of any large number of citizens either 
here or elsewhere. Still, as it may hold the field long enough 
to delay military preparations until invaluable time has been 
lost, we welcome this expression of sound and natural feel; 
from one who can call himself without fear of contradiction 
“a Social Democrat of more than thirty years’ standing.” 
Quite early in the volume there is another passage which 
Mr. Hyndman’s friends would be well advised to lay to 
heart :— 

“T was walking down the bank with one of my own friends, John 
Chambers, who had been Captain of the Boats at Eton and was 
afterwards President of the University Boat Club. The Univers; 
Boat rowed by. It looked very pretty indeed and to an untutored 
eye seemed a very good boat. ‘Is that a good boat?’ I asked, 
* Yes,’ said Chambers, ‘it is not a bad boat.’ ‘Has it any chanee 
against Oxford?’ I went on. ‘Not a ghost of a chance,’ replied 
Chambers. ‘Why not?’ ‘Because they have no stroke.’ ‘But 
can’t they make a stroke?’ inquired I in my innocence, ‘No, wag 
the answer, ‘I have often heard of a stroke making a boat, but 
I’m d——4d if I ever heard of a boat making a stroke.’ How many 
times I have quoted that simple saying against the empty-headed 
fools of democracy who imagine or pretend that because men 
should be socially equal therefore leadership and initiative and in 
a sense authority become unnecessary.” 

Mr. Hyndman is thoroughly convinced that a writer of 
reminiscences must make his wares attractive. We are 
tempted to say that Socialism plays too small a part in the 
present volume. Perhaps, however, as we are told of a second 
to follow, he has been prudent to conciliate in the first instance 
that large public which are too much afraid of Socialism to 
wish to hear much about it. Certainly they have no cause 
to complain of what is provided for them. Mr. Hyndman has 
had the general reader in his mind, and he has taken care 
that he shall not go away empty. Travel in Europe, in the 
United States, and in Australia supplies abundance of amusing 
and often enlightening adventure. Separate chapters are 
devoted to Muazzini, Meredith, Disraeli, Clemenceau, William 
Morris, and Randolph Churchill, and equally careful sketches 
are given of persons less famous but not always less interest- 
ing. Mr. Hyndman was in Italy when the news came that war 
was certain between Prussia and Austria, and he went up 
with Garibaldi’s force into Tyrol as correspondent for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, then a newly started paper. This 
move on the part of Garibaldi was only a trifling though 
picturesque incident in the great campaign of 1866, but the 
force engaged had its full share of loss and suffering, and 
the correspondent had full experience of the miseries of an 
improvised hospital. “Ever since,” he says, “when I have 
heard or read of splendid feats of heroism in warfare I have 
thought of that church full of shattered human creatures at 
Storé, with typhoid fever standing grimly by to reap its 
harvest of death from those who were recovering from their 
injuries.” A chance conversation with an Austrian colonel 
returning from Venice to Vienna shows a little known aspect 
of the Austrian occupation. “I don’t like ‘ going home,’” the 
colonel said in answer to Mr. Hyndman’s congratulations. 
“ T have been quartered here in Italy for twenty years. I have 
grown to love the country and the people. I have many dear 
friends here, and my leave-taking from them now has been 
the saddest event in my life.” ‘This fact is possibly 
mentioned with the more satisfaction that Mr. Hyndman 
ends the chapter with the confession that, enthusiastic 
as he was for ethancipation, “modern bourgeois Italy 
has come upon him with something of a shock. 
In the four chapters which record the two years spent im 
Australia, Polynesia, and the United States, perhaps the 
most characteristic incident is the conversion of an Australian 
squatter to land nationalization. Mr. Hyndman was even then 
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convinced that “interlopers called squatters were as 8 
class nefarious land-grabbers who ought to be expropriated 
without further ado.” Of this sentiment he delivered himself 
one night in a company of fifteen squatters smoking happily 
yound a table. Luckily for him there was a landowner in the 
neighbourhood who was greatly disliked by his own class, and 
when the discussion ended and the question of the immediate 
resumption of all the squatters’ land, with fair compensation 
for improvement, went to a division, it was defeated only 
by one vote. Mr. Hyndman’s most formidable opponent 
was one “ Tommy” Shaw, who at breakfast next morn- 
ing “ came straight to where I was sitting, and without 
even saying good morning delivered himself thus: ‘I 
have been thinking carefully over what you were say- 
ing last night about the private ownership of vast 
tracts of land by squatters, and I have come to the 
conclusion that you were quite right.’” It was a lasting victory, 
but not quite a complete one, for many years afterwards 
Mr. Shaw had got no further than Henry George’s scheme, 
which Marx described as “ the capitalist’s last ditch.” 

Among the personal chapters perhaps the most tantalizing 
js that which deals with M. Clemenceau. Mr. Hyndman 
evidently likes him better than on his own principles he can 
quite justify. He cannot, he admits, feel the special bitter- 
ness towards him which affects his French friends. M. 
Clemenceau has too much brilliance and too much charm to 
allow of his being judged by isolated measures taken against 
Socialism. He “is above all the man of the moment, ever 
equal to either fortune.” Mr. Hyndman gives an account of 
one really important conversation which took place as long ago 
as 1889, but has still its value in reference to French politics. 
The French Socialists were then of opinion that a man who 
had thrown ever eighteen administrations ought to take 
office and to hold out his hand to the growing Socialist 
power. Mr, Hyndman accordingly undertook to lay this view 
before him. M. Clemenceau’s answer was, in effect, that he could 
not work miracles, and that nothing but a miracle could make 
the French peasants Socialists :— 

“T have seen them very close, in birth and in death, in sickness 
and in health, in betrothal and in marriage, in poverty and in 
well-being, and all the time their one idea is property... . 
Always property, ewnership, possession, work, thrift, acquisition, 
individual gain. Socialism can never take root in such a soil as 
this... . Your Socialists are men of the town; they do not 
understand the men and women of the country.” 


By 1906, it is true, M. Clemenceau held this opinion with, at all 
events, less strength of conviction, for when Mr. Hyndman gave, 
as reasons for his own belief that a Socialist conquest of rural 
France is not impossible, the changes in industrial conditions, 
the discontent in the wine district, and the difficulty felt by 
the small owner in obtaining the machinery and the manures 
which play so large a part in modern farming, M. 
Clemenceau, recalling what he had said seventeen years earlier, 
added, “I do not know that I should say the same now. But we 
believe that the instinct of property is strong enough to hold 
its own against these new influences, and that it is by giving 
this instinct scope that the battle against Socialism must be 
carried on. It is in the feeble hold that property has on 
the English labourer that our own danger mainly lies.” 
M. Clemenceau, we learn, has a poor opinion of the English 
proletariat. “La classe ouvriére en Angleterre est une classe 
bourgeoise.” “I am compelled to admit,” adds Mr. Hyndman, 
“with the deepest regret, this caustic appreciation of my own 
toiling countrymen is in the main correct.” But what is this 
but the instinct of property in another form? One more 
story we must give because it is a fragment rescued from 
that mass of interesting recollections which died with 
Frederick Greenwood. “Mr. Chamberlain, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Greenwood were dining in 
the Strangers’ Room at the Reform Club in May, 1899, 
when matters in South Africa were approaching a crisis. ‘ If,’ 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘I could be sure of public opinion behind 
me I would have war in a fortnight.’” ‘The other three 
thought a war against the Boers “a very dangerous and 
doubtful enterprise indeed. ‘Not at all,’ was the answer of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies; ‘the whole thing 
would be a matter of three months, and would cost about 
£12,000,000.’” Mr. Chamberlain showed, it may be, similar 
accuracy of calculation when he entered upon his war with 
Free Trade. 


We have not left much space for the Socialist element in 





Mr. Hyndman’s book. He took the plunge himself, he tells 
us, on June 10th, 1881, when he took the chair at the first 
Socialist conference held in England, and presented his book 
England for All to each of the delegates. The immediate 
result of its appearance was a quarrel with Karl Marx. His 
English disciples managed to survive this opening discourage- 
ment, and the Social Democratic Federation was founded. It 
started with a programme which is still a programme, since 
its author has sadly to admit that “after twenty-nine years 
of assiduous agitation” not one of the six proposals included 
in it “has yet been passed into law.” But the members did 
their best to popularize their principles—notably, Mrs. Hynd- 
man as regards the feeding of destitute children. Others, like 
Champion, “set to work to make twelve o'clock at eleven” by 
trying to get particular measures imported into party pro- 
grammes. Others, again, founded the Church Socialist League, 
which, we believe, has maintained an unobtrusive existence to 
this day. A weekly paper, Justice, was also started which has 
lived for twenty-seven years “entirely without advertisements.” 
Its introduction to the London public was as extraordinary 
“as its vitality.” “It was a curious scene. Morris in his 
soft hat and blue suit, Champion, Frost, and Joynes in the 
morning garments of the well-to-do, several working men 
comrades, I myself wearing the frock-coat in which, according 
to Mr. Shaw, I was born, with a tall hat and good gloves, all 
earnestly engaged in selling a Socialist paper during the 
busiest time of the day in London’s busiest thoroughfare.” 

We must leave the reader to learn from Mr. Hyndman's 
pages how great William Morris was and to learn it with the 
more conviction, as it is the testimony of a man who holds that 
his action in leaving the Social Democratic Federation and 
founding the Socialist League “set the movement back 
fully twenty years”; and how grievously—to his thinking— 
Mr. Burns has fallen away from the position he held in the 
West-end riots of 1886. But in these chapters, as in every 
other, Mr. Hyndman has much to tell us, and tells it in a very 
agreeable way. 





OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES.* 


Ir is to the advantage of his readers that Mr. Savage does not 
strictly ebserve the limitation of his title. It is to Irish 
libraries that his first chapter is given. While our island, sub- 
merged by barbarian invasion, was almost wholly in darkness, 
a part of Wales being the only exception, Ireland was a 
country of light and learning. It was more than thirty years 
before the mission of Augustine when Columba came from 
Ireland to Iona, the original cause of his voluntary exile being, 
curiously enough, a quarrel about a book—he had surrep- 
titiously copied a Psalter, and resented the decision of the 
arbitrator by which the copy was awarded to the owner of the 
original. England, indeed, was not long in following the lead. 
When the first centenary of Augustine’s landing came round, 
it possessed in Bede a prodigy of learning. A man cannot 
become learned without books, and Bede found these neces- 
saries in the library collected by Benedict Biscop, collected at the 
cost of such labour as we can scarcely realize. He made six 
journeys to Rome for this purpose, and to travel from 
Britain to Rome was no trifling matter in the seventh 
century. A library even finer than that which Bede used at 
Jarrow was to be found at York. This had its most distin- 
guished student in Alcuin, whom Charlemagne, with all 
Western Europe to choose from, invited to take charge of his 
newly established school. Then came a great set-back. 
Another invasion from Eastern Europe did for English 
learning what the English themselves had done for Roman 
civilization in Britain. Among other precious things the 
great libraries of York, Jarrow, and Peterborough disappeared. 
Then, under Alfred, the tide began to flow the right way 
again. Alfred himself seems to have had very few books. 
“ During the leisure of one period of eight months Asser seems 
to have read to him all the congenial books at hand,” says 
Mr. Savage; the great work which he did for his country 
was another kind. He promoted the vernacular literature 
which was to fill to overflowing the colossal libraries of the 
present time. 

The Norman Conquest was soon followed by another 
revival, closely connected with the golden age of English 
monasticism, which we may roughly describe as coinciding 





* Old English Libraries, By Ernest A, Savage. London: Methuen and Co, 
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with the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Between 1066 and 
1200 Mr. Savagereckons that 430 religious houses were founded, 
being more than three times as many as had come into 
existence in the period three times as long which began with the 
conversion of England and ended with the landing of William. 
Of what the monasteries did in the collecting and preserving of 
books may be conveniently seen in the history of St. Albans, 
a foundation of the Benedictine Order, itself illustrious among 
all its rivals for its patronage of learning. “ From Paul (1077) 
to Whethamstede (1465),” writes Mr. Savage, “nearly all 
its abbots were book-lovers.” It would take too long to 
enumerate their good deeds, but Abbot Simon, elected in 
1167, deserves a special mention, because he made provision 
that the abbot should always have attached to him a man of 
learning who should write the history of the foundation in 
the first place and incidentally of the world. There were 
exceptions, it is true. But the very worst of them, 
Richard of Wallingford, gives us an interesting glimpse 
of another kind of library-makers. He sold _ thirty 
volumes to Richard de Bury, the most famous of pre- 
Reformation book-collectors. The price was fifty pounds of 
silver (equivalent, possibly, to something between one and 
two thousand pounds of modern value). Half of this he kept 
for himself, half he devoted to bettering the monastic fare. 
But the last of the learned line, Whethamstede, was the 
greatest. He built a new library for £150—he had already 
built one for Gloucester Hall at Oxford for £60. It is not 
irrelevant to mention that this home of learning possessed 
one of the earliest of printing presses. This was a strange 
meeting of the Old and the New. 


This flagging influence of the monasteries was reinforced, 
as is well known, on the advent of the friars. These too had 
libraries when they began to establish themselves in homes of 
their own. They were, of course, bound by the rule which 
forbade them to own private property; nevertheless it is not 
without good reasons that Mr. Savage includes in the title 
of one of his chapters “ Book-lovers among the Mendicants.” 
But more important as certainly more permanent rivals of the 
monasteries were to be found in the universities and 
colleges. We read much that is most interesting under 
the heading of “ Academic Libraries.” The university of 
course preceded the college. Soat Oxford the first academic 
library of which we hear is in the University Church. Some 
books were kept in chests, from which they could be taken 
and lent to readers on due security; others—books of refer- 
ence, we may call them—were chained to desks. The first great 
benefactor was Bishop Cobham (Worcester, 1317-1327), who 
left to the University his library and 300 marks to build a 
chamber for them. Unfortunately he died in debt, and the 
books were pawned to set things straight. Adam de Brome, 
the founder of Oriel, redeemed them and gave them to his 
college. In 1337 the University took forcible possession of 
them, taking advantage, we are told, of the fact that Oriel 
had but a scanty number of Fellows to defend its possessions. 
A still more munificent benefactor was Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. His benefactions extended over a period of more 
than thirty-four years (between 1413-1447). O£ the earlier 
donations we do not know the particulars, but it is recorded that 
in 1439 were sent 120 volumes, 16 in the next two years, and 
a little later 135. Theology, of course, claimed the 
greater part of the collection, but there were a few 
Greek and many Latin classics. A large bequest of Latin 
books which the Duke had been unwilling to part with in his 
lifetime somehow failed to reach their destination. Perhaps 
it was as well that they did not, particularly if it is true that 
they really went to King’s College, Cambridge, and Eton. For 
the Duke’s splendid library, augmented as it was by the gifts 
of later benefactors, came to a miserable end. In 1550 a 
commission sat to determine what was to be done with the 
Oxford libraries. All illuminated manuscripts were cast 
away as rubbish. Some of the college libraries suffered, 
others escaped with trifling loss. Private interest had some- 
thing, doubtless, to say; the University Library perished. 
There must have been some s:x hundred or seven hundred books 
at the very least: three are now in the Bodleian; Corpus, 
Oriel, and Magdalen have one each. Nine are in the British 
Museum, one in Cambridge, and two more in British libraries, 
while ten more are in France. Among the colleges 
which suffered was Lincoln, which lost six manuscripts 
given to it in very early days by Dr. Gascoigne. The 
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manner of the gift is so significant that it js worth 
describing. The donor kept the books, not in the usual wa: 
in which a testator keeps what he intends to dispose of ve 
will, but as a loan from the Rector and Fellows of the Co! d 
the agreement including a money penalty on the executors if 
they failed to deliver them up after the testator’s death, 
Wills were somewhat doubtful things in those days, partly 
because no one dreamt of making one till he was near to 
death. 

It will be asked, Of what books did these libraries consist ? 
The majority were religious. Whole Bibles were comparatively 
rare, gospels more frequent, and missals, lectionaries, and 
psalters yet more numerous. The list of books which a great 
bishop of the ninth century required his clergy to possess 
includes a missal, a lectionary, the gospels, a martyrology, an 
antiphonary, a psalter, and a book of St. Gregory's homilies 
The position of the classical writers is not easily described, 
Greek books were, of course, rare; as to the great Latin 
authors we might almost use the phrase which Tacitus uses 
of the profession of astrology, “et vetabitur semper et 
retinebitur.” The ideal was that they should be banished, 
but as a matter of fact they were read. So the great 
Jerome renounced them as vanities, yet used them 
for his school at Bethlehem. In the last resource they might 
be treated as allegories. In this spirit nuns might read the 
De Arte Amandi. But they were comparatively rare. Taking 
three great divisions, Theology would be a long way first, Law 
would be second, the Classics third longo intervallo. Here 
is aspecimen from the list which Mr. Savage has compiled 
with admirable industry. It is the library of the Friars 
Eremites at York. Theology 133, Logic and Philosophy 100, 
Grammar and Latin Poets 50, Law 49, Astronomy and 
Astrology 36, Medicine 22; the total was 646. The date of 
the catalogue is 1372. Half a century later a library now at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, contained: Theology 124, Law 66, 
Philosophy 53, Logic 20, Grammar and Poetry 23; Science, 
Mathematics, &c., with miscellanous books, made up a total 
of 380. 

Not the least interesting part of the volume is the list of 
prices. The biggest is for La Bible Hystorians, a volume 
taken from the French King at Poitiers. William Montagu 
bought it for 100 marks (£66 13s. 4d.). We must multiply 
this by ten to get present value. Possibly the price was 
enhanced by the circumstances of the capture. As to 
materials we find a quire of paper priced in 1467 at 91. while 
a quire of writing is priced at 16d.,a very small remuneration 
indeed. Imagine a copyist paid rather less than double the 
value of the paper! Mr. Savage has given us a book of rare 
value. 





THE TARIFF PROBLEM* 


“ For some reasons,” says Mr. Ashley, “ I should be glad if I 
could rewrite the book,” but “my University engagements 
leave me now no leisure,” and so he has “pub some of the 
reflections suggested by the subsequent passage of years into 
the form of an introduction.” This introduction, written 
before the rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty at the Canadian 
polls, devotes considerable space to a discussion of that policy. 
Its tone leaves us in no doubt that the academic and the poli- 
tical atmosphere of Birmingham is one and the same. Itis 
assumed that the promoters of Reciprocity between Canada 
and the United States must be persons opposed or indifferent 
to the British connexion. There is, of course, no justification 
for this. Canadian Free Traders have a hard battle to fight. 
They favour—in so far as they are sound Free Tradere—s 
policy of Free Trade all round. On this occasion they have 
supported a measure whick gave them an instalment of their 
demand, but unfortunately in circumstances which lent them- 
selves too readily to misrepresentation. ‘ 

There are those who have always argued that the promotion 
of commercial treaties was a derogation from the pure doctrine 
of Free Trade. A nation, which by conviction and practice 18 
free trading, ex hypothesi has little interest in reciprocity 
treaties. It is content to keep its own markets open without 
any regard to the fiscal vagaries of its neighbours. How far 
Canadian Free Traders may have been wise in consenting to 
accept the fiscal reform which they advocate piecemeal may 
be questioned. They at least have the precedent of en 
~* The Tarif Problem, By W.J. Ashley. Third Edition, with the additi 
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tiation of a treaty with France. The position of Canada 
British Empire was not an issue at the. recent 
d it has only been by means of the grossest mis- 
representation that the question has been dragged into the 
contest. It was a trial of strength between Protection and 
Free Trade, and on this occasion Protection has won. The 
Protectionist Press and party have not refrained from im- 
puting unpatriotic sentiments to their opponents in a way 
that recalls Dr. Johnson’s definition of a patriot. Canada 
has for long been a Protectionist country, and the pre- 
ference which she allows to the Mother Country in no way 
alters the fact. Vested interests have grown up, and naturally 
these interests form associations to maintain their advantage. A 
spokesman of the patriotic party which is supposed to be saving 
Canada for the British connexion, Mr. W. H. Rowley, of 
Ottawa, President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is reported to have defined his position as follows:—*I 
have no politics other than Protection, and I hope none of 
youhave. If you have them you had better sink them for 
the good of the Association, for Protection is the only politics 
the Association should recognize.” This stalwart attitude, 
with some quite unjust accusations of want of patriotism 
directed against the other side by these disinterested poli- 
ticians, has carried the day. 

Mr. Ashley quotes a more decorously worded manifesto 
issued by some of the leading business men of the Dominion 
in opposition to the Reciprocity Treaty. The principal note of 
it is that ‘Canadian nationality is now threatened,” and that 
the current course of development of Canada’s resources is 
likely to be modified, a thing which would be inconvenient 
to the established trade of the country. This apparently has 
been the view which the Canadian electors have taken. 

“Of course,” Mr. Ashley remarks, “it would be useless for the 
Government of the United Kingdom to make any representations 
so long as it abstains from the one step which can have any 
effect on Canadian opinions, i.e., from treating Canada com- 
mercially in some way better than it treats foreign countries.” 

This means, of course, a complete reversal of the settled 
policy of this country. In all such proposals also we must 
face the necessity of appointing an expert tariff commission. 
What a cloud of uncertainty does such a suggestion conjure 
up! Even if Mr. Ashley were appointed a corporation sole 
to settle the matter for us, we find that even he, master of the 
details of the subject though he is, is conscious of having con- 
siderably altered his position since the first publication of his 
book, and now “Iam,” he says, “more sympathetic towards 
the plan of a low general tariff, as a basis for preference and 
for negotiation, than I was eight years ago.” What also is 
such an expert commissioner to say to a Dominion which has 
not a low buta high general tariff? Must not all contracting 
parties start fair from a low general tariff? If so, have the 
interests represented by Mr. Rowley, of the Canadian Manu- 
facturera’ Association, been consulted? We have a great 
respect for Mr. Ashley’s ingenuity, but we do not believe that 
it is possible to frame an agreement which will be satisfactory 
to all parties, and we are satisfied that in the long run com- 
plete freedom of action is the only possible policy. 

Later on in the text of the book, p. 165, we find Mr. Ashley 
supporting his case by reference to the “enormous conces- 
sions” made by the Socialist Party. “ What Socialism can 
do,” he quotes from one of their manifestoes, “is to guide 
and develop export trade on the one hand and on the 
other to nationalize such necessary trades as agriculture, 
engineering, &c.” To Mr. Ashley this and much else 
of a similar nature seems “to be utterly inconsistent 
with human nature.” We agree, but with all deference 
this seems to us to be precisely the task which the 
scientific tariff-makers are undertaking to perform for 
us. He puts it in a more plausible form. “The delay in 
seriously taking in hand the task of adapting our tariff policy 
to present-day needs has had, perhaps, certain advantages ” ; 
¢g., 80 well-informed an authority as Mr. Ashley has been 
able within eight years to modify his views on a subject vitally 
affecting the industry of this country. What permanence have 
his present views and those of his less well-informed coadjutors ? 
“Certainly,” he goes on, “our governmental machinery is now 
better fitted to deal with the scientific and executive details of 
such an undertaking.” Again he points out, as is of course 
true, that State intervention is increasing in every direction. 


“Indeed,” he says somewhat scornfully, “it is a proposition, 
Sometimes announced in England with a great show of philosophy, 
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that to our age has been reserved the discovery of the possibility 
of combining Government control of industry with freedom of 
commerce. Time alone will show whether this is soor no. My 
own impression is that as the simple policy of laisser faire ail 
round is progressively abandoned the ordinary citizen will come 
to feel less repugnance to the State regulation of trade.” 

The regulation of trade by a tariff commission composed of 
learned professors exposed to the pressure of the manu- 
facturers’ associations of this country and of the oversea 
Dominions would, to our mind, be a realization of the 
Socialism of the rich. The Socialism of the poor—that is, the 
expropriation of the competent captains of industry and the 
promotion in their place of a bureaucracy competent only in 
the arts of political intrigue—is perhaps a remoter risk, but 
undoubtedly society is threatened at many points by a 
danger for which we shall have to coin a word, an equivalent 
for the French étatisme. 





THE USE OF COLD STEEL.* 


Mr. CHILpeRs is still, as ever, bent on proving the futility 
of the arme blanche and on exposing the dire effects on the 
training of cavalry which are caused by its retention. Un- 
fertunately Mr. Childers proves too much. He forgets also 
that too great vehemence makes an unconvincing contro- 
versialist. 

Mr. Childers’s main thesis is that shock tactics are an 
anachronism, and that the sword and lance are useless en- 
cumbrances. Their retention by the British cavalry he traces 
to foreign, and particularly to German, influence; and he 
pleads for the conversion of cavalry into mounted riflemen 
pure and simple, as a home-made British policy, based on 
our own experience in South Africa as well as on the teaching 
of the Russo-Japanese War. The book is mainly occupied 
with criticism of General von Bernhardi’s latest work, 
Reiterdienst, the English translation of which contained a 
commendatory preface by Sir John French. Incidentally 
Mr. Childers seizes the opportunity to reply to the critics of 
his own book, War and the Arme Blanche, and to reinforce 
his arguments against sbock action, which are based on the 
perception of the undeniable truth that the “rifle rules 
tactics.” It is impossible in the space of a short review to 
deal adequately with those arguments; there can, however, 
be little doubt but that they are pushed too far. 

The action of the strategic cavalry may be cited as an instance. 
The main duty of this force is “advanced reconnaissance to 
clear up the strategic situation.” It will have to fight, no 
doubt, but fighting will be only a means to an end, the 
end being the acquisition of information about the enemy's 
main army; and the information must be gained as quickly 
as possible, since time is the all-important factor in modern 
war. Now, the fire fight under modern conditions occupies an 
exceedingly—and increasingly—long time. In the case of 
two opposing bodies of strategic cavalry it is perfectly true 
that if one party were to adopt the tactics of mobile infantry 
its enemy would surely be obliged to conform. But as a 
result the forces so engaged on either side would only be 
gaining information about each other, which is not what 
either commander-in-chief most requires, instead of about 
the opposing main armies, which is what both commanders- 
in-chief do most require. The operations would probably be 
prolonged; information subsequently gained might well be 
too late; and to this extent the main armies would be blind. 
No doubt, indeed, it must very frequently happen 80; never- 
theless it seems certain that opposing bodies of strategic 
cavalry of approximately equal strength will often rightly 
prefer to fight on horseback with “antiquated weapons,” 
rather than to fight on foot with modern rifles at the risk of a 
delay which may extend to very many hours. Neither side 
will wish to embark on a method of fighting which may post- 
pone their essential reconnaissance duties indefinitely. 

It does not seem very improbable that within the next 
decade or two the strategic réle of cavalry will have passed 
mainly or wholly into the hands of the air corps. It is in 
this direction that the future of the aéroplane lies marked 
out. In that future time there may come to be little reason 
to differentiate between the cavalryman and the mounted rifle- 
man. Yet even then mounted troops will still require some 
weapon for use on horseback. Mounted patrols, from what- 
ever bodies they may be drawn and with whatever objects they 
~ *German “Tnfluence on British “Cavalry. By Erskine Childers rs. London: 
Edwin Arnold, [3s, 6d, net.] 
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may be sent out, will often—especially in enclosed country— 
come upon hostile mounted parties at such close quarters as 
to allow no time for dismounting. In such a case it is obvious 
that the party which is provided with a weapon for use on 
horseback will oblige an enemy not so provided to seek refuge 
in flight. Since patrols and small parties would be chiefly 
concerned, provision might perhaps be made for this contin- 
gency by arming the mounted troops with a pistol, but the 
sword, which cannot be unloaded and which can be relied upon 
not to wound a neighbouring comrade, is probably preferable. 
It may be freely granted that, when cavalry is opposed by 
fire, it will have to reply with fire. Consequently it must 
almost inevitably rely wholly upon fire action and mobility for 
the part which it will play in the battle proper, and in carry- 
ing out its protective—as distinct from its strategic—duties. 
So far Mr. Childers is on firm ground ; but it would seem that 
he is wrong in advocating the abolition of the white arm. The 
great body of scientific military opinion is against him, and it 
is an interesting point that the Japanese cavalry policy runs 
directly counter to the deductions which he would have us draw 
from the war in Manchuria. His book should be read as an 
interesting contribution to the literature of one side of the 
controversy on the future of cavalry; alone, and without the 
statement of the opposition case, it is hardly calculated to 
help the reader to form a sound and unbiassed judgment. 





A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI* 


THERE was very little likeness, on the whole, between 
Louis XVI. and his brothers and sisters. ‘he Comte de 
Provence, clever and cunning; the Comte d’Artois, agreeable 
and frivolous; Madame Elisabeth, high-tempered, proud, and 
royal, who learned her heroic patience in the hard school of 
trouble and tragedy: all these were made of different stuff 
from tho honest, heavy, irresolute King. He had, of course, 
much intelligence and many fine qualities, but these, to the 
despair of his friends and the ruin of his cause, were hidden 
under a most uninspiring exterior. The only one of his 
immediate family who at all resembled Louis was the elder 
of his two sisters, usually known as Madame Clotilde, and 
with her the likeness lay chiefly in a certain heaviness and 
passiveness of temperament owing to physical causes, though 
brother and sister both possessed the high virtue of Christian 
charity and, rarer still, of humility. 

Marie-Adélaide-Clotilde-Xavitre de France was born in the 
year 1759, the sixth child of the Dauphin and his second wife, 
Marie Jostphe de Saxe. She was five years younger than 
the future Louis XVI. and five years older than Madame 
Elisabeth. She was brought up by Madame de Marsan, and 
though Marie Antoinette disliked “cette fameuse gouver- 
nante,” and objected to the strictness of the religious training 
she bestowed on the two young princesses, their after lives 
were proof enough that her theory of education did not go far 
wrong. The Dauphine herself, married when Clotilde was 
eleven years old, wrote to Maria Theresa: “Clotilde est la 
douceur méme, raisonnable, avenante, et un sourire de bonté 
eur les lévres.” And thus, says her latest biographer, “she 
remained to the end .. . universally loved for her goodness, 
her charity, her gentleness, for the total absence of false pride 
or vanity in her.” She was “a serious child” and grew up 
into a genuinely religious and excellent woman. 

As to vanity “Fat Madame,” as the Parisians and the 
people at Versailles called her, had not much opportunity for 
that. Her size was enormous and her features, to judge by 
her portraits, were very plain. The poor, amiable girl was 
keenly conscious of her appearance, especially when her State- 
arranged marriage in 1775 to Charles Emmanuel, Prince of 
Piedmont, carried her off into the strange surroundings of a 
family who had never seen her before. There is a rather 
touching story that her first words to her husband when he 
met her at the Pont de Beauvoisin were, “ You must find me 
very stout !” Charles Emmanuel answered, “I find you ador- 
able.” He was a weak man, and made in later life a poor sort of 
king; but there was something noble in him to which Clotilde’s 
dignity, sincerity, and modesty made instant appeal. From 
that day she and her husband were one in heart and mind, and 
therefore happy, though Sardinian royalty had its full share 
of the trouble and ruin brought on by the French Revolution. 

The people of Turin, who cried. “ How big she is! how big 





ueen of Sardinia (1759- 
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she is!” when the princess drove through Gulrvinemeeune 
first time—words which she canes too well, for Face 
had taught her Italian—had not very long come to love a 
respect her as their Queen when the armies of the Diesen 
drove her and Charles Emmanuel out of Piedmont and Sa: om 
Then began the sorrow-laden series of wanderings which a : 
closed for Clotilde by her death in Rome at the age of forty. 
two. “Fat Madame” was thin enough now. It was a wom; ‘ 
wasted by grief, anxiety, and asceticism who welcomed deat 
as afriend. Her charities had been so great, her self-denial 
so extreme, that her own Church was inclined to place the 
Queen of Sardinia’s name among those deserving of the 
highest honours. All this, with the rest of a really touching 
story, may be read in the simple but enthusiastic pages of 
Madame Clotilde’s biographer. 





MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS.* 


Mr. Stoxes here tells again, in a clear, judicial fashion 
and with every detail which can deepen its horror, one of the 
most dreadful stories in the annals of European crime, The 
poisoners of the seventeenth century were a group of persong 
whose thoughts and doings, mixed as they were with the 
blackest superstition, seem rather to belong to those earlier 
and more ignorant centuries, of which Michelet drew such a 
frightful picture, than to the full sunshine of the age of 
Louis XIV.; and the most amazing thing was that in all 
probability they were not avery small group. During the 
few years that poisoning was a sort of fashion, infectious, as 
it seemed, in all grades of society, “the perpetual terror of 
poison,” writes Mr. Stokes, “makes the whole of France 
tremble.” Whether or not it caused the death of Henrietta of 
Orléans—a suspicion which has never been really killed—or 
whether or not Madame de Montespan, with her sorceries and 
love-potions, actually meant to murder Louis XIV., in any case 
the shadow of criminality lay on some of the greatest names 
in the land. Elisabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orléans, said 
long afterwards that if Louis XIV. were to punish all the 
murderers in his Court he would be left alone there, and every 
family in France would be in mourning. The sympathy 
shown in Paris for that wickedest of women, the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers, was supposed to be owing to the fact that she 
held her peace in spite of torture and did not implicate 
“half the people in Paris.” .. . “ Paris knew that criminals 
as guilty were free and at large within the same city. §&o0 the 
Marquise died in the odour of sanctity, with her white face 
lit up by the aureole of a martyr.” 

Madame de Brinvilliers was a pioneer in the army of 
poisoners, of which La Voisin, Guibourg, and their confederates 
were afterwards the main body. It appears that she believed 
neither in God nor devil, had no moral sense, and was so far 
superior to her successors that she despised magic and witeb- 
craft, and trusted to her own clever management and the 
strength of her drugs. That she was absolutely without 
human feeling is proved by the kind of preparation she made 
for the special murders on which she was bent, those of her 
father and her two brothers: her father, M. d’Aubray, because 
he had been instrumental in sending her villainous lover and 
accomplice, Sainte-Croix, to the Bastille, and her brothers 
because she wanted money, and they stood between her and 
the family fortune and estates. Her preparation consisted in 
trying her fatal drugs—chiefly arsenic, in the form of what 
was suggestively called “ powder of succession,” made up by 
a well-known chemist named Glaser—on the miserable patients 
in the Hétel-Dieu. It was the fashion among the charitable 
ladies of Paris to visit the hospital, and Madame de Brin- 
villiers had no difficulty in masquerading as one of them. 
“Upon the unfortunate patients,” says Mr. Stokes, “she 
experimented secretly but freely. She brought and adminis- 
tered sweets, wine, and biscuits, all carefully prepared with 
‘Glaser’s receipt.’ Patients who received gifts from her 
hands invariably died in the greatest agony. Nobody seems 
to have detected her.” 

The deaths of her three special victims followed each other 
quickly, not without«uspicions of foul play which did not at 
first fall on her. Her husband, whom she also attempted to 
get rid of, is said to have been saved by an antidote given by 
Sainte-Oroix: Mme. de Sévigné tells the story. Then Sainte- 





* Madame de Brinvilliers and Her Times (1630-1676). By Hugh Stokes. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 15 other Illustrations. Londou: Joba 
Lane. [12s. 6d, net.) 
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.. himself died from meddling with his own poisons, and 
ons rs, as well as her own terror and anxiety, incriminated 
ig fled to England, then to Holland, but was finally 
on. ted at Lidge, and met the reward of her awful crimes in 
Pies de Gréve on July 17th, 1676. “All Paris was to 
ce her pass by ”_Mr. Stokes quotes from an unpublished 
ne in the State Paper Office—“ not forgetting our English 
ladies of the best quality here.” “ Never have I seen so many 
people,” wrote Madame de Sévigné, “or Paris so agitated and 
ed.” 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 





RISEN FROM THE RATINGS. 


Some years ago in a short story Mr. Gleig gave us consider- 
able entertainment by making an “ A.B.” pose as someone in 
a different station of life; now he has developed the idea into 
one of the most absorbing and interesting yarns ever put into 
the hands of a boy. Fortunately older men will be able to 
read it with equal zest. Other writers have handled similar 
material, but perhaps not the possible career of a naval im- 
postor. The origin of the daring plan of Thomas Larkspur 
«first-class boy” of H.M.S. ‘ Victor,’ a Dreadnought cruiser, 
is simple enough. He stretches his leave a little too much, 
and a reward is offered for his capture. Tramping on foot to 
join his ship, he comes to a village, and is offered shelter by 
the landlord of the ‘ Fatted Calf,’ himself an ex-chief gunner’s 
mate. During the night a motor car comes to grief in the 
village, and the occupant, one Seymour Palliser, an ill-bred 
snobbish midshipman, who is also joining the ‘Victor,’ his 
first ship, has perforce to sleep in the same room. The ship's 
boy has to go early, for the village constable is already on the 
scent, and Tommy, seeing his companion still asleep, conceives 
the ideaof exchanging clothes withthearrogantmiddy. Thenthe 
fun begins and is kept up to the very last. Given a boy of pluck 
and nerve and with a certain amount of savoir faire, there is 
nothing so very improbable in the notion. Possession, as they 
say, is nine-tenths of the law. Young Larkspur commits 
some frightful blunders, but he has pluck and readiness and 
asense of humour. One, two, three people discover him, but 
attracted by something likable in the boy refuse to 
give him away, and are, of course, fascinated by the 
sporting element in the imposture. There has, of course, 
to be an unusual incident to give Tommy a chance for 
establishing himself in the good graces of the officers, 
but nothing out of the way, only implying the posses- 
sion of just those qualities a rough diamond is likely to 
have. Young Larkspur’s imposture is sustained to a large 
extent by the bad temper and lack of common sense of the 
parvenu Palliser, who behaves so outrageously and is so 
incoherent that he plays the sham middy’s game. Tommy 
gives himself away again and again, and we simply hold our 
breath; but he recovers himself, and after all we are “in the 
know” and his messmates are not, and the improbability of the 
fraud always counts heavily in his favour. The only doubt 
that assails us is, would not his absolute ignorance of mathe- 
matics and other class subjects have led to his exposure? 
Mr. Gleig manages to make him barely pass muster as a 
young cadet fresh from Dartmouth, and if he can make his 
readers believe that—and we can conceive his passing muster 
under the cireumstances—he has done the cleverest thing in 
the book. We will wager that no better boy’s book will be 
written this year. (We may add that this notice was written 
without the knowledge that Contraband Tommy was a 
prize story.) 





A LIFE OF CHRIST.f 
Dr. Horton has done a very difficult piece of work in quite 
an admirable way. Difficult we call it, because a writer 
wo deals with this subject, while taking into account recent 
changes in our way of thinking about the Gospel narrative, 
must accommodate this change to the mind of his readers with 
unfailing discretion. Such treatment is given to the story 
of the piece of money in the fish’s mouth—one of the 
very few which we sometimes wish away. Peter doubts how 
the tribute money is to be paid. “‘There is the fishing,’ 





tra natans Tommy. By Charles Gleig. London: T. C. and E. ©. Jack. 
+ The Hero of Heroes: a Life of Christ for Young People. By Robert F. 


said the Master; ‘before this a pearl or a ring or a 

coin has been found in a fish’s maw.’ Peter understood 

the wisdom and the wit of the suggestion, and by his take 

of fish paid the tax.” Whether the Evangelist with his 

detail of opening the mouth, and so finding the coin, meant this 

may be doubted; but it may be the true story nevertheless. 

Another instance of Dr. Horton’s tact is to be found 

in the story of the man who would follow Christ, but 

asked leave first to bury his father. Even so intelligent 

a commentator as Dr. A. B. Bruce in the Ezpositor’s Greek 

Testament says that the permission would have involved 

very little delay, seeing that burial took place on the day of 

death. But surely the man would not have been there if the 

father had been actually dead ; and Dr. Horton must be right 

when he says that what the man meant was, “Let me wait 

until my father dies, and then I will come and be your dis- 

ciple.” In the Crucifixion narrative we have the interesting 

detail that the soldiers carried before each condemned man a 
board with name and offence upon it, and that this board was 

put on the cross (this would determine the shape as the up- 

right one). “For Jesus there was a name, but no offence.” 

As to the Crucifixion itself, we do not know that we have seen 
it more forcibly presented. The darkness was, Dr. Horton 
thinks, caused by a sand storm from the desert :— 

“For three hours, while Jesus was dying, it was dark. In his 
soul there was a darkness darker than night. For he had come 
to the dread moment when he must make the sacrifice for the sin 
of the world. He took the world’s sin upon himself. He sank 
under it, he was lost in it. In that awful experience God with- 
drew from him, that he might offer the sacrifice which he alone, 
being sinless, could offer. This is the act which we call the 
Propitiation. If God had not withdrawn from him, there would 
have been no real suffering. . . . No one can ever tell tho 
anguish of that moment. We only know that it broke his heart. 
For the ‘water and the blood’ which the spear drew from the 
dead body were the symptom of a heart that had literally broken. 
But he did not die in the horror of darkness. He came through 
it victorious. The body was dying, and he sighed: ‘I thirst.’ 
Some of the bystanders dipped a sponge in the soldiers’ posca, or 
vinegar-water, and raised it on a hyssop stalk to his lips. The 
momentary refreshment enabled him to lift up his voice, and to 
say, in the words of Ps. xxxi. 5, but with his own reassured sense 
of his Father’s return to him: ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’ The darkness had passed, the ransom was paid, the 
mission of his life was over, the world’s redemption was won. He 
said: ‘ It is finished,’ and died.” 

Now and then we find matters, of no great importance, indeed, 
in which we differ from Dr. Horton. Why, in speaking of the 
Birth, does he say that there were no “preparations for the 
event,” that Mary wrapped the Child “in such clothes as she 
had”? The word “swaddling-clothes” is an exact transla- 
tion of the original ardpyava. Then, again, the word used by 
St. Luke in the story of the Miraculous Draught, émordrns 
(“master”), is not a “ sailor’s word,” as is the term “ skipper.” 
It is a classical term used to express rule and authority of all 
kinds, its original sense being, apparently, the man who 
stands behind a soldier in battle as rapacrdrns is the man who 
stands at his side. 





ALL SORTS OF STORIES.* 
Mr. Lana, whose prefaces have only one fault, that of being 
too short, gives us a most appetizing bill of fare of the feast 
provided for us by Mrs. Lang and himself. He even gives some 
little tasty morsels, for, as he puts it himself: “ N.B.—There 
are stories in this Preface.” So we are told of “the wisn who 
met in America the other man whom he bad been bun ed for 
murdering in England,” with a curious parallel in the history 
of Michael Hamilton, who went on pilgrimage after he had been 
hanged. In the book itself there are “all sorts,” and good 
sorts, too. First comes a hors-d’euvre, as it were—a folk-tale. 
Then there are stories from the Greek, as Meleager, Bel- 
lerophon, and Hercules, more or less familiar. Next we may 
mention some tales of mystery, as “The Vanishing of 
Bathurst ”"—Benjamin Bathurst was sent on an errand by 
the English Government to the Court of Vienna in 1809— 
and “What Became of Old Mr. Harrison?” Old Mr. 
Harrison reappeared after two men—one of whom confessed 
his guilt—had been hanged for murdering him; Benjamin 
Bathurst was never heard of. Nor was Owen Parfitt, of whom 
Mr. Lang tells us in his Preface. Parfitt was an old man and 
paralysed. One summer afternoon he was sitting as usual in 
a chair in the garden. The chair was found empty, but Owen 


° The Alt Sorts of Stories Book, By Mrs, Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
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was never seen again. Another attractive “sort” is to be 
found in the extracts from familiar romances. From “The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” for instance, we have the escape of 
Edmond Dantés from the Chateau d'If, and fhe finding of the 
treasure—two great stories which make up, and more than make 
up, for much that is somewhat tedious. The treasure story is 
followed by Poe’s masterpiece, “The Story of the Golden 
Beetle.” Coming back to Dumas we have D’Artagnan’s first 
adventure in Paris. Of the rest—there are thirty tales in all— 
we may mention “Loreta Velazquez, the Military Spy,” 
reminding us in a way of De Quincey’s “Spanish Nun” 
and “ Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” a mirror which showed such 
things as Egyptian wizards make appear in pools of ink. This 
is certainly “a feast of good things.” 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR.* 


It is always astonishing to find how mechanical achievements 
seem to require antedating the moment we begin to make 
historical researches. Mechanical success is another thing. 
Men actuaily flew—as we understand flying with machines 
heavier than air—more than a hundred years ago, but they 
were not successful. They did not go the right way to work. 
The real pioneers were the gliding men, who watched the 
flights of birds carefully, like the Wright Brothers and others 
who began at the beginning. “Romance” is a term 
singularly appropriate to the story of aeronautics. Its 
foremost men have been mostly workers, who have 
struggled up from modest origins; the Santos-Dumont 
type of inventor and experimenter is rare. Aviation is the 
most expensive of hobbies and the most dangerous, so that its 
rapid progress is the more wonderful. However, we must not 
forget that this is not such a sceptical age in the matter of 
invention as the year 1811. The lot of the inventor is 
smoother than it was; he can always find some enthusiasts to 
support him. Mr. Turnor, himself an aviator, has made a 
most interesting book out of the history of flying machines ; 
and though it is the romantic aspect he puts before us, 
he introduces a certain amount of scientific knowledge 
in an agreeable form. The experiments of early pioneers are 


most entertaining, and the sensation of flying as described by 
aviators, especially Frenchmen, hardly less so. It does not 
seem to affect the brain as heights ordinarily do. An extra- 
ordinary story is told of a Russian aviator. He was a 
Nihilist, and was ordered to kill one of his passengers when 
the turn to take him up came, and in doing so, of course, 


to kill himself. At the moment of starting detectives 
approached and put him on his honour as a soldier not 
to risk the life of his passenger. It is not known 
whether it was a warning or a precaution, but the 
intended victim was safely landed. There now remained 
no alternative for the aviator but suicide, and the following 
day he inexplicably lost control of his machine at a great 
height and was killed. 





Heroes of Modern Africa, By Edward Gilliat, M.A. (Seeley and 
Service. 5s.)—Mr. Gilliat divides his book into three parts, 
giving the first to explorers, the second to soldiers and sailors, the 
third to statesmen. It would not be easy to say which of the 
three is the most interesting. Mr. Gilliat always tells his story 
well; knows where to put a picturesque detail, and can even 
supply a touch of humour, as when he wonders whether the 
presents which King Gelele of Dahomey sent by Richard Burton 
to Queen Victoria—two ragged boys, a counterpane, a tobacco 
pouch, and a sack to hold skulls—are still preserved at Windsor 
Castle. Bruce, Samuel Baker, and Stanley are conspicuous among 
the travellers ; Lord Exmouth, Lord Wolseley, and Lord Kitchener 
among the fighters ; and Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Cromer among 
the administrators. Mr. Gilliat does not, however, forget to give 
due meed of praise to less famous men, to whom only the oppor- 
tunity has been wanting—to Mr. E. G. Grogan, for instance, who 
in a Cambridge vacation made his way from the Cape to Cairo. 
Altogether this book makes a very fine record of courage, sagacity, 
and devotion. The only thing that mars our pleasure as we read 
is the intruding remembrance that most of these men have been 
belittled or maligned while they lived. There is all the more 
reason, however, that the truth should be told to readers who 
will some day have a voice in these matters. Then the Little 
Englanders to come will speak in vain. 


* The Romance of Aeronautics. By Charles C. Turnor. London: Seeley, 
Service and Co, [5s.] 








Black Man’s Rock. By John Mackie. (J. Nisbetan 

This story takes us back thirty odd ot to the ae - 
(1879-1881). The “Rock” is Morosi’s Mountain, a strong posit” 
which the Basuto chief of that name fortified, if not mse 
notice, yet without the interference of the Imperial power. = 
story is brisk enough, and brings us in view of some vali t doi : 
by British soldiers and civilians. One thought occurs to us ra 
read: would it not be well, in view of the public for which a 
and similar books are intended, not to dwell on red-tape blunden 
or Official inaction? That is a kind of criticism which is bound t 
come soon enough. Meanwhile let the youn le enj 

love of British valour without drawback. ae 


The Winning of the Golden Spurs. By Percy Westerman, 
(James Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Redward Buckland has a past, as 
explained in the Prologue, which makes him glad, even when he is 
well into middle age, to stick to the business of fighting and to 
train in the same way his son Raymond, who has tried the life of 
a& monastery novice and does not much like it. This Raymond is 
the hero of the story. He makes his first essay in arms in fighting 
with French and Spanish enemies who are harrying the Channel 
coasts. This is a page in English history which we do not 
often open, and it is well to know something about it. Then wo 
are taken across the Channel, witness various scenes of adventure 
and finally come to Crécy, where the “spura” are won. There ins 
love story going on, very wisely not made too prominent, ending 
with a hint that to the happy ending of the affair we owe g 
notable personage among modern statesmen. 

Rebels and Rogues. By Tom Bevan. (J. Nisbet and Co. 5s)~ 
Mr. Tom Bevan has never done better than in this tale; thy 
“Rebels,” it must be understood, are the unlucky West Country 
folk who followed “King Monmouth,” the “Rogues” aro of 
various kinds, the chief of the company being one Bruton, other. 
wise “Galloping Dick,” who is as engaging a highwayman as we 
have ever come across. The Monmouth Rebellion is an excellent 
occasion for such a story as this. The historical background is 
familiar ; everyone knows or can picture to himself—not a little 
helped, it may be said, by Macaulay’s admirable narrative—the 
scene, the action, the actors; and while it is familiar it makes no 
overpowering impression; plenty of room is left for a story of 
private interests. The story opens with the visit of a certain 
Dick Trenchard to Squire Bampfylde, of Willows Farm, near 
Bridgwater. Trenchard is a fervent partisan of “King Mon- 
mouth”; Bampfylde has no love for King James, but helds back 
from the new enterprise. The time is not ripe for it; due pre- 
paration has not been made; the leader is naught. But the 
Squire has a niece, Nancy Luttrell by name, who is a fervent 
partisan of the Duke, and she is the heroine of the tale, and an 
excellent heroine, too, though we may say that there is not a worl 
of love-making from beginning to end. Next in interest to Nancy 
is Aunt Rhoda, a noble dame, who has no liking for Monmouth and 
his followers, but has a firm political faith of the old-fashioned 
kind, in which the divine right of kings and the greatness of the 
House of Luttrell are the chief articles. The plot of the story 
is excellent, well contrived, and well carried out. One merit not 
always found in this kind of tale is that the oharacters are 
capable of making mistakes. One gets tired of infallible heroes. 

The Kidnapped Regiment. By Robert Leighton. (Pilgrim Press. 
3s. 6d.)—This “ Story of 1745,” though it can scarcely be reckoned 
among Mr. Leighton’s most successful efforts, is a sufficiently brisk 
tale. It might even have been more effective without the incident, 
not a very probable one, by the way, which gives it a title. Material 
enough for a very thrilling narrative might have been found in 
the opening chapters. The brig-of-war ‘Hazard,’ laden with 
treasure, is left by the ravages of the plague in the command 
of Lieutenant Graham. What will he do with it? Gold hass 
terrible power in turning men’s heads and is the moving force 
of tragedies without end. This part is worked out with no little 
power, but, as we have hinted, the whole fails to convince. 

Stories of the Scottish Border. By Mr. and Mrs. W. Platt. 
(G.G. Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The introduction to this 
volume will give young readers a useful outline of early Border 
history and, moreover, an interesting one. Scattered through the 
book as comments on the old ballads are other historical notes on 
Belted Hill, Merry Carlisle, and the condition of the Border ia 
later times. The authors have certainly achieved their aim of 
telling us in prose suitable for young readers the stories on which 
the most famous of the Border Ballads are founded, giving 
the same time much information. With the excellent drawings 
the book makes a handsome present for a Border-bred child. 
The reflection comes over one irresistibly that, shorn of the 
wonderful and vigorous poetry which embalms these legends and 
stories, they are, to put it plainly, extremely brutal and savage. 
We are told the truth in these pages, but the halo of romanc 
is quite skilfully preserved. 
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The Mystery of the Castle. By M. P. Boyd. (James Nisbet and 
Co, 5s.)—The heroine, Nadine, is a lively American girl who 

to stop with her step-grandparents in a Scotch castle. They 
4 uiet life, are obliged to be careful, and are sheltering a 
live 7 son from the law, so that Nadine finds herself in the 
way = : 

ition of the proverbial fish out of water. The mystery is 

‘ned, and to the girl’s satisfaction, but in the meantime she 
explain J . : . 
has become reconciled to the somewhat lonely life. The routine 
of the life at Castle Crailree is cleverly and faithfully sketched, 
and Nadine herself is an interesting type, a spirited, | aharp- 
witted, amusing girl of impulsive disposition. The minister's 
daughter makes an admirable foil. Perhaps the best character 
in the book is the Scotch servant, a hard-featured, kind-hearted 
woman of that sterling type peculiar to the North. 

A Disputed Heritage. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 38. 6d.)—Mrs. Everett-Green is not afraid of well-worn 
themes, but she always treats them brightly and pleasantly. 
When Alys Rivers first goes to Riversmeet and is told that she 
jooks far more a Rivers than the young owner thereof we began 
to suspect something, and our author does not disappoint us. 
She does not even shrink from children changed at birth. All 
ends, however, delightfully, after just enough trouble to prove to 
the hero of what fine stuff the heroine is made. One protest we 
wust make against Mrs. Everett-Green’s London geography: 
Golden Square, though undoubtedly an unusual spot to live in, is 
not in the City. 

Told in the Dormitory. By R.G.Jennings. Melbourne. (Thomas 
Lothian. 8s. 6d. net.)—The “ Dormitory,” it will be observed, 
helongs to an Australian School, and the stories are of a corre- 
sponding character. So we hear of how it fared with an 
anarchist who was present when the Duke of York went on acertain 
great occasion through the streets of Melbourne. In another we 
hear of the fortunes of a bushranger. The cricket story might 
have happened anywhere, but the events of the “Ring” could 
hardly have happened anywhere outside Australia, “ Kookaburra,” 
too, speaks its origin in its name, and when we come to read it we 
find what could not be on the top side of the world—a school 
where the headmaster also ruas asheep station. The twelve stories, 
good in themselves, have a pleasing touch of novelty. 

The Scarlet Button. By Kate Mellersh. (R.T.S. 2s.)—There 
are the usual characters in this story, the naughty pair and the 
good, the good getting the better in a way that is worthy of all 
praise. We must not give away the surprise of the story, but 
there is no harm in saying that the moral is an excellent one: the 
truest courage is that which overcomes fear. It is thus that 
Joan gets the best of all possible revenges on those who had 
troubled her. 

An Impossible Friend. E. L. Haverfield. (James Nisbet and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—The impossibility of Madge Langham is so overwhelm- 
ingly displayed on her first appearance that it takes all the 
author’s skill to win over the reader as well as Lucy Fairfax. In 
the end, however, it is accomplished, for Miss Haverfield manages 
her story well, The slight plot is ingeniously used to bring out 
the characters of all concerned, and Madge gains our sympathy 
and liking, though she is never quite so life-like as Mrs. Fairfax 
and Lucy. These latter are quite charming people, and there will 
be many girls, we feel sure, who will be delighted to make their 
acquaintance, 

The School Girl Princess. By Arthur Wyatt. (James Nisbet and 
Co, 2s, 6d.)—This is a story of the boldly romantic kind, which must 
deal with events of long ago, for Prussia would hardly allow a war 
of dynastic succession in any State of the German Empire. But 
this need not bean objection. It might even furnish an opportunity 
of giving useful information. Anyhow, Jessamine Deane plays 
the part of a princess while the real lady is going through a 
rest cure and has, as one might expect, a number of interesting 
adventures, 

The Moods of Delphine. By L. E. Tiddeman. (R.T.S. 2s.)— 
This is a pretty little story, so far as concerns Delphine, an Anglo- 
French girl, who pouts, and smiles, and quarrels, and makes friends 
ina charming way, talking all the while in pleasant English with 
the French showing through. But when we come to the lost son of 
Aunt Mary and the impersonation incident, we feel quite uncon- 
vineed.—TIn Brown Eyes and Blue, by Annie Mabel Severs (same 
publishers, 1s. 6d.), we are told about two orphaned girls who are re- 
ceived rather than welcomed in the home of a kinswoman into whose 
heart they finally make their way. Some chapters are given to 
their school experiences, and,to mako the tale complete, a long-lost 
lover turns up, and the good lady who has befriended them is left 
rejoicing. It is all very prettily written ; but is not the compli- 
ment which Miss Beresford pays to Mrs. Gresham on p. 100 a little 
too broad? “I think she will turn out a beauty, but you must 
excuse my saying that I doubt whether either of the girls will ever 


The Magic Dragon. By Baldwin 8. Harvey. (Duckworth and 
Co. 1s. 6d. net.) —Probably the best sortof modern fairy story is that 
which we find here. It has a distinctly comic touch about it, and 
this is easier to give than the absolute simplicity and, so to speak, 
unconsciousness of “'The White Cat” and its kind. All sorts of 
modern things—motor-cars, for instance—can be brought in 
without any sense of incongruity; they heighten the fun. 
——The Four Glass Balls, by 8S. H. Hamer (same publishers, 
8s. 6d. net), is in something of the same style, as when we have 
Mrs. Spider in the character of a suffragette. On the whole the 
humour is less broad, but it is not ineffective. Both these books 
are well illustrated by Mr. Harry Rountree; Fairy Rings, by 
Edith Howes (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d. net), we should put into 
the Alice in Wonderland class, but with more perhaps of senti- 
ment. It is very prettily written, and the illustrations are 
curiously fanciful. Bedtime Stories, by Jeanie Gwynne Kerna- 
han and Coulson Kernahan (James Nisbet and Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
shows, as we might expect, work of excellent quality. Sometimes 
it reminds us, of course, of Alice in Wonderland. The child who is 
transported in sleep or in some dreamy mood into a land of marvels 
which have yet something familiar about them is too convenient 
a character to be dispensed with. Soin the first of these nine- 
teen stories, signed with the initials “J. K. R.,” Ellie falls asleep 
on a rug made of the skin of a polar bear, and is consequently 
transported to polar regions. Others are composed on different 
lines. Sometimes, we venture to think, as in “'The Coming of the 
King,” there is something scarcely suited to the general purpose 
of the “bedtime” story. A child listener will hardly be comforted 
for the sad end of little Fritz by the spiritual meaning of the story. 
But everywhere there is the unmistakable literary touch. 


Animals in Fun-Land. (James Clarke and Co. 1s.)—The 
drawings are by Mr. Louis Wain, who is worthily backed up by 
artists of the same temper—H. B. Neilson, Elsie Blomfield, and 
others. Wemay mention Mr, Louis Wain’s “ Lively Tune” and 
“Waiting for a Bite,” Mr. Neilson’s “Goosetown Gossip” and 
“Shopping,” and Mr. Dixon’s “Mousey Town Concert.” But all 
the pictures are good. The words will serve their purpose 
sufficiently well. ‘This is really the more difficult task of the two, 
the verse being much harder than the prose. 

A Play-Book of History. By A. A. Whiddington. (Blackie 
and Son. 1s.)—Here we have twenty-six stories from English 
history, beginning with Julius Cwsar and ending with tho 
aceession of Queen Victoria, told with explanations, with 
suggestions of how they may be dramatized. They have been 
actually performed, and we can easily imagine them mado 
into a lesson, 

We have received from Messrs. Ward Lock and Co., two books, 
between which we do not find it easy to discriminate. These aro 
Ward, Lock and Co.’s Wonder Book (8s. 6d.), edited by Harry 
Golding, described as a “ Picture Annual for Boys and Girls,” and 
Happy Hearts, a “ Picture Book for Boys and Girls,” with the same 
editor (3s. 6d.). The “Annual” has possibly a little more of tho 
serious element than the “ Book.” What they certainly have in 
common are excellent illustrations. The coloured plates of tho 
“ Annual,” in which various oil paintings are reproduced, are 
distinctly above the average; on the other hand the comic 
extravagances of the “Book” are admirable in their way— 
notably Mr, Frank Hart’s “ Christmas Eve,” with its topsy-turvy 
monoplane, and Mr. Louis Wain’s “Training School for Kittens” 
—but all are exceedingly amusing. 

Young England, vol. xxvii. (The Pilgrim Press. 5s.)—Of 
the two serial stories one isa tale of the days of James III. of 
Scotland; the other has to do with adventures in the West with 
Red Indians and other dangerous folk. There is a good allowance 
of other fiction which has to do with adventure and sport of 
various kinds. Is it playing the game, we may ask, to take a big 
trout with a live mouse? ‘The “ Miscellaneous Articles” begin 
with directions how to build an aeroplane. It sounds a little 
perilous that an amateur should venture himself on an aeroplane 
built by himself, Hunting in various places of various creatures, 
cricket, football, rowing, school affairs, and many other things 
furnish forth an entertaining volume. We observe that there is a 
short notice of Pitcairn Island. There is a population of 150 
inhabitants, with a large proportion of women, the oldest inhabi- 
tant being the grandson of Fletcher Christian, the leader of the 
‘Bounty’ mutineers. 

The Little Gingerbread Man. By G. H. P. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
3s. net.)—A humorous little extravaganza of how a gingerbread 
cake-boy was made and of what happened to him, and what parts were 

taken by Mouser the cat, and Towser the dog, and Bobby the boy. 
Tho illustrations by R. G. Herbert are excellent, notably the face 
of the “Gingerbread Man,” facing p.8.——Fairy Tales from 
Brentano. Told in English by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. Pictured 








rival their aunt in that respect,” 


by F. Carruthers Gould, (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Clement 
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Brentano, a German of Italian descent, brother of “‘ Bettina,” was 
an eccentric personality, which found an appropriate expression 
in these tales.——On a Pincushion and Other Fairy Tales, with Illus- 
trations by W. de Morgan. (Same publisher. 3s. 6d. net.) 

We may mention, together with a praise which is certainly-not 
jess fully earned in this than it has been in previous years, some 
shildren’s magazines. These are The Rosebud Annual (James 
Clarke and Co., 3s.), Our Little Dots’ Annual (R. T. 8.), The 
Child's Companion (same publishers, 1s.6d.each). The illustrations 
in all are good; but we may mention with special praise the 
coloured pictures in Our Little Dots’ Annual: this, as its title 
shows, is meant for younger children; The Child’s Own Magazine 
(57-59 Ludgate Hill, 1s.). 

Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. Translated by M. A. Murray. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 5s. net.)—This amusing story will give particular 
pleasure to English children (and their parents) who know 
Italy, as it pleasantly recalls many of those details of southern life 
which go to make up our recollections of foreign travel. But the 
stay-at-home reader will also enjoy the adventures of the puppet 
hero, for he is a very naughty creature who after many exciting 
episodes turns into a well-behaved boy. The book is full of clever 
pictures, by Mr. C. Folkard, which give the story an added attrac- 
tion.— Sylvia’s Travels. By Constance Armfield, Illustrated by 
Maxwell Armfield. (Same publishers. 6s. net.)—This also has a 
southern atmosphere, and the pretty full-page coloured picture 
of “Button Town ” must surely have been inspired by Portofino, 
that attractive place on the Genoese Riviera. Sylvia is a charm- 
ing and practical child who, following the advice of a magic 
bird, sets out to see the world. She has many adventures and 
meets a number of strange people and animals, among them a 
king and queen, rabbit innkeepers, a kitten, and some hobby beasts. 
We should like to hear more of Sylvia’s father, who taught her 
to treat animals with unusual thoughtfulness. “‘Too many 
prisoners are made by love,’ he was fond of saying, and explained 
to Sylvia that ‘every animal had its own little home and family, 
just as she had, and that she had noright to take it away from 
its natural surroundings.’” These two books are above theaverage 
of children’s stories, and the points of view of the authors are 
wise and kindly. 

New Eprrions.—The Ingoldsby Legends. With Illustrations in 
Colour. By H. G. Theaker. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 
Bimbi and Other Stories, By “Ouida” (Louisa de la Ramée). 
With Illustrations in Colour by Maria L. Kirk (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net), some of them being in the Hans Andersen 
style, as where the adventures of Lampblack, a neglected tin tube 
in an artist’s box of colours, are told. The illustrations are good. 

The Red Menof the Dusk. By John Finnemore. (A. andC. Black. 
3s. 6d. net.)—A mew edition of a tale first published in 1899. The 
time is 1660 and the scene the Welsh Border. The Book of the 
Little Past. By Josephine Preston Peabody. (Longmans and Co. 
3s, 6d. net.)—“ Poems of Child Life”—of a very romantic cast— 
which have appeared before in the volume Singing Leaves, or in 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.——The Magic Fishbone. By Charles 
Dickens. (James Nisbet and Co. 1s. net.)—This was first pub- 
lished in America in 1867, with three other Christmas stories. 
Miss 8S. Beatrice Pearse has illustrated them in a very suitable 
way. Dickens, we are told, received £1,000 for the four. If the 
others were of the same length this works out at £10 per page of 
two hundred words, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Gothic Architecture in England and France. By George Herbert 
West, D.D., A.R.I.B.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—This is a 
very interesting book, written by one who appreciates both the 
spirit and the construction of the great cathedrals of France and 
England. The similarities and differences of these buildings in 
the two countries are compared and discussed, and a good deal of 
space is devoted to describing methods of construction with 
diagrams. This part is by no means the least interesting portion 
of the book. The more it is realized how complicated a perform- 
ance Gothic building is the more we wonder at the powers of the 
builders who could rear vast structures which seem to defy the 
laws of solidity, and yet stand for hundreds of years. Mr. West 
notes the curious difference of attitude towards windows of the 
French and English builders. The former treated themas screens 
under an arch to keep out the weather, while the latter considered 
them as openings in a wall to let in light. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle de France. By Elise Whit- 
lock Rose, with illustrations from original photographs by Vida 
Hunt Francis. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam. 21s. net.)—This work is 








more discursive than the one we have just idering 
instead of constructive details gives i: petra a lead toe 
dents. A remarkable feature of the book is the excellence nn 
photographs which illustrate it; the power of choosing pi > 
aspects of the architecture and the choice of lighting _— 
anusual capacity; indeed, these illustrations form the Be 
important part of the book. 
Art in France, “Ars Una” Series. By Louis Hourticg (Ww 
Heinemann. 68. net.)—To condense the whole art of Frane, 
into one small volume must have been a formidable task and w 
marvel how well it has been done. The general descriptions . 
phases of art are excellent, and the author has the Wideness of 
view which is wanted fora book of this kind. The illustrations 
of which there are a great number, are too tiny to be of much 
use; a better plan would have been to have reduced the cetiee 
and increased their size. ; 


The Masterpieces of Claude. (Gowans and Gray. 64d. net.)—This 
is a delightful little picture book which we can enjoy Without 
being informed as to any of the facts about Claude Loraine for 
there is no letterpress but only sixty charming landscape sketches 
which have been selected by Mr. Lawrence Binyon from the works 
of the artist in the British Museum. 


A History of Architecture in London. By W. H. Godfrey, (B.T. 
Batsford, 7s. 6d. net.)—It will no doubt be a surprise to many 
Londoners in turning over the pages of this book to learn hoy 
many and of what varied styles are the buildings of architectural] 
interest to be seen standing to-day. To help the explorer ther 
is an excellent map in this book, and on it are marked with 
figures objects of architectural interest. These figures corr. 
spond with a list which indicates the nature of the monument. 
No period perhaps is more curious and interesting in our architeo. 
tural development than the Tudor, and Mr. Godfrey directs ou 
attention to many examples worth studying. Among these am 
the two remarkable capitals in Chelsea Old Church: they belon; 
to the piers of the arch which divides Sir Thomas More's Chapel 
from the chancel. These capitals have Ionic volutes and winged 
cherub heads, and Mr. Godfrey thinks that “it is more than 
probable that they are the work of Hans Holbein, who stayed 
some years with More at his Chelsea home.” 


Great Engravers, Edited by Arthur M. Hind. (W. Heinemann, 
2s. 6d. net.)—Two volumes bearing this title have been issued, 
one dealing with Albert Diirer and the other with Mantegna and 
the early Italian engravers. Mr. Hind gives us a page or two of 
introduction and some notes on the examples he has chosen, and 
it is needless to say that what he has done is excellent. The 
reproductions are of a very high quality and the books are in 
every way desirable. The Italian volume is particularly welcome, 
as many of the prints are not well known; here we can enjoy the 
romantic creations of Domenico and Giulio Campagnola, and the 
delightful and imaginative works by early Florentine engravers, 
as well as the majestic conceptions of Mantegna. This master 
produced a good many plates, and they have all the force of his 
painting ; indeed, his genius for incisive line found complete 
expression in his works on copper. 


Two little volumes issued by Grant Richards (2s. net each), 
one on Turner, by J. E. Phythian, and the other on Whistler, 
by F. Rutter, are both useful, and are sympathetic studies of the 
painters of whom they treat. Perhaps it would have been wiser to 
have laid less stress on the personality of Whistler, which is 
ephemeral, and to have concentrated on his works, which are for 
all time. 

Perugino, By E. Hutton. “The Popular Library of Art.” 
(Duckworth and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Hutton has shown in this 
essay—for it is an essay rather than a biography—that he has really 
entered into the spirit of Perugino and grasped what it is that 
makes this master take so firm a hold upon us, even when we se 
clearly his shortcomings and imperfections. Where Perugino 
never failed was in giving emotion to the landscape setting of 
the scene he painted. His drama and poetry are to be found in the 
mountains and the valleys he painted, and above all in the sky. No 
other painter except the young Raphael gave so well the hypnotie 
effect of the far horizon and made his whole picture sing with the 
harmony of spaces. What Mr. Hutton has to say on the subject 
is well worthy of study. 


Italy and Italian towns furnish materials for endless descriptive 
writers. M. Maurel writes of the Little Cities of Italy (G.P. 
Putnam, 9s. net) and has much of history to tell us pleasantly 
condensed, and weere carried along by a story full of striking and 
picturesque incidents. Mr. E. Hutton writes in considerable 
detail of Siena and Southern Tuscany (Methuen and Co., 6s. net). 
The Famous Castles and Palaces are described by E. B.D’Auvergn® 
(S. Werner Laurie, 15s.), and the Cathedral Cities are written about 
and painted by W. W. Collins (W. Heinemann, 16s. net); a04 
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sng to motor Through the Alps to the Apennines will 





d the route described by P. G. Konody (Kegan Paul, Trench 
a Co, 12s. 6d. net).—In this last book, besides details of dis- 
- to be found many excellent photographs, 





tances, there are 














WAYS AND DAYS OUT OF LONDON. 

Ways and Days out of London. By Aida Roman de Milt. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 10a, 6d. net.)—The author and her 
friends intended to give a week to London ; they had promised a 
friend to go there first on their arrival in England, but they 
would be firm in refusing a longer stay. Nevertheless they spent 
eleven weeks there ; if London itself did not hold them all that 
time, there were places outside they had to visit, and that more 
than once. Everywhere they were delighted, except, indeed, at 
Henley. The exception is intelligible enough. One must have 
somo special interest to make Henley desirable, that is, on a 
regatta day. The sights of the day are very difficult to see, and 
the crowd, concentrated as it is in a narrow space, unbearable. On 
a non-regatta day it is one of the sights of England. But 
Hampton Court, Richmond, Staines, the Thames Valley generally, 
St. Albans, Epping Forest, Dulwich, Greenwich, and other places 
charmed them. Of course they found a thorn now and then 
among the roses. The places where they lunched or dined did 
not always please. “ We had become used to coarse napery and 
the spots of someone else’s meal, also to the absence of serviettes ” 
_we are somewhat surprised at this last complaint—but a dish of 
whitebait at the Old Ship at Greenwich did much to reconcile 
them. English readers ought certainly to like the book ; if it should 
oceur to them that there is more history than they care for, let 
them remember that for our cousins on the other side history 
begins with the War of Independence. Miss de Milt is, we think, 
a little too severe on Lord Grimthorpe and his work at St. 


Albans. 
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PHASES OF DICKENS. 

Phases of Dickens. By J. Cuming Walters. (Chapman and 
Hall, 5s. net.)—This volume is published in anticipation of the 
Dickens Centenary (1912). As the work of a very diligent student 
of Diekens it is welcome, though we find ourselves not infre- 
quently in disagreement with its conclusions, We have, for 
instance, a classification of the stories. “I place the novels,” writes 
Mr. Walters, “in the following order as they appeal to my taste.” 
If this is an order of merit, as the words would seem to imply, we 
are simply amazed. There are six classes, and Pickwick is in the 
fifth, “the best book of a rambling type.” Then why should 
Martin Chuzzlewit be in Class 1 and Nicholas Nickleby in Class 6? 
The other occupants of Class 1 are Bleak House and David 
Copperfield. The latter may pass: it has qualities which are 
not so well represented elsewhere, but Bleak House will be a 
surprise to most people. For our own part we should be inclined 
to place the books in an order which would not differ very much 
from the order of publication, Sketches by Boz being put aside. 
The Tale of Two Cities might be well placed by itself, for it differs 
in kind from all the others. Little Dorrit marked, we think, the 
beginning of a decline. With this the faults of mannerism and 
wearisome repetition of little characteristic traits in the dramatis 
personae continued to increase. It will be well not to go beyond 
these literary criticisms ; to discuss the Dickens literature in its 
social aspect would take us too far. 
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THE UNDERCLIFF OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
The Undercliff of the Isleof Wight. By John L. Whitehead, M.D. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) —The “ Undercliff ” i 





is a 
strip of land some five and a half miles in length, with a breadth 
varying from a half to a quarter of a mile, and contains portions of 
six parishes— Bonchurch, Newchurch, Godshill, St. Lawrence, Whit- 
well, and Niton. That so many parochial divisions should exist 
ina region of about two square miles in area seems strange. 
Dr. Whitehead tells us that one suggested reason is the value of 
abit of sea front. This is confirmed by the fact that the same 
arrangement is found in the Thames Valley, where many parishes 
have access to the river—a more important thoroughfare once than 
it is now. Of this region, then, Dr. Whitehead gives us a very 
falland interesting account. He begins with prehistoric times, 
and brings us down to the present day, which has brought the 
district a great reputation as a health and pleasure resort. He 
does not confine himself strictly to the Undercliff. He has examined 
the records of all the parishes and gives us many particulars 
—genealogical, ecclesiastical, and social—of the history of their 
inhabitants. Some of these are very curious. Parsons and their 
tithes figure among them: what a business it must have been to 
collect in cases where it had to be paid in kind—where the parson, 
for instance, claimed the shoulder of a calf when it was sold to a 
butcher! And here is a grim little story about the Steephill 





















fishermen. They used to bait their lobster and crab pots with 
carrion, A writer says in 1770: “It may not be improper to hint to 
the gentlemen of the island that, whenever they lose a dog, they 
cannot seek first in a more likely spot.” Some of the comments 
quoted by Dr. Whitehead are of considerable economic interest. 
Such is the survey of Niton Manor in 1609. It was largely copy- 
hold. The copyhold payments amount to £11 1s. 1d. and the 
leasehold to £6 4s. (for 829 acres), whereas the “ value to lease ” 
comes to a total of £152 7s. The tenants, on the other hand, had 
to give so many days’ work and to furnish a heriot when the 
tenement passed from a holder to his heir. 








BIG GAME SHOOTING IN UPPER BURMA. 

Big Game Shooting in Upper Burma.—By Major G. P. Evans. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is plenty of good reading 
in this book. Major Evans tells us of his first introduction to the 
wild elephant, and of how he improved his acquaintance with the 
animal. Here we have “big game” indeed. One animal which 
he killed was, he is sure, 10ft. 9in. in height. It fell in sucha 
way that this could not be accurately measured, but the feet were 
found to be 5ft. 4in. in circumference, and the height is always 
twice the round of the foot. The tusks weighed 99} Ib. The 
“elephant” chapter is particularly informing. Then we hear 
about other animals, the tiger, for instance, a creature seldom seen 
—Major Evans has sighted them twice only in many years. They 
are not rare, for their tracks are frequent, but they hide them- 
selves, not for fear of man, who very seldom penetrates to their 
haunts, but because to show themselves would mean the loss of the 
day’sfood, The rhinoceros, the bison, the wild boar, &c., appear 
in the list. If any of our readers have an idea of trying the 
Burmese jungle, here they may find some good counsel, especially 
on the matter of guns and ammunition. An excellent map is 


appended, 





SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS ON THE STAGE. 

Siztly-eight Years on the Stage. By Mrs. Charles Calvert. (Mills 
and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mre. Calvert had, of course, the chance 
of an early début because her father was a manager; that she has 
kept the place so long is of her own doing. And here she tells us 
the story—indeed, her book is purely dramatic from beginning 
to end. It is not all rose-coloured. There is an account, for 
instance, of the “Dramatic College at Woking,” a theatrical 
almshouse which was most lamentably mismanaged, to say the 
least. The author, too, had troubles of her own. There were 
fluctuations in her husband’s fortunes, andin 1879 he died. There 
are various interesting anecdotes: in one of them we read of a 
performance of Hamlet, on an American tour, conducted by Mr. 
Edwin Booth. All the dresses and properties of the company went 
astray, and the play was given in travelling costumes. In another 
we hear of Booth’s withered arm. It had been injured in a 
carriage accident, and he made a great coup when he bared it as 
Richard III, to show the working of Jane Shore’s witchcraft. 
Everyone said that it was admirably made up! Mrs. Calvert has 
lived to see no small change in the standing of her profession. 
Phelps and Alfred Wigan had children sent away from their 
schools because of the profession of their fathers. Now an 
actor is knighted just as if he had been a Lord Mayor whena 
Royal Duke pays a visit to the City, 














THE FRANCE OF JOAN OF ARC. 

The France of Joan of Arc. By Lieut.-Coionel Andrew C. P, 
Haggard. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.)—The title selected 
is conveniently elastic; all French history might be taken as 
relevant to the subject of “the France of Joan of Arc.” But there 
are really limits, The conquests of Henry V. certainly concern 
the subject. But we do not want a description of the capture of 
Harfleur and the battle of Agincourt. It would be relevant, 
indeed, to show how the disorder of the French army contributed 
to its defeat, but the severe condemnation which is passed on 
Henry’s order to slaughter the prisoners is not ad rem. Our 
author is, indeed, very hard on the Fifth Henry. All his religion, 
for instance, is denounced as pretence. When our author gets to 
Joan herself he pleases us better. She does not, it is true, really 
appear till we reach page 249, and have traversed at least two- 
thirds of the book, but this is made into an effective picture. Of 
one thing we would remind Colonel Haggard. The present-day 
historian is expected to give some idea of his authorities, Here 
we have neither bibliography nor references. 


S= 


HORSEHEATH CHURCH. 


Horseheath Church. By Catherine C. Parson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s, net.)—Horseheath Church (some seven or 











eight miles from Cambridge) is an interesting structure, part of 
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which dates back to the fourteenth century. It was a praise- 
worthy act in Miss Parson to tell the story of it, of its rectors, 
and of the parish in general. There is nothing very special, but 
it is characteristic throughout of English ways. Thomas 
Wakefield, rector from 1626 to 1668, was typical, for instance, of 
a somewhat indifferent English parson. He contrived, it will b> 
seen, to keep the peace with both sides. It is amusing to find him 
rebuked for not using a surplice at a baptism in 1639 and in 1662 
for wearing white stockings and a white cap. The inventory of 
his goods is an interesting document. He had a stock of 
thirteen blankets and five feather-beds. His plate consisted of 
two silver salts and ten silver spoons. These are valued at 
£5 10s., three shillings and fourpence more than all the furniture 
in the “ parlour.” 








The Fragrance of Flowers: a Nature-Lover’s Anthology. By 
Kate Ursula Brock. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—A 
very attractive volume this, whether we regard it from without or 
from within. Miss Brock divides her collection into five parts: 
(1) Flowers: their characteristics; (2) The sensitive plant (Shelley’s 
poem being givan in full; (3) Flower images (including such 
poems as Spenser’s “ Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere,” 
and Christina Rossetti’s “ Hope is like a harebell”); (4) Flowers 
—their message ; and (5) Flower miscellanies. Miss Brock seems 
to have been generously treated by owners of copyright, and 
gives us various “flowers” which are not easily obtainable. 


In the “ Arden Shakespeare,” edited by R. H. Case, in succession 
to W. J. Craig (Methuen and Co.), we have Shakespeare’s Poems, 
edited by C. Knox Pooler. The history of each poem, its ante- 
cedents, reception by the public, and other matters are fully dealt 
with. It is interesting to note that six editions of Venus and 
Adonis were published in the poct’s lifetime, of Lucrece four, 
and of The Passionate Pilgrim three. 


In the “Poetry and Life” Series (George G. Harrap and Co. 
8d.) we have Burns and his Poetry, by H. A. Kellow. The series 
is not happily illustrated by this particular example. We like to 
have Burns’s verse while hearing as little as possible about his 
life, 
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By MRS. BARCLAY. 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


**The heroine of Mrs.Barclay’s new novel finds herself confronted by that 
most illusive of psychological problems—‘the solving of a woman’s heart.’ 
The new story is more than a simple love story of uneventful lives, 
We are disclosing no secret when we add that the final scenes are dramatic 
in the extreme.’’—Daily Graphic. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT, PRINCE 
OF ORANGE. By RUTH PUTNAM, author of “The 
Medieval Princess,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. net. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) 


THE MAUVE LIBRARY. 


Each with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 2s. not. 


EVERYBODY’S LONESOME. 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 
“A small masterpiece, a sweet and artless tale.""—British Weekly. 


A MELODY IN SILVER. 
By KEENE ABBOTT. 


“ A graceful little idyll of childhood, youth and age, under the transfiguring 
touch of love.” —Scotsman, 


THE END OF A SONG. 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. With Coloured Frontispiece. 


Tt is packed from cover to cover with human feeling . . . Before we are 
half way through, we begin to know the people of Bethel almost as we know 
those of Cranford.” —Morning Post. 





We will send a dainty littie circular concerning “The 
Mauve Library" on receipt of your name and address. 
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J. M. DENTS 
NEW VENTURE 


New Novels by New Novelists 


NOW READY 


DORINDA’S BIRTHDAY. 
A Cornish Idyll. By CHARLES LEE. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page by Hzrszer Coa, 
Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“‘Those who are acquainted with Mr. Lee’s charming Cornish i 
pleased to learn that ‘Dorinda’s Birthday’ in every way equals ewe 
passes, his previous descriptions of life in the Duchy he knows so well The 
plot is slight, the story short, but still the spell of it is irresistibj " 
—Academg. e 


BROKEN ARCS. 
By DARRELL FIGGIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
weinine nagasws yes » ee ames, Its intovest te Sustained by 
tee mow tomer wide ot, but 1 ef impor ce is thatits Characterization 
BUBBLE FORTUNE. 
By GILBERT SHELDON. Crown 8vo. 
**A very successful piece of work.”—The Times, 


THE REVENUES OF THE 
WICKED. 


By WALTER RAYMOND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Describes the humours of an old-fashioned country life, idyllic, but at ths 
same time hard and rough. 


FATHER MATURNUS. 
By ADOLF HAUSRATH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Deals with the pregnant events of the 16th century. Never before have the 
conditions that went to make the Reformation inevitable been so adequately 
and competently treated in a novel. 


THE DISPUTED MARRIAGE, 
By LILIAN STREET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Miss Street handles her subject, Modern Society Life, in an able manner, 224 
reveals in the telling much skilful power of epistolary writing. 


THE STREET OF TO-DAY. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
**In every respect an unusual and original book.”—The Times. 


Other New and 


Forthcoming Works 


THE LIFE & WORK OF ROMESH 
CHUNDER DUTT. 


By J. N. GUPTA, M.A., I.C.S. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this day of native disturbance in India a book such as this should com- 
mand wide attention. It reveals the life of one of the great leaders of nat.ve 
opinion in India. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERG- 
SON. 


By A. D. LINDSAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. nef. 


**The first serious attempt made in English to show the_place of 
the Bergsonian philosophy in the general movement of Euro 
thought. Mr. Lindsay is to be congratulated on having performed his 
important task thoroughly and with much insight.’’—Athenzum. P 

“Mr, Lindsay gives an admirable exposition of Bergson’s ideas, which, 
though from the nature of the case it is not always casy reading, is couched ia 
lucid, simple, and forcible language.” —Manchester Guardian. 


SHAKESPEARE: A STUDY. 


By DARRELL FIGGIS. Crown 8vo. 5s. nef. 


The interesting chapter headings are:—I. Introduction. IT. His Life. 
Ill. His Stage. IV. His Craft. V. His Art. VI. His Thought. Vil. bis 
Personality. 


THE OLD PHYSIOLOGY IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By A. P. ROBIN. 3s. 6d. net. The first book in the field. 


ENGLISH POESY. 


An Induction. By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D. With 
introduction by T. 5S. Omond. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘It is merely as suck a guide that Dr. Winslow Hall offers his lucid, closely 
studied, and finely perceptive Induction.’’"—Manchester Guardian, 


Send for Complete List of 


Autumn Announcements. 








6s. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd.,23 Aldine House, Bedford St., London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND 
PLAIN, Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern 
Persia. By Major R. L. KENNION, Author of “Sport 

and Life in the Further Himalaya.” With Coloured Front- 
ispiece and 75 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 

« 4 well-written, well-illustrated sporting record.’’—Times. 

cuPID AND CARTRIDGES. 3, 
AUBREY O'BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. With 

10s. net. 





Illustrations. 

‘ to be a description of love, life, and rt in the neigh- 

ae ai eeaus, and attem; also to give a racy seecription of the 

wanners and customs of the natives of the Western Punjab, a fine, manly 

ae whom to know is to admire, and oecasionally, perhaps, to smile at. 
is by no means confined to mere description, for ‘* Cupid plies his 

‘ A besos fire off eartridges.” Altogether, the volume promises to be 


one of excep’ interest. 

WORD PORTRAITS: cnaractTer 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 
By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. In a Translation from the 
German by JULIUS GABE. 10s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


A Volume of Biographical and Literary Studies by the best known repre 
sentative of German journalism, “Old William,” Bismarck and Ibsen are the 
subjects of the opening chapters of a book of extraordinary freshness and 
psquancy. 





FICTION, 6s. 


“The name of Blackwood on a novel is a guarantee of good 
literature.”—Seturday Review, 

THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth. By HENRY 
NEWBOLT, Author of “The New June,” “Admirals All,” “The Old 
Country: A mance,” &e. 

“4 welcome refreshment to the weary traveller in the arid plains of modern 
fiction... ® delightful book.”—Spectator. 

“One of the most beantifully written books we have read for many a long 
day. We congratulate Mr. Newbolt. His novel has given us great delight. 

We urge our readers not to borrow the bock—but to buy it.’’"—Liverpool 


Couner, 


A KING OF VAGABONDS. By BETH ELLIS, Author 
of “The Moon of Bath,” “The King’s Spy,” &c. 

“A story of human people and should be pomilar.”—Morning Post. 
“ Will be widely welcomed.’’—Aberdeen l'ree Press, 

“ One is grateful for a story such as this.”’—Dundee Advertiser, 

“ A good sound historical tale.”—Daily News. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Path to Honour,” “‘'The Power of the Keys,” &c. With 
Dlustrations by A. Praace. 

“ A sound and skilful piece of work.”—Times. 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. 
WILSON. 

“A good, rattling novel."’—Times, 

“ The story arrests aud fasemates the reader.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A clever and well-constructed story.’’—Scolsman. 

RICHARD SOMERS. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 

“ A lusty romance.” —Times, 

“ There are not many books written nowadays that will keep a tired man up 
till the small hours ef the morning. This is one of them—so much we can 
guarantee from personal experience.’’—Newcasile Chronicle, 

THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. By HUMFREY JORDAN, 
Author of “ My Lady of Intrigue.” 

“A brisk and roystering romance . . . picturesque, spirited, vigorous, and 
romantic.”"—Scetsman, 

PATCHES AND POMANDER. 
Author of “ John Saint.” 

“The tale is told with infinite spirit, and rivets the attention from first to 
last.’"—Scotsman, 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. COPE CORNFORD, Author 
of “Captain Jacobus,” &c. 

“An exceptional book, whi itali ic 
the reader. "Morning ee has just that touch of vitality which attracts 
SPINNERS IN SILENCE. By RACHEL SWETE MAC- 

epee Author of “ The Trance,” “Seed of Fire,” &e. 

“ n enc tin; sto oe . . 2 i s 2 . 
a = >i Ae we read it with delight and finished it with 
THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. By E. DOUGLAS 

HUME, pee “The Globular Jottings of Griselda.” 

These consist, on t e surface, of a girl’s varied experiences in the Far East, 
az, the Malay Peninsula and Japan. Below the surface, to all those 
= - the New Thought of the West are reaching after the Old Thought of 
Sanighshttn beck ane Sauer interest im tracing the way in which Una’s 
dte@nmmen a a happy solution, brought about by her realisation 
SAINTS, SINNER 

8T. JOHN LUCAS, Au 





By CHRISTOPHER 


By ARTHUR BREBNER, 


& THE USUAL PEOPLE. By 
or of “ The First Round.” 


Humour, style, and scholarship are the distinguishing features of this volum 
- , e 
of delightful and laughable prem “E “* which tells of the enavesi 
Wrought by a saint made out of a } was hailed on its magagine 


*rrcamnes ae one of the most brilliant ort stories of our time. 
By IAN HAY, Author of “The Right 
All the qualities that brought Ian i 

late re 4-44 555 ++ FS 
CSpot nes Ree cad Uah coma ate as ae 
*‘ew hours’ holiday spent im the company of the Vereker family. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 








NEW “R.T.S.” BOOKS. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME; or, 


THE MAN OF TONG AND HiS LAND. iby 
J. DYER BALL, LS.0., M.R.A.S. With Coloured Title-page 
and 7 Coloured and 16 Black and White Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
“Tt isa chatty and amusing work on the daily life of the Celestial Empire.’ 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
**Popular in tone, but thoroughly reliable and imspired by first-hand know- 
ledge.’’—Standard. 
“‘Mr. Ball's style is almost conversational, and he conveys a clearer 
impression of how the average Chinaman lives and works and thinks than 


many more ambitious writers.""—Daily News. 
**Tt is the most readable book on the subject that has been published fora 
long time.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


“The author possesses an intimate knowledge of the ple and of their 
institutions and modes of life such as is quite beyond de reach of the 
ordinary globe-trotter. The book is interesting throughout, and is full of 
somewhat unexpected pieces of information.’’—Morning Post. 


CONGO LIFE AND FOLK-LORE. 
By the Rev. J. H. WEEKS, of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
(i.) Life on the Congo. (ii.) Thirty-three Native Stories as 
told round the Evening Fires. With 16 pages of Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

The Times says :—** Mr. Weeks has made careful study of the folk-lore and 
anthropology of the people, and he works it into a story which occupies pp. 
1-340, and which is supposed to be told by a Brass Rod (such as forms the money 
currency of the country) worn round the neck of one owner and then round the 
arm of another. This is followed by 33 native stories as told round the 
evening fires.” 

These stories have, Mr. Weeks believes, a close connection with the long 
familiar stories of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” 


“THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY.” (New Vols.) 
EXODUS. _ By the Rev. F.B. MEYER, B.A, D.D. Two 


Volumes. Vol. I., chaps. i.-xx., now ready. 2s. 


EPHESIANS. By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 


D.D. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
“The Religious Tract Society Publish Novels that 


may be safely taken into the most sefect homes, 


and that are marked at the same time with a high 
standard of literary attai: t.’’—Seot 


THE EMOTIONS OF MARTHA. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). 6s. 


BRIDE LORRAINE. By Mrs. MILNE 
RAE. 6s. 
A MESSAGE. 


THE MAN WITH 

By DORA BEE. 66s. 
HOPE IS KING. By ETHEL MARSHALL. 6s. 
THE HIDDEN HIGHWAY. By Fio- 


RENCE BONE. 


NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS. 
THE GIRW’S OWN ANNUAL. 


768 pages. Cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
832 pages. Cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 
960 pages. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR 
GIRLS. Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR 
BOYS. Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NEW STORIES FOR BOYS. 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; or, With Bayonet 
and Barricade in West Africa. By J. CLAVER- 
DON WOOD. 6s. 


MELTONIANS ALL! (Boy's Library of Adventure and 
Heroism, No. 21.) By F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE. 3s. 6d. 


MYDDLETON’S TREASURE. (Boy's Library of Adventure 
and Heroism, No. 22.) By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 3s. 6d. 


Miss AMY LE FEUVRE’S New Story for Girls and Boys. 
US AND OUR EMPIRE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gut. 2s. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & 


Co.'s NEW BOOKS, 





THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE YEAR. (Just out.) 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN. 


By E. T. COOK. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. 1,200 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
21s. net. 

This authoritative Biography is unique, in that Ruskin’s 
literary executors have placed at Mr. Cook’s disposal, unreservedly, 
all his Diaries, Notebooks, Letters, Memoranda, &c. 

Patt Matt Gazette: “This book, well planned and de- 
liberate, is excelient, and a memorable life of a magni- 
ficent intellect, an exquisite heart, and a humorist of 
elfin genius.” 


Wesrminster Gazette: “Gives us a portrait of Ruskin 
to which no other is comparable; which does him equal 
justice as art critic, man of letters, and social reformer.” 


THE RUSSELLS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


In the French Revolution and in America, 

1791-1814, (Just out.) 

By S. H. JEYES. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top. 
12s. 6d. net. These Memoirs are of singular interest, giving 
vivid pictures of the late period of the Re*olution as seen by 
a cultivated English family, whose after experiences under the 
American Republic are well worth perusal. 


BISMARCK’S PEN. nov. 7. 


THE LIFE OF HEINRICH AB<KEN. 
Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 400 pages cloth. 15s. net. 
This is one of the most important books of German 
Memoirs ever published in England, and might almost be 
described as fifty years behind the scenes during the wonderful 

rise of Prussia to a great World Power. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI. nos. x, 


By Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., 
dAruthor of “The Bible of St. Mark,” ete. New Enlarged Edition, 
with 14 Full-page Illustrations and Portraits from contemporary 

documents. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 7s. Gd. net. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 


By W. H. I. BLEEK and L. G. LLOYD. 
With a Preface by Dr. McCALL THEAL. Demy 8vo, illus- 
trated, cloth, 21s. net. (Just out.) 


DICTIONARY or ORIENTAL QUOTATIONS 


By CLAUD FIELD, M.A. § (uust out.) 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. (nov. 6.) 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. Illustrated in Colours by 
E. J. DETMOLD. Special Edition on Arnold Hand-made Paper. 

Demy 4to, Japanese Vellum, with Designed Cover. 21s, net. 

The “Life of the Bee” appeals alike to the many and to the 
fastidious few. The new edition is enriched by the strong and 
delicate work in colour of Mr. Detmold, the well-known illustrator 
of Kipling’s works and of Aisop’s Fables, and is the only illus- 
trated edition extant. 


























THE ART OF 
HERBERT SCHMALz 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. (wow,11) 


Illustrated with Reproductions of Sixty-four of hi i 
Pictures, 32 in Colour and 32 in Black and White's oe riant 


4to, TWO GUINEAS net. Edition de Luxe, printed ws tom 
hand-made paper, super-royal 4to, limited to 150 copies, oa 


signed by the Artist, £5 Ss. net. 


Works by PROFESSOR HENRi BERGSON, 


Med. 8vo, Cloth, 10/6 each net. 


TIME AND FREE WILL 


An Essay on the immediate Data of Consciousness, Authorised 
Translation by F. L. POGSON, M.A, 


MATTER AND MEMORY 


Authorised Translation by N. M. PAUL and W.S. PALMER. 








THE COUNTY MEMORIAL §s SERIES, 


NEW VOLUMES, 
General Editor: Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, F.s4. 


Each with about 35 plates and numerous Text Illustrations 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. . 


OLD GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Edited by Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


OLD WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Edited by F. B. ANDREWS. 


HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND 


By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD 


and other writers. 
Two volumes. Cloth, gilt top. Demy 8vo, with 150 Illustrations, 
21/- net. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 5s. net each. 


CEDAR RUN, MANASSAS, AND 
SHARPSBURG. 


By E. W. SHEPPARD. 


THE WAR OF SECESSION, 1863. 


Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 
By Col. P. H. DALBIAC. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS 


Translated by A. R. Allinson from the French of Camille 
Lemonnier. Illustrated by E. J. DETMOLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. 5S. 


IRISH WAYS 


By JANE BARLOW. 


Ss d and cheaper edition. 16 Full-page Illustrations in 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Srecraror” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirerany SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i 
E have dealt with the chief events of the week in Tripoli 
in our leading columns. Here we need only add that 
Friday's news is exceedingly meagre, but such of it as there 
is points to the situation being as follows :—The Turkish 
attack on the too much extended Italian lines was pressed 
very hard, and owing to the large number of Arabs in the 
oasis who, after rendering up their arms and apparently 
abandoning hostility to the Italians, rose and attacked 
the trenches in the rear, the Italians were for a short time very 
near a disaster. Since the failure of the Turkish attack the 
Italian lines have been somewhat drawn in. This means that 
the Italian position is stronger, not weaker, than before, and 
the chances of the Arabs being successful in their next attack 
have greatly diminished. During the fighting the Turkish 
losses must have been very heavy indeed, for their soldiers, while 
charging, as they did, with great gallantry, were exposed to 
the Italian fire. In our opinion the Italian military authorities 
are to be congratulated upon the fact that the Turks are 
attacking their entrenchments,—fighting, that is, at a place 
where the troops can be easily fed and supplied with water. 
Nothing could be better for the Italians than that their 
enemies should break themselves against the earthworks 
round Tripoli. Two or three more unsuccessful attacks 
would destroy even the tough moral of the Turkish and Arab 
soldiers. Ifthe Turks had held offand had kept their force 
concentrated and watchful twenty or thirty miles inland, the 
Italians would have found it almost impossible to resist the 
temptation of organizing a force to attack them, But this 
would have meant enormous difficulties in the way of trans- 
port for food, water, and ammunition, and would have involved 
grave risks for the assailants. 





In our opinion if the Italians are wise they will, for the 
next few months, be content to hold the ports and coast line 
strongly and at places where their troops can be easily fed 
and watered, organizing meantime a few very light flying 
columns, but never attempting to penetrate inland in force. 
Such tactics as these will incidentally prevent all trade inter- 


Sourse with the interior, But this must prove exceedingly 





embarrassing for the enemy, because the native population of 
the interior require a good many supplies which can only be 
got through the ports. Therefore time is in favour of the 
Italians. Again, there are very large numbers of natives who 
depend in various ways upon trade, and who will soon become 
clamorous for its reopening. The Arabs in their own way 
are, as they always have been, great traders. If, then, the 
Italians have patience, and instead of trying to chase the 
Arabs up and down the desert sit tight at the coast, 
they will find a great deal of the present opposition die down, 


We have expressed elsewhere our deep regret at the reprisals 
of the Italians on the Arab population of the oasis. Though 
admitting to the full the provocation offered to the Italians, 
and also the danger to which they would have been exposed if 
they had not cleared the oasis, we feel convinced that the 
Italian action was overdone, and that the soldiers were allowed 
to get out of hand. Even granted that the Italians had a 
right to exercise vengeance upon a population which was 
in effect claiming first the rights of non-belligerents and then 
of combatants, it was bad policy as well as inhumane to 
demand their pound of flesh. Even if it is shown, as we 
believe it will be shown, that the slaughter of the Arabs has 
been much exaggerated, that slaughter will prove, we 
cannot doubt, a very great obstacle to what the Italians most 
desire—the pacification of Tripoli and the acquiescence 
of its inhabitants in Italian rule. But though we feel this we 
must deprecate very strongly the violent and offensive language 
that has been used to the Italians by certain sections of opinion 
in this country. 


Especially must we condemn the insulting character of the 
questions put in Parliament to Sir Edward Grey, in regard to 
which he displayed such strong disapproval. We congratulate 
him upon his courage and good sense inthis matter. It would 
have been very much easier for him to have bowed to the 
storm. But to have done so would not only have been unjust 
to the Italians, but would have been hypocritical in a high 
degree. We can surely express our regret at what has 
happened without insulting the Italian people and making 
ill blood with a nation to which we are united by so many 
bonds of sympathy. People have been far fiercer about 
the Italians than they were about the Armenian 
massacres or the recent massacre at Adana. Yet at 
Adana there was no state of war and, indeed, no pro- 
vocation whatever. The Christians were slaughtered merely 
because they were Christians. We have, of course, no desire 
to rake this up against the Turks, but one cannot help point- 
ing out the extraordinary want of proportion in the attacks 
upon Italy. It is very important that English influence 
should be exerted on the side of humanity, and that public 
opinion should record a protest against the overdoing of 
military executions, but public opinion will be far less 
effectual if it is unfair and exaggerated than if it is calm, 
just, and reasonable. 


The value of the aeroplane in warfare has been speedily 
demonstrated in Tripoli. Not only has it been effectively 
used for purposes of reconnaissance, but the Times corre- 
spondent, in a message dated November Ist, states that four 
shells were dropped—one with great effect—among the groups 
of Arabs in the desert. It may be urged that the forces in 
Tripoli are so ill-matched in equipment as to discount the 
lessons drawn from these achievements. In a war conducted 
on more normal lines both sides would employ aeroplanes, but 
this does not mean that they would simply cancel out. Even 
if the supply of these machines on either side were equal, a 
great advantage would rest with the army which could count 
on the more daring and skilful pilots, 
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Friday’s news from Peking shows the rapid way in which 
the forces of constitutional revolution are working. The 
Times correspondent, telegraphing on Thursday, tells us that 
the situation is now as follows : 

“The Throne is crushed and humiliated by recent events; the 
Princes are bewailing their lost power and the Manchus their lost 
privileges. Yuan Shih-kai, having arrived near Hankau, will 
begin parleying with the revolutionary leader in the hope of 
pacifying the rebels by compromise and discontinuing the work 
of suppression with bloodshed. Having ascertained the revo- 
lutionary views, Yuan Shih-kai, supported by the National 
Assembly, will endeavour to effect reconciliation on the basis of a 
constitutional monarchy responsible to the Cabinet and to Par- 
liament, and if suceessful will attempt to moderate the aspirations 
of the more extreme Republican movement in the southern 
provinces. An edict to-night constitutes a further success for the 
National Assembly, who are now conceded the task of drafting the 
Constitution, whereas previously they had only advisory, not 
legislative, powers.” 


We are further told that the Assembly is at present acting 
as arestraining influence on the military, but it will insist on 
the removal of all the Manchn prerogatives, including military 
control and the disbandment of all the Manchu corps through- 
out the Empire. The abolition of the Manchu pensions after 
one year’s notice will also be insisted on as well as the aboli- 
tion of the eunuchs and the discarding of the pigtail on the 
one hand and of the distinctive Manchu dress on the other. 
The Assembly aspires to create a Constitution on the model 
of the British. 


It is clear that Yuan Shib-kai has the ball at his feet. We 
believe he is to be trusted to act in the best interests of 
China, for besides being a far-sighted statesman he is a sincere 
Chinese patriot. If the revolutionaries inspired by Sun Yat 
Sen, whom we also believe to be a sincere lover of his country, 
are wise, they will trust Yuan Shih-kai. With their support 
nothing ean touch him, and he will be able to insist upon a 
policy of “thorough” not only in regard to the Manchus but 
in the clearing out the Augean stable of the Palace. The 
fact that the Emperor is a child is of no small advantage. A 
Regent can be got rid of with little difficulty, and a boy 
Emperor can be far more easily trained in constitutional 
ways than could a man who had grown up under the evil 
influences to which such persons are usually exposed in 
Criental countries. There is no reason indeed why Yuan 
Shih-kai should not be made Regent for the twelve or four- 
teen years which must elapse before the Emperor is old enough 
to act for himself. 


A Berlin telegram published in Friday’s Times tells us that 
the Franco-German negotiations have to all intents and pur- 
poses reached their end, the treaty in regard to the exchanges 
of territory in Africa having been initialed late on Thursday 
evening. The formal signature of both treaties wi!l probably 
take place before the week is out. We agree with the Times 
correspondent in his eulogy of the statesmanship and diplo- 
matic skill with which the French Ambassador in Berlin, who 
has been in chief charge of the negotiations, has acted. 
Similar praise may be accorded to the steadiness of the French 
Cabinet, of the French Press, and of French public opinion 
generally. It is very much to be hoped that their admirable 
record in this respect will not be spoilt by any unwise action 
in the Assembly in regurd to ratification. It would be a 
matter of deep regret to all the true friends of France if the 
Treaty were to be endangered by an attempt of the Assembly 
to higgle over details. 


The French nation should make their representatives under- 
stand that the matter must be looked at in the big. Here, 
undoubtedly, France has scored. The position of absolute 
paramountcy accorded in Morocco, a position which makes 
Morocco, except for the small Spanish sphere of infinence, the 
counterpart to Tunis, is a magnificent achievement. The 
French North African Empire, stretching from the borders of 
Tripoli to the Spanish sphere on the Atlantic, gives France 
the most splendid Colonial Empire in Africa. She will now 
have her India at her very doors. To gain that her statesmen 
have shown true wisdom in making the concessions which 
they have made to Germany in the Congo. To wreck such a 
scheme because some trading company or syndicate of con- 
cessionaires in the French Congo thinks it has not received 
enough consideration would be madness. 


The debate upon the Insurance Bill has continued under 





the closure resolutions during the week. On F 
on Monday the discussion as to the constitation of a 
societies was continued. On Tuesday Clause 32 was me 
which deals with the highly controversial question of the P, 
Office contributors. Mr. Sherwell moved that this part of ‘o8t 
scheme should be provisional, and on its present lines it should 
continue in operation for three years only, He argued { 
the benefits conferred on the very poor and unhealthy fell ¢ 
short of what was needed. He suggested that inducements 
should be offered to the friendly societies not to reject appli. 
eants merely on medical grounds. There ought also to be aa 
extension of sanatorium benefits. A violent eriticiem of the 
proposals in the Bill was made by Mr. Lansbury, The Bil 
was foredoomed to failure because after it had been passed the 
poor would still have to live in slams. The proper course to 
take would be to extend our Public Health legislation, Among 
further critics from all parts of the House was Mr. 

who said that the Bill would make the poor and weak contyi, 
bute unnecessarily for the benefit of the strong and healthy, 


riday week ang 


The discussion of the same clause was continued o 
Wednesday, when Mr. Lloyd George replied to his critics, 
He said that if there were to be approved socicties they max 
be given the right to select their members; and it followed 
that those who could not join the socicties must be dealt with 
independently. His scheme for meeting the preblem was, a3 
it stood, only temporary and experimental. While it lasted 
the Post Office contributors would be better off than they 
were now. He was prepared to accept an amendment giving 
the local health committees power to extend the time during 
which medical and sanatorium benefit could be given te eon. 
tributors. The deficit, if any arose in consequence of this, 
should be paid half out of the rates and half by the State, 
He could not accede to the demand that the balance to the 
credit of a contributor should be paid out to bis representa- 
tives on his death, as such a proposal wonld destroy the 
friendly societies. After saying that no practical alternative 
to his seheme was forthcoming, Mr. Lloyd George announced 
that he would accept Mr. Sherwell’s amendment. After some 
further diseussion the clause was carried by 187 votes to 82. 
On Thursday the House considered Clause 34, which contains 
the provisions affecting married women. Mr. Lloyd George 
gave an account of the concessions which he intends to make 
on this point, and which we describe and diseuss elsewhere, 
They were on the whole well received, and the clause as 
amended was agreed to without a division. 


The Copyright Bill was read a second time in the Honse of 
Lords on Tuesday. Lord Haldane pointed out that it pro- 
vided an almost complete code of Copyright law, that it 
provided for international copyright, and that it laid the 
foundation for a uniform system throughout the Empire. 
Lord Courtney, while admitting that these were great advan- 
tages, said that he doubted the necessity for extending the 
length of literary copyright in all cases to fifty years after 
the author’s death. The present length of time gave am 
amply sufficient remuneration to authors, and, moreover, he 
was inelined to think that the Bill would benefit the pub- 
lishers more than the authors. In the course of further 
discussion Lord Cromer laid stress upon the grievance of 
publishers im having to send free copies of books to the 
various public libraries. The Bill provided that a sixth 
library (that in Wales) was to be added to the number. Lord 
Cromer believed that in the case of expensive books this 
might be a hardship upon the publisher. 


On Friday the War Office issued the new Regulations for 
the National (late Veteran) Reserve. (n the whole the 
Regulations are satisfactory, and a great advance on wor 
which they supersede. They recognize in the first paracrap 
—and that is the essential point—that the Reserve is some 
thing more than a mere social institutien. 2 

“The National Reserve, which forms a part of the — 
organization, is primarily a register ef trained officers and eo ( 4 
who, being under yo further obligation for mmlitary | a 

i under the auspices of County Associations a” = 
couraged by the military authorities with a view to increasing 
military resources for national defence.” 

After noting that the members are net required to nie 
definite liability for military service, it is pointed bal ~ 
registration will enable the military authorities to keep 
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with men who would be willing and able to render 

‘tance in time of grave national emergency, when 
*rditional personnel may be required, either for active duties 
with the home defence forces or for other services.” 


touch 





The Regulations then lay down the thoroughly sound proviso 
the County Associations will frame their own 
rules for the fermation and organization of the Reserve, the 
names on the registers are to be classified as follows:— 
(a) Officers under 55 years of age, and other ranks under 
45 years of age, who are considered to be physically fit to join 
a combatant unit for service in the field; (6) Officers between 
the ages of 55 and 60, and other ranks between 45 and 55, who 
are considered to be physically fit either for combatant duty 
in garrisons or other fixed positions or for administrative 
work; (¢) Officers and other ranks not qualified to be included 
jn (a) and (b) who will become honorary members of the 
Reserve and be retained therein for social and influential 


purposes 


By this simple classification the military authorities will 
know exactly the nature of the asset which has been presented 
to them by the voluntary patriotism of the old soldiers and 
old volunteers of the country. Class (a) we venture to say, 
will show as fine a body of men as is to be found in any Reserve 
in the world, while a very large part of Class (6) will be physi- 
cally very little inferior to Class (a), and the whole of it 
exceedingly useful material. Even in Class (c) should the day 
of peril arise, we do not doubt that many of its members will 
be able to sing “ There's life in the old dog yet” with perfect 


sincerity, 


that though 





The Regulations, though showing clearly that the Reserve 
isfor use and not for show in case of the invasion of these 
islands, leave great elasticity as regards its use. In our 
opinion, however, there can be no doubt that if the enemy 
landed or there were imminent peril of their doing so, the 
great need of the hour would be the bringing up of all the cadres 
at home, whether Territorial, Regular, or Special Reserve, 
to the full war strength, and that for this purpose the 
National Reserve would be found invaluable. The main 
point, however, is to have a reservoir full of trained men of 
intelligence, moral, and patriotism, into which, in case of 
imminent need, the military authorities can dip for any and 
every purpose of home defence. In order, however, to attain 
this reservoir it is essential that no burdensome peace condi- 
tions, but only the invasion obligation, shall be laid upon the 
men. Otherwise the sources which fill the reservoir will be 
at once dried up. 


The Regulations will no doubt be minutely criticized. At 
present, however, no one who is interested in the formation 
of the Reserve should press objections in regard to details. 
The essential thing is to go forward with the work of forming 
the registers throughout England. At present the county 
which is most ahead with the Reserve is Surrey. There the 
numbers have reached 4,000. If other counties do as well as 
Surrey, and, as we have often said, there is no reason why they 
should not do even better, the National Reserve ought to 
number in all some 320,000 men, or as many as the whole of 
the Territorial force. In this body at least 100,000 should be 
in Class A and 150,000 in Class B. 


The Nineteenth Annual Congress of the National Free 
Labour Asseciation was held this week at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. Mr. Collison, who presided, welcomed the 
delegates in a vigorous address, in which he declared that they 
did not only represent the 800,000 enrolled members of the 
Association, they also spoke for the voiceless millions who 
were with them in principle, because they had for years 
steadily set their faces against trade-union tyranny, and would 
never consent to have their destinies controlled by men who 
lived “ by the sweat of their jaw.” Amongst the resolutions 
passed the most note-worthy was that urging the repeal of the 
Trade Disputes Act. In this connexion we may note that while 
Mr. Asquith, in reply to a question on Monday, stated that the 
Government were considering whether the law relating 
to picketing required amendment, he expressed an opinion 





t the existing law was adequate to deal with coercion by 


threats and intimidation. The law, he continued, can be and 
ought tobe enforced, but the difficulty, which was very con- 
siderable, lay in “the impossibility of securing evidence.” As 
the Daily Graphic tersely puts it, that is exactly the case of 
those who assert that the law needs amendment, 


We are glad to note that on Wednesday the Home 
Secretary announced the Government’s intention of omit- 
ting from the Coal Mines Regulation Bill the clause that 
forbids the employment of women at the pit brow. This 
provision was added to the Bill during the Committee 
stage at the instance of the Miners’ Federation. The 
objections that are usually urged against the employment of 
pit-brow women are two—that the work is injurious to the 
health and tothe morals of those employed. If either of these 
objections could be substantiated we should be among the 
strongest supporters of any proposal for putting an end tothe 
abuse; for we have always held that in such cases (¢g., the 
employment of women beneath the surface in mines) inter- 
ference by Parliament is justifiable. Nothing seems clearer 
however, than that the facts are the reverse. The occupation 
is an unusually healthy one, and the women work quite apart 
from the men; and the suggestions made have been 
unanimously and vehemently denied by the women them- 
selves. 


A meeting promoted by a committee of the Four Oxford 
Settlements was held at Oxford yesterday week. Lord 
Selborne in a lively speech dwelt on the lack of enterprise 
#hown by the best men at Oxford to-day as compared with 
thirty years ago. That they should make choice of the Home 
instead of the Indian Civil Service filled him with dismay and 
even disgust. ‘“ The difference is as between the life of a con- 
scientious mangold-wurzel and a benevolent eagle.” This is 
a picturesque but exaggerated statement—Lord Selborne 
overlooks the effect of combining examinations which were 
formerly separate—but we cordially approve of his warning 
against the dangers of class ignorance. If, he added, 
they wanted to do anything for Englishmen who did 
not belong to their own social or intellectual circle, they 
must know something about them, and that was why he 
wanted them to go to the University Settlements. Sir 
John Simon spoke eloquently on the charm of Oxford and the 
true way in which her alumni should repay their debt; but the 
speech of the meeting was that of Mr. Paterson, the author of 
“ Across the Bridges,” who from his own experience insisted 
that it was nota duty, but a privilege and pleasure, to take 
part in Settlement work. 







We note with interest that the Times, in a leading article 
on “Problems of Admiralty” in the issue of Friday week, 
returns to the question of the expense to parents of the new 
system of naval training. While strongly demurring to the 
charge of inefficiency levelled against it more than once by 
Mr. Barnes in the House of Commons, the writer is unable 
to deny that it is undemocratic and costly, and holds that 
Parliament, if the Board of Admiralty will not move, will 
sooner or later compel them to remedy these defects. Under 
the present system, of a common entry by which the expenses 
are levelled up to the old ‘ Britannia’ standard, parents of 
naval cadets must be prepared to spend at least £100 a year 
for seven years on the training of their sons, and the class 
from which engineer officers were formerly recruited is ruled 
out altogether. The true remedy, he continues, is that, as in 
the United States, the whole cost of the education of junior 
officers should be borne by the Admiralty until the pay of 
such officers enables them to support themselves. It would 
cost £100,000 a year, but it would end once and for all 
the anomaly that all commissioned officers of the Navy 
must henceforth be drawn entirely from less than one- 
twentieth of the total population of these islands. We are 
glad to see the Times, not for the first time, lending its 
powerful support to views that have been repeatedly expressed 
in these columns in the last ten years. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 79i—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>——-. 
THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. 


EWS received during the past week shows that the 
war in Tripoli has not, for the time, been going 
well for the Italians. Repeated and determined attacks 
have been made by the Turks and Arabs upon the long 
Italian line of entrenched outposts which curve round 
the city of Tripoli. Though the Turkish claims to great 
victories and to the capture of prisoners and Italian forts 
have proved, we are glad to say, to be groundless, the 
t numerical strength of the attacking force and the 
individual courage of the Turkish soldiers have made it 
necessary for the Italians to draw in their line so as to 
make it shorter and therefore less vulnerable to attack. 
It is to this circumstance no doubt that are due the 
rumours of the capture of two forts. The Italians with- 
drew from some of their earthworks which had been too 
far advanced. All this does not of course mean that the 
Italians are in any danger of being driven into the sea 
or of suffering any great disaster. It does mean, however, 
that they are going to find the resistance in and around 
Tripoli much more serious than they had at first supposed. 
As almost always happens in invasions of an Oriental 
country by Europeans, the Arabs were, to begin with, sur- 
prised and bewildered and unable to make any resistance. 
They appeared therefore to be completely cowed and to 
be willing to accept Italian domination. In reality they 
were collecting themselves foraspring. With the military 
instinct which Arabs and Turks, however primitive their 
war methods may seem from certain points of view, always 
show, they formed a point of concentration at a place in 
the desert near Tripoli, but out of reach of the Italian 
arms, or at any rate too far for them to reach at 
present. To this point of concentration crowded Arabs 
and fighting men of the desert of all kinds, and by the 
middle of last week a very formidable force was got 
together. 

On Monday, October 23rd, this force flung itself upon the 
Italian position in great strength, though there seems to 
be no clear report as to the actual numbers. During the 
attack on the long line of entrenchments there occurred an 
incident which all friends of Italy must regret and deplore, 
even if it should prove that the official defence put forward 
from Rome is as sound as we hope it may prove to be. 
The Italian lines are flung out so far that they include an 
oasis not actually connected with the town of Tripoli. It 
is, indeed, a kind of garden suburb, with a thin strip of 
desert or partial desert separating it from the walls of the 
town. This garden suburb was inhabited by a large 
number of Arabs who were not only supposed to be 
reconciled to the Italians, but were believed to have 
surrendered their arms and to have accepted the protec- 
tion of the Italians as non-fighting men. When, however, 
the main Turkish attack was launched, the Arabs of the 
suburb and oasis rose and poured a murderous fire into the 
back of the Italians, who, lying in their trenches, were 
already hard pressed by the main assault. The Arabs of the 
suburb had, it appears, been in secret communication with 
the Turks, and were ready when the firing gave them the 
signal to spring to arms. Their submission had been a 
fraud, and from all sorts of hiding places they produced 
repeating rifles and stores of ammunition. The fact that 
the oasis is a network of palm trees, garden walls, and 
small houses made the position of these treacherous in- 
surgents a commanding one. If the Italian troops had not 
been exceptionally brave and steady, the totally unexpeeted 
attack in the rear might have caused a panic, of the result 
of which one shudders tothink. Fortunately, however, the 
Italians were able first to drive off the main frontal attack 
and then to deal with the enemies in their rear. We may 
mention here that the photographs in the Daily Mirror of 
Wednesday bring out in a very striking way the position of 
the Italians. One of the photographs shows men in a 
trench in a position which they very seldom are called on to 
occupy in war. Instead of a line of men lying or crouching 
in the trench, all facing and firing one way, the trench is 
bristling with rifles on both sides; the soldiers are firing 
back to back. That is a position so perilous, so terrible, 
indeed, that soldiers must be expected to do all in their 
power to prevent its recurrence. 

Now comes the point at which the controversy as to the 


action of the Italians and the conflict of evidence bes; 
The exceptionally trustworthy, well-informed, and 
per-enced correspondent of the Times, the corre & 
of Reuter’a Agency, and the photographer of oa 
Mirror, are all in agreement in declaring that the repy; 

on the part of the Italians were unnecessarily an 
bloody. In effect the correspondents tell us that not and 
did the Italian soldiers in the heat of blood retaliate be 
their assailants, but that for no less than three days the 
whole oasis was given up to military execution.” The 
correspondents of the Times and Reuter’s Agen 
give us to understand indeed that the Italian oon 
practically slaughtered out its inhabitants, killi 
meluding some women and children, to the number of 
4,000. Excited Italian newspaper writers speak of their 
exterminating the whole suburban population. If thig 
should unhappily prove true, then undoubtedly there wif 
be a terrible stain upon the Italian arms, ough the 
Italians would be fully justified in making an example of 
men who had been disarmed and received the protection 
due to disarmed citizens, and who then treacherously abused 
the consideration that had been shown them, and, produe. 
ing hidden arms, attacked those who had trusted them, 
nothing could justify wholesale extermination and the 
deliberate killing of women and children. The accidental 
killing of women im a population in which both sexeg 
wear flowing robes is no doubt very difficult to avoid, 

If the massacre took place, not only is it morally to 
be condemned, but also politically. What the Italians 
want to avoid above all things is resistance in the nature 
ofa holy war. But that is just the kind of resistance 
they are sure to provoke if the troops are allowed to lose thei 
heads and not only to kill men recklessly but to kill or 
give the impression that they have killed women or have 
forced them to unveil—a proceeding which is sure to lead 
to the belief, whether true or not, that the women hayg 
been violated by the soldiery. Massacre and the mis- 
handling of women are far more likely to harden the hearts 
of Mohammedans than to strike terror into them. Ne 
doubt they fear death as do other men, but they are always 
apt to think that peaceful submission is useless, that they 
are certain to be killed, and that therefore they may as 
well die fighting desperately. The essential thing is to 
disabuse them of this opinion and to make them under. 
stand that they are not doomed to death even if the 
Europeans win. Anything in the nature of a massacre, of 
course, makes it impossible to dissuade them that it is 
possible to live peacefully under the Italians. 

We have stated the case against the Italians. We must 
now deal with the statement issued by the Italian Prime 
Minister on Wednesday, which, if the facts given can be 
substantiated, offers a complete defence for the Italians, 
The Prime Minister begins by recounting the sudden 
rising of the Arabs on October 23rd much as we have told 
it. He goes on to say that “in consequence it became an 
imperative necessity to purge the oasis of the traitors and 
to punish those of them who had committed some special 
criminal acts.” Accordingly “those who during the fight- 
ing or immediately after were found with arms in hand 
were shot.” (The carrying of arms ought not always to be 
a sign of guilt, but in the case where a population is sup- 

sed to have given up its arms one can hardly blame the 

talians for taking the bearing of arms as a sign that those 
who bore them had been using them.) In addition we are 
told that those who after a regular trial were found guilty 
of murder or other criminal acts of the kind were 
shot. Then follows the point which we must regard as 
crucial. The Prime Minister, speaking, of course, on the 
information he has received from Tripoli, declares that 
“other Arabs were arrested to the number of 2,000, because 
they had connived at the treachery, or because they 
had contravened the order of the Governor for the sur- 
render of all arms, and these prisoners were transported 
to the Italian islands.” He goes on to say that on the 
days following the 23rd some fresh partial outbreaks of 
revolt occurred and were repressed in the same way. 
“ Therefore there was no systematic slaughter of unarmed 
people, of women and children. ‘There was no indis- 
criminate repression.” Finally we are told that as the 
attack on the advanced posts did not cease all the walls 
of the gardens, plantations, and everything which in the 
oasis might offer a shelter to rebels were demolished. 
“This was not done until all inoffensive Arabs, the women 





and children had been removed from the oasis and brought 
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wards Tripoli.” Signor Giolitti concludes by declaring, 

aw we = i fraid cok too likely to be true, that 

bor f atrocious infamy were trated on wounded 

- * soldiers. He mentions also how two companies of 
Teacher of about 400 men lost more than 300 killed and 
had only 14 wounded. This, no doubt, points to the 
two companies having been ambuscaded and massacred. 
He further says that on the 23rd and the 26th the Italians 
Jost altogether 374 killed and only 150 wounded. “It 
will be evident,” he continues, “ that such a result would 
have been impossible unless our wounded had been 
massacred in the unfair fight.” ; ; 

Which are we to believe? The official version or the 
reports of the correspondents ? The first impulse of most 
English readers will be to disbelieve the official version, 
and to say that of course the Prime Minister has got to 
make the best defence he can for a terrible blunder. 
Though ourselves by no means inclined to swallow either 
this or any other official explanation wholesale, we should 
strongly advise our readers to suspend judgment. Though 
the official version may gloss over acts of Italian barbarity, 
it must also be remembered that the Times and Reuter’s 
correspondents could not have seen with their own eyes the 
general massacre which they describe, and which they no 
doubt genuinely believed to have taken place. In all such 
cases men have to act upon information | received from 
others. No man can see 4,000 people killed. But the 
Arabs and the Italians were very greatly excited, and we 
may be sure that in their reports they exaggerated what 
was done in the confused fighting in the gardens. When 

ple are perturbed by danger and horrified by the shed- 
og of blood they soon lose the sense of proportion and 
even the power of ceunting. The shooting of thirty or 
forty men might easily be exaggerated into tales of whole- 
sale destruction and the slaughter of thousands. As we 
have said, the crucial point is the efficial statement that 
2,000 prisomers were taken on the days in question. If 
that can be proved a great deal will have been done 
to clear the character of the Italiam army, as we most 
sincerely hepe and believe it will be cleared. The taking 
of these prisoners will show that the Italians acted as 
civilized treops ought to have acted in the very trying cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. Whilst the firing 
was going on they weuld most naturally have retaliated 
upon the mea of the suburb with all the strength at their 
command, aud would also most naturally have shot all 
citizens, hitherto believed to be peaceful and unarmed, who 
were treacherously attacking them in the rear. As soon, 
however, as the Turkish attack in frent had been repulsed, 
the proper plan would kave been for the Italian officers to 
attempt to get hold of the ringleaders in the insurrection 
and make an example of them, while at the same time 
giving protection te the general population of the oasis. 

The final step would have been to clear the oasis of its 
inhabitants, » Be it would be absolutely impossible to trust 
them again er to expect the Italian soldiers to fight with 
foes who were ready to stab them in the back. The clearing 
of the oasis should have meant, however, not the killing 
but simply the taking prisoners of the inhabitants. This 
in effect is what the Italian Prime Minister teils us did 
— If that is so then the Italian military authorities 
will have nething to be ashamed of. 

Though it may seem a somewhat lame and conventional 
—. we expect that on full investigation —— 
will be found to lie between the two reports. In a 
probability the massacre was not nearly = bad as the 
correspondents first imagined it to be, and, next, that 
though no orders were given to the Italian troops 
to perpetrate anything in the nature of a massacre, 
the fierce southern blood led them to make their re- 
prisals far more vehement than was necessary. No one 
who has seen an Italian crowd ina state of excitement 
over some cemparatively trivial matter will wonder that 
men who had been treated as the men in the Italian 
trenches were treated, and whose minds had been further 

med, as no doubt they were, by the butchery of their 

Wounded, showed very little patience or self-control, either 
mm clearing the oasis or in selecting the persons who were 
Mes made an example. British people are seldom 
judicially minded when it is a question of humanity, and we 
cannot profess to regret this altogether, for the unchaining 
ofthe blood lust is horrible and to be condemned even 
When there is excuse or explanation for it. At the same 

time we most sincerely trust that people here will keep 





their heads in this matter and not let sentiment run away 
with their sense of justice. We do not wish to say anything 
in prejudice of the Turks, but it would be foolish to forget 
that fanatical Moslems do not fight with kid gloves. As the 
Armenian massacres, and still more the recent massacre at 
Adana, show, they can be terribly cruel in their methods. 
Two wrongs do not make a right, but in view of what the 
Turks have done to Christians so recently and of their 
methods of fighting in Tripoli which have come under the 
eyes of the Italian troops, it would be most unfair to 
expect those troops to consider matters in the calm 
and philosophic spirit in which we consider them in 
England. One must never forget, too, that the Turk 
and the North African Arabs play a very different 
part in the popular imagination of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean, and especially of the Southern Italians, 
from the part they play here. The ordinary Italian private 
soldier has been taught from his youth to regard the Turk 
and the Arab as ancient enemies who oppressed him, and 
ravaged his coasts, and destroyed his ships, and bore his 
women and children into captivity. Hence the Italian often 
goes into battle with a traditionary feeling, akin to that of 
the Crusader, which it is very difficult for our people to 
realize. Still, when all is said and done, the Italian 
authorities will be making the greatest possible mistake if 
they do not keep their troops better in hand and do every- 
thing in their power to avoid a repetition of what took 
place between October 23rd and 26th. The more they 
avoid military executions the better it will be for the pro- 
spects of their army and their future government. They 
mean to stop in Tripoli, and therefore they have got to 
live with the Mohammedans who inhabit it. The less, then, 
they inflame the hatred of the population and give cause 
for bitter memories the better. Cruelty and unnecessary 
bloodshed are as bad from the military and political point 
of view as from the moral. 





THE HOME RULE MYSTERY. 


HE controversy over the nature of the Home Rule 
Bill raised by the forecast in the Daily News offers 
anything but an edifying spectacle. The Daily News 
sticks to its guns and declares in effect that its outline is 
semi-official. Mr. Redmond, on the other ha..i, is very 
angry, and roundly asserts that no reliance whatever is 
to be placed upon it. Meantime other Irish critics have 
joined in and have declared that if the Daily News pro- 
posals are really those of the Government they will prove 
absolutely unacceptable to Ireland. This is said to be 
specially the case in regard to the proposal that the Irish 
Parliament shall not control the Irish Customs and Excise. 
We may say parenthetically that this particular protest 
seems to us not a little surprising. We had thought that 
it was practically admitted that no sane Government could 
propose to hand over the Custems and Excise to Ireland. 
It would indeed be Colonial Home Rule with a vengeance 
if Ireland were to be placed in a position to erect a 
Customs barrier between this country and herself, and so 
incidentally to deal a death-blow to the great city of 
Belfast. No city in the world lives more upon Free Trade 
than does Belfast. It would seem, however, that there 
is a real danger of so mad a scheme being proposed, 
for we note that Liberal apologists actually adopt 
the line of defence that if the Irish Government 
were to be so foolish as te put duties upon goods 
coming from England and Scotland — which, of course, 
they declare is most unlikely —the Central Government 
would have the power to bring them to their senses 
by reprisals—that is, by a tariff war. In fact we find 
earnest Liberals abandoning the whole Free Trade case 
and assuming that reprisals by means of a tariff war are 
the proper way to fight protective duties. All the old and 
perfectly sound arguments about not cutting off your nose 
to spite your face disappear, and the naked Tariff Reform 
plea for the proper way of dealing with hostile tariffs 
bounds to the front. 

In view of the darkness, confusion, and uncertainty 
caused by the Daily News disclosures and Mr. Redmond’s 
denials, we cannot help thinking that the Government 
would be well advised if they were now to put forward the 
outline of their proposals; for it is impossible to believe 
that those proposals are not yet adopted in principle if 
not in detail. Home Rule bas been the principal item of 
the Liberal programme too long to make it conceivable 
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that the leaders do not yet know what they are going to 
propose. We venture to say that if they do not soon give 
their followers a lead they will find them committed to all 
sorts of cross opinions, which may prove exceedingly diffi- 
cult to harmonize. If the Government are not moved by 
this plea, surely they ought to be moved by one which we 
feel sure is entertained by moderate opinion in the country 
and by those non-party men who, however much politicians 
would like to ignore them, are certain to be heard ata 
moment of great national crisis such as that created by pro- 
posals so tremendous as those involved in Home Rule. Such 
men have a right to know what is going to be done, and to 
know it in time to hear the matter discussed fairly and 
fully, not merely in Parliament, but out of Parliament. 
The case for the Government taking the country into their 
confidence and giving ample time fora thorough discussion 
outside Parliament is enormously increased by the modern 
method of hurrying measures through the Commons by 
means of the closure and the guillotine. No doubt Govern- 
ment apologists would tell us that we have no right to 
assume that such measures will be employed to get the 
Home Rule Bill through. But though this may be the 
official belief, we are sure that all persons of experience and 
of open mind will agree with us that, whatever may be the 

resent intentions of Ministers, it is quite certain that the 

iscussions on the Home Rule Bill will in fact be eut short 
by the closure and the guillotine. We were assured that 
the Insurance Bill would not be guillotined : where are these 
assurances now? The Welsh Party, who care little or 
nothing for Irish Home Rule, are waiting eagerly for their 
measure of Disestablishment. If it is postponed too long 
they will be certain to grow restive and to tell the Govern- 
ment that they will not have the chances of passing their 
measure destroyed by too much talk over Home Rule. 
This will be sure to cause resort to the guillotine. But if 
exhaustive debate is to be denied in Parliament, it is, as 
we have said, essential that it shall be allowed in the 
country, and for such debate an early disclosure of the 
Government proposals is necessa Again it will be seen 
that in the Government’s own interests they would be 
wise to take the country into their confidence. They will 
be able to make out a better case for the guillotine next 
May or June if they are able to say that the country has 
had the whole subject before it in general outline since 
November. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that we are trying to lay a 
trap for the Government. No Cabinet, it will be urged, 
could allow a controversial measure to be prematurely dis- 
closed, and so torn to pieces and destroyed before it had 
come before the House of Commons. We venture to say 
that such a plea is utterly unworthy of the subject and the 
occasion. If the Government Bill is a good Bill, as they 
assert it to be, its chances of converting the country will 
not be impaired but very much improved by allowing a 
longer time for discussion. We are certain that a wise 
advocate of Home Rule would say that its chief danger is 
its novelty and its likelihood of arousing the essentially 
conservative instinct of the ordinary Englishman. His 
first impulse is to dislike a new proposal; but if that pro- 
posal is a sound one he will, after two or three months’ 
consideration, reconcile himself toit. Bad Bills, no doubt, 
can be best carried by a rush through Parliament. Good 
Bills, on the other hand, always gain by proper time being 
given for the public to edie dhe. Familiarity only 
breeds contempt in the case of injurious measures. The 
unwillingness of the Government to let the country know 
how they mean to solve the problem before them will be 
taken as a proof, and rightly taken, that the Ministry do not 
believe in their own measure, and are pushing it forward 
in order to keep themselves in office rather than to solve 
the Irish question. 

It may be as well to say a little more specifically what 
we mean by the Government giving us an outline of their 
Bill. In the first place they ought to let us know whether 
they do or do not mean to go in for a policy of Home 
Rule all round—the policy of pseudo-Federalism. If they 
mean to do so then clearly their Bill must in principle be 
applicable not only to Ireland but to Scotland, to Wales, 
and to the ten or twelve fragments into which England 
will have to be divided to produce something like equality 
between the component parts of the Federation which is to 
replace the United Kingdom. Everything indeed depends 
upon this question whether the scheme is to be designed 
to fit the case of Ireland alone, or whether it is to be a 





re 
model for future use. As a deduction from thi : 
we must ask whether the Government do or do nt eation 
the Irish members to remain at Westminster in the ful] 
numbers to which the population of Ireland entitles her 
Again, we must ask, do they mean that the Irish members 
are to vote upon matters which concern only England, 
Scotland, and Wales, as well as on Imperial questions and 
questions connected with the relations between @ 
Britain and Ireland? In other words, are Irish domestig 
affairs to be placed outside the purview of English and 
Scotch members, but the domestic affairs of Great Britain 
within the purview of the Irish members ? 

In regard to finance, a whole series of questions must be 
asked, questions which are at present greatly perpleri 
men’s minds, and to which definite answers joe. and ougit 
to be given. In the first place, is Ireland to pay a contriby, 
tion towards the interest and repayment of the Nationa) 
Debt, a debt in which the Old Irish National Debt is m 
and of which the greater = was raised after the Union and 
in the interests of Ireland quite as much as those of Great 
Britain, and also of which a portion was spent on excly. 
sively Irish purposes? Next, is the Irish Parliament to cop. 
trol Customs and Excise? Arising out of this point is the 
question whether the Irish Parliament is to have the power 
to foster and stimulate Irish industries by the grant of 
bounties. Next, are Irish services, which are now payable 
wholly out of the Imperial Exchequer—such as Old 
Pensions, Education, Insurance, and the Police—to bg 
borne in future solely by Treland, or is the Imperial 
Parliament—though it will have no control over such 
affairs—to continue to subsidize and grant aids to the Irish 
taxpayer in these respects? Again, are the taxpayers of 
Great Britain to guarantee, and thus bear the burden of, the 
land purchase loans, although in future it will be the Irish 
and not the Imperial Parliament that will make laws in 
regard to the collection of the instalments, and gene 
shape the Irish land laws? Im fact, is the Imperi 
Parliament to have no concern, small or great, with 
Irish land except to provide the money for, and run the 
risks of, purchase? If the answer is that in some form or 
another the British taxpayers will continue to subsidize 
and relieve the Irish taxpayer in such matters as Old Age 
Pensions, Education, Insurance, the Police, and the Land 
Purchase, will the Imperial Parliament, as representing the 
subsidizing taxpayers, be allowed to supervise the expendi- 
ture of the money paid over by them—that is, will they be 
allowed to grant it annually and to criticise the manner in 
which it is laid out—or will they be required to hand over 
so much money every year or to pay down a lump sum and 
ask no questions ? 

We come now to a matter of paramount importance 
as regards the Government scheme, and one upon which 
the nation ought undoubtedly to have an early answer. It 
is this. Will the Government force those parts of Ireland 
which are unwilling to be placed under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment and who would prefer to remain under the Imperial 
Parliament, as parts of the United Kingdom, to pass unders 
Dublin Parliament whether they like it or not? In other 
words, will they or will they not refuse to accede to the 
proposal that any county in which a majority of the 
electors so desire may remain outside the operation of the 
Home Rule Bill? Will they apply the arguments which 
are inducing them to propose Home Rule for the South of 
Treland to those s of the North which as passionately 
desire to resist Home Rule as the southern parts are 
presumed passionately to desire it? The answer to this 
question is fraught with momentous consequences, and we 
do not propose to argue its merits now; but surely no one 
will deny that it is a question which the Government must 
answer one way or the other, and that they ought, on s0 
fundamental a matter, to let the answer be known without 
delay. We do not suggest that the questions we have put 
are exhaustive, for no doubt there are proposals in the 
Government Bill which will come as a great surprise to & 
large part of the country. For those surprise pro 
the case for disclosure is still stronger, for the more novel 
they are the more essential it is that there should be 
adequate time in which to get accustomed to them, and #0 
discuss them justly. 

We do not suggest that the Government should produce 
the draft of their Bill. It would, however, be perfectly easy 
for Mr. Asquith or Mr. Birrell to put forth in the name of 
the Government a reasoned memorandum stating the lines 
on which the Government propose to deal with the vex 
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ons and with new points. If such a memorandum 
en it could be left to official advocates of the 
Government to point out how the skeleton would be filled 
jn, and to show where the actual details are not yet settled. 
If the Government are sincere they will certainly want to 
hear the case of their opponents and to study it. But they 
will hear it much more clearly and study it much better if 
the preliminary discussion takes place outside Parliament 
than if it is confined to the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, always overheated by party passion, and super- 
heated in cases where the closure and the guillotine are 


applied. 


questi : 
were g!v' 





THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


E rebellion in China has already produced the results 

which from the first seemed inevitable to all sound 
judges, and, whatever may be its final outcome, we can 
confidently declare that the old régime is already at an 
end. The event which has had the greatest influence in 
effecting this extraordinary change in the Constitution of 
China has been the appearance during the last few days of 
a powerful party of moderate reformers as oppesed to the 
extremist rebels in the Yang-tse, with an ideal leader in 
the person of Yuan Shih-kai. The Chinese Court seem to 
have hoped till the last moment that this remarkable man 
would throw over the principles which he has worked for 
all his life, and would unconditionally consent to save the 
tottering dynasty by crushing the Hankau rebellion. But 
they were soon able to measure the depth of their delusions. 
A large part of the Northern Army, which had been ordered 
to the South, acting in obvious collusion with the National 
Assembly, refused to entrain at Lanchau, a place near 
Tientsin, until the Throne had assented to three memorials 
which had been presented by the Assembly. These 
memorials demanded a Constitution, which should be 
framed in accordance with the Assembly’s wishes; the 
appointment of a capable Prime Minister to form a 
Cabinet, which should contain no members of the Imperial 
family; and finally the amnesty of all political offenders. 
It will be seen that the enly important distinction between 
these demands of the so-called loyalist troops and those 
of the rebels themselves is that, while the latter ask 
for the abolition of the Monarchy, the former are con- 
tent to allow the present dynasty to survive with 
its powers emasculated and constitutionalized. The 
dilemma was a painful one for the Regent; but without a 
moment's hesitation he proceeded to impale himself upon 
itsshorter horn. The day after the presentation of the 
Ianchau army’s demands an edict, couched in the most 
humiliating and even ludicrous terms, was issued from the 
Throne. In it the Emperor, who, it must be remembered, 
is a child of five, is made to admit in the frankest terms 
the deplorable state of the country—the corruption, the 
oppression, the incompetence. For all these scandals he 
confesses that he alone is responsible: he offers a profuse 
and abject apology and promises finally to mend his ways. 
Some passages from this truly astonishing document 
deserve quotation:—“I have reigned,” says the baby 
Emperor, “for three years, and have always acted con- 
scientiously in the interests of the people, but I have not 
employed men properly, not having political skill. . . . 
The whole Empire is seething. The minds of the 
— are perturbed. The spirits of our nine late 
mperors are unable properly to enjoy sacrifices, while 
it 18 feared the people will suffer grievously. All 
these are my own fault. . Even if all unite, I 
still fear falling; but if the Empire’s subjects do not 
regard and do not honour Fate and are easily misled by 
outlaws, then the future of China is unthinkable. I am 
most anxious day and night. My only hope is that my 
subjects will thoroughly understand.” The edict at the 
same time pepmete that the petitions of the Lanchau 
troops should be granted. The news on Thursday seemed 
to show that the Army was not completely satisfied by the 
reply, and the demands have been reformulated in twelve 
articles. This Chinese Magna Carta seems, on the whole, 
to be very practical as well as just. We may, however, 
doubt the wisdom of the provocative demand that 
“ members of the Imperial Clan shall be for ever declared 
ineligible as Ministers.” Proscriptions to all eternity 
partake too much of the Day of Judgment for mundane 
constitutions. There remains to be recorded the most 


On Wednesday Yuan Shih-kai, who had already been 
given absolute command in the Yang-tse, was appointed 
Prime Minister, and at the same time several further 
important appointments were announced for his sup- 
porters. 

Except for the undoubted fact that the Manchu ci- 
garchy is at an end, nothing can be said with certainty as 
to the future of China. Will the rebels at Hankau and in 
other parts of the Empire be content with this great 
triumph of their movement, and will they now join hands 
with Yuan Shih-kai and work with him for the firm 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy? Or do the 
concessions come too late? Will they merely serve, like 
those in the last fatal years of the reign of Louis XVI., 
to precipitate the State into deeper and deeper gulfs of 
anarchy? Both these alternatives are undoubtedly 
possible. But there are signs that the more hopeful of 
them is also the more probabie. There is nothing, to 
begin with, to lead one to believe that the great bulk of the 
population is prepared for such a violent change as the 
substitution of a democratic republic for the old monarchy 
with all its religious associations. The history of China 
provides records of innumerable rebellions and civil wars, 
but it shows also that the conception of the Empire as a 
whole, with a single ruler at its head, is deeply rooted 
in the Chinese character. And that character, despite 
appearances, has altered but little in its fundamentals. 
But the most hopeful feature of the present situation is 
the presence at the head of affairs of a man who is pecu- 
liarly well fitted to deal with it. The Times correspondent 
in atelegram on Wednesday, immediately after the ap- 
pointment of Yuan Shih-kai was made, declared that it 
caused “immense satisfaction both to Chinese and 
foreigners,” and was bound to have a tranquillizing 
effect.- Yuan Shih-kai possesses the confidence of the 
European residents in China, but he is in no sense 
“ Europeanized.” He is consequently respected by the 
Chinese themselves in a way which would be impossible 
with a man whose education and ideals differed completely 
from their own. And, though he is an ardent reformer, 
Yuan Shih-kai is not a mere dreamer. On the contrary, 
he is an efficient administrator and an able general, and is 
therefore trusted by the Army as well as by the National 
Assembly. Appealing, then, alike to the foreigners and 
the patriotic Chinese, to the civil and to the military sides 
of the community, essentially a possibilist in temperament, 
Yuan Shih-kai is infinitely more capable of dealing with 
the situation than such an idealist as Sun Yat Sen. 
There are great hopes that by proceeding cautiously in the 
direction of the essential reforms, by straightening the 
finances, reforming the administration, and reorganizing 
the Army, he may succeed in inaugurating the new régime 
in China without recourse to any violent or revolutionary 
changes. 

If we turn to the remoter developments of the overthrow 
of the Manchu power we can see no greater cause for 
pessimism. It is true that in general representative in- 
stitutions are a failure among Oriental peoples, but it may 
yet turn out that the Chinese are an exception to this 
rule. And if democratic government in China proves 
itself a success, her importance in international politics 
will necessarily grow immensely. Whatever may happen, 
Yuan Shih-kai is sure to devote his energies particularly to 
the improvement of the Army; and a powerful Chinese 
Army would effectively upset the balance of power in the 
Yar East. But though the New China would be a for- 
midable neighbour, we can see no reason to suppose that 
she would be an aggressive one. She would no doubt 
put an end to foreign intimidation and oppression: to those 
who attacked her she would be a dangerous enemy. It is 
especially, perhaps, with Japan, which now sends every 
year a stream of emigrants to Corea, that difficulties might 
be expected to arise. We cannot believe, in any case, that 
there is the least possibility of a conflict between her and 
this country. Nor have we anything to fear from an out- 
burst of industrial inactivity in China. Far from excluding 
us from any markets, such a development would open new 
ones to us. For the Chinese would necessarily wish to 
exchange the goods made by themselves for others. And 
every increase in the amount of Chinese production and so 
in the number of exchanges between us and China must 
tend to increase our wealth. To sum up, then, while 
statesmen all over the world will watch future events in 





important ef all the concessions made to the reformers. 


China with deep anxiety, it is justifiable to hope that they 
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will not be to the disadvantage either of Great Britain in 
particular or, in general, of the peace of the world. 





THE INSURANCE BILL MUDDLE. 


S the Insurance Bill proceeds on its way through the 
House, large masses of it being swallowed without 
debate or discussion, it is almost impossible to form a clear 
estimate of what has been done. Each day Mr. Lloyd 
George announces fresh concessions, which, as far as can be 
judged, are made without any regard to the general finance 
of the scheme. The latest series of concessions is with 
regard to the treatment of women. The Spectator, from 
the outset, has protested against the shameful injustice to 
which women as a body were subjected by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals, and we are glad to learn that at the 
eleventh wes some concessions are to be made to the 
reasonable claims of women. As the Bill originally stood, 
all unmarried women were compelled to subscribe to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s fund, and the moment they married 
they lost all claim upon it except in the event of their 
being left destitute in widowhood and returning to indus- 
trial work. Thus this great scheme, which was proclaimed 
as a measure of social justice, proposed that young factory 
girls and domestic servants should bear the whole cost of 
re-insuring married women for whose future no provision 
had been made either by husband or by friends. How any 
responsible Minister could ever have put such a proposal on 
paper it is difficult to understand. 

Under pressure Mr. Lloyd George has at last yielded to 
the extent of accepting the group of amendments put 
forward by Mr. Lees Smith, which ee the effect of con- 
siderably mitigating the proposed injustice. In the first 
place it is proposed to permit married women to become 
voluntary insurers, but on a reduced scale. They are 
to pay 3d. instead of 6d., and the benefits are to be 
reduced approximately in proportion. The Government 


instead of giving the much boasted 2d. gives only 1d. 
It is further proposed that those women who on 
marriage do not take up the voluntary insurance should be 
entitled to a two-thirds surrender value of the insurance to 
which they have previously been compelled to subscribe. 


The remaining third is set aside to provide a right of 
re-entry into the scheme for widows. It is to be noted 
that even the two-thirds surrender value is not given back 
in cash, but may be used either as an extra maternity grant 
or reserved for periods of distress, as, for example, when the 
woman’s husband is out of employment. 

These concessions are undoubtedly an improvement, but 
they still leave the essential injustice to women unremoved. 
The essence of insurance is that people insure for a risk 
which they conceivably may incur, and the remoter the 
risk the smaller the premium they are willing to pay. The 
essence of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals, even as amended, 
is that women are compelled willy-nilly to insure against a 
risk which many of them will never incur at all. A very 
large number of women never marry, and many married 
women do not outlive their husbands. Even of those 
married women who are left widows many do not go back 
to industrial work. An appreciable number go to live with 
friends, giving service in return for maintenance. Doubt- 
less there remain a very large number of widows who do 
have to earn their own living, and who certainly need such 
assistance as the benefits proposed by the Insurance Bill 
may give them. The whole question is whether it is right 
that these women should draw their support mainly from 
young servants and young factory girls. It seems to us 
that if these women are to receive charitable support it 
ought to be drawn, as the Socialists are saying, from the 
whole community. If, on the other hand, the support 
they receive is to be based on the principles of insurance 
they ought to be allowed to continue throughout their 
married life insurance on the same terms as those imposed 
upon them when single. The proposals put forward by 
Mr. Lloyd George illustrate the way in which, directly a 
compromise is made between business and charity, injus- 
tice is certain to result. 

The same fact is illustrated in an even more striking 
manner by the treatment of the Post Office depositors. 
In most of the speeches which Mr. Lloyd George has 
delivered he has metaphorically wept over the sufferings 
of the poor and proclaimed that his measure was going 
to bring them relief. As a matter of fact the real poor 
get practically no benefit at all out of his scheme. The 





rsons who will profit are the relatively well- 
oo of friendly societies, who have aloesy mt pe 
for themselves, and who are to receive a sodneumneen 
partly at the expense of the taxpayer, partly at the ox. 
pense of the very rest classes of the community. Those 
who are rejected by an ordinary friendly society, and who 
consequently are probably most in need of assistance, get 
— no insurance at all. They merely receive a smal] 

tate subsidy in addition to their own compulsory con. 
tributions; and as soon as what they have paid in jg 
exhausted they have no further claim upon the fund, 
They will then have to fall back upon the Poor Law 
which they could do at present without being put to the 
expense of paying 4d. a week to the National Insurance 
Fund. In the course of the debates in the House of 
Commons this week the proposal was attacked by 
members of such different schools of thought as Mr 
Sherwell and Mr. George Lansbury. Both argued, as Mr. 
Sidney Webb has argued elsewhere, that for this residuum 
of uninsurable persons it was far more important that the 
community should spend money in improving the general 
health conditions of the population, and especially of its 
young members, than that it should provide an inadequate 
fund out of which to pay people while they are sick. Mr. 
Lloyd George so far admitted the solidity of their 
criticisms that he accepted Mr. Sherwell’s amendment to 
limit the operation of the clause to three years. He 
characteristically tried to cover up his retreat by a violent 
attack upon the Unionist Party for venturing to criticise 
his Bill. 

The progress of the debate, inadequate though it is, 
shows how serious a blunder Mr. Lloyd George has made 
in copying the German sickness insurance without waiting 
to learn what its effects have been. Some of these are 
brought out in an admirable little pamphlet by Dr. C. §. 
Loch (“The National Insurance Bill,” published by the 
Charity Organization Society, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, 8.W.; 4d.) He shows that between the years 
1900 and 1909, while the population of Germany increased 
15 per cent., the days of sickness in the insurance funds 
increased 59 per cent. and the expenditure 95 per cent. It 
is true that between these two dates alterations were made 
in the law which permitted a certain extension of the days 
of sickness, and, therefore, to get a more accurate per- 
centage he takes the years 1905 and 1909. In that period 
the German population increased by 7 per cent., the days 
of sickness by 17 per cent., and the expenditure out of the 
sick funds by 32 per cent. These figures clearly demon- 
strate that, if you pay people to be sick, sickness will 
increase. Put in terms of the totals instead of per- 
centages, the cost of sickness insurance in Germany rose 
from £8,579,000 in 1900 to £12,692,000 in 1905, and to 
£16,728,090 in 1909. In viewof this experience it is 
extraordinary that any Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be forcing such a Bill as this through the House of 
Commons without giving that body, which is still 
nominally responsible for the finances of the country, 
an opportunity for considering the full financial 
effect of the scheme. Only this week an admission was 
made by the new Secretary to the Treasury, which is most 
significant. The Government actuaries, when the scheme 
was first presented, calculated that in order to enable 
aiatioaasl and old persons to come into the scheme at 
the same rate of premium as young people a debt of 
£63,000,000 tn be incurred. To wipe off this debt 
it was proposed that for 15} years certain deductions 
should be made from the premiums payable. At the end 
of the 15} years the revenue thus obtained would be set 
free for paying higher benefits. This was the argument 
used by Mr. Lloyd George to reconcile the younger con- 
tributors to the gross injustice of compelling them to pay 
at the same rate as people twice or three times their age. 
Mr. McKinnon Wood now admits that the various con- 
cessions made with regard to maternity benefit, sanatorium 
benefit, and so on, have upset the calculation, and that the 
period of 153 years will not suffice to pay off the debt with 
whieh the scheme is loaded. Nor is the Government yet 
in a position to say what period will suffice. If sucha 
scheme had been put forward by some irresponsible 
member below the gangway no great harm would have 
been done. The scheme would have been laughed out of 
court. The extraordinary thing is that this scheme, with 
its reckless finance, is put forward by the responsible 
Finance Minister of the country. 
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“BETTING NEWSPAPERS AND QUAKERISM.” 





«*But I put betting on quite another basis,’ he continued, ‘for 
‘aced with the undoubted fact that millions of good Christian 
coy of whose Christianity there can be no doubt, think it right to 
re strong drinks in moderation, but I never heard of an earnest 
t se tian worker who indulged in betting. Therefore under careful 
rien it may be well to supply drink; .. . but I would make 
o compromise on betting. As you know, I make the exclusion of 
betting forecasts from its columns a condition of my connezrion with 
the Daily News.’”—(Interview with Mr. George Cadbury, Sunday 


at Home, February, 1909.) 


E most sincerely hope that the following will be our 

last words on this controversy. Though anxious to 

spare our readers more discussion of a matter which, no doubt, 

wearies them as greatly as it wearies us, we felt that we could 

not, without risk of being misunderstood, refuse to deal with 

the official defence, and to deal with it at length. That duty 
is here performed. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled “ A Reply (addressed 
to members of the Society of Friends) to a Pamphlet, 
by Sir Edward Fry, entitled ‘Betting Newspapers and 
Quakerism,’ a Letter addressed to Members cf the Society of 
Friends.” The pamphlet, which bears the date October, 1911, 
is signed by “The Friends against whom Sir Edward Fry's 
criticisms have been directed,” that is, the members of 
the Cadbury and Rowntree families concerned with the 
Star, the Morning Leader, and the two Northern news- 
papers, the Northern Echo and the Shefield Independent. In 
fact the pamphlet is the long-delayed defence of the anomaly 
of Mr. Cadbury’s two voices. It tries to explain the 
attitude of those whose morning voice, the Daily News, 
bids us avoid the social and moral evils of betting, and 
whose evening voice, the Star, assails our ears with furious 
incitements to betting, and tells us how we may make our 
fortunes by following Captain Coe’s Finals. The best 
answer to the cataract of sophistries which the pamphlet 
contains is to be found in the words which we have placed at 
the head of this article. 

The defence, in effect, comes to this. The Friends criticised 
by Sir Edward Fry hold that it is essential for the welfare of 
the nation that a certain political policy—z.ec., the policy of the 
political party which they support—shall prevail. They 
further hold that it cannot prevail without the aid of daily 
newspapers. Finally they hold that daily newspapers cannot 
exist—except, apparently, the Daily News, which is an ex- 
ception—unless they publish betting news and incitements to 
betting in the form of “tips.” Therefore we reach this 
astounding conclusion that what they term in another context 
“the purposes of God” cannot be made to prevail in 
the State except through the sporting prophecies of Captain 
Coe and Old Joe. Captain Coe and Old Joe thus become the 
very pillars of the moral commonwealth, the helpers and ser- 
vants of the Highest Good. One may throw all one’s heart 
and soul into the good cause, but it would all be of no avail 
if there were not an underground partnership kept up with 
Captain Coe. While the Friendsare preaching and teaching 
above, he, the ardent toiler below, is making their work of 
practical value and giving it strength and substance. That isa 
conclusion which, one might imagine, would appal “the 
Friends criticised.” Yet it is the conclusion which must be 
drawn from the line of defence which they have so light- 
heartedly chosen to adopt. 

To put the argument concisely once more: No betting 
tips, no Liberal papers; no Liberal papers, no triumphant 
Liberal Party; no triumphant Liberal Party, no moral 
improvement of the nation. It was betting tips also, we are 
in effect told, that prevented a bloody and wicked war with 
our neighbours, They enabled us to possess an anti-militarist 
Press. In the same way betting tips saved the Commons, 
kept the Lords from oppressing us, and prevented our Press 
from being monopolized by greedy millionaires. ‘here is, 
indeed, almost no limit to the good works of Captain Coe and 
Old Joe. They hover over us like ministering angels. 

Among other remarkable statements which the pamphlet 
Contains is an account of the wonderful record of the Star in 
regard to matters of social morality, a record so good ap- 
parently that it quite blots out the betting tips even for those 
who think betting is on quite another basis than drink, and 
who made “the exclusion of betting forecasts” from the Daily 


News a condition of haying any connexion with that paper. 





The Star is against opium and for social purity and temper- 
ance, was opposed to the South African War, and stands for 
peace in general. It opposes the policy of the National 
Service League, helped to expose the Congo horrors, and 
protects native races. Curiously enough, however, we are not 
told what line the Star took about the slavery in the cocoa 
plantations. We have never arraigned Mr. George Cadbury 
over this matter, for we believe his action there, though it 
required some explanation, was well meant and was inspired 
by good motives. At the same time we are bound to 
say that we are a little shaken in this view by the 
general arguments of the pamphlet. Its arguments might 
just as well be applied to the case of Portuguese slavery. One 
cannot help an uneasy feeling that if the maintenance of 
sound Liberal principles appeared to be involved in the 
maintenance of slavery in the cocoa plantations it might 
have gone hard with the slaves. But there is yet another 
cause which we know from Mr. Cadbury’s interview and from 
other sources that he has specially at heart. We look in 
vain for any statement that the Star has ever done anything 
to combat the evils of betting—the matter on which, remem- 
ber, Mr. George Cadbury “would make no compromise.” 
At first this seems a strange situation; but a moment’s reflec. 
tion will show that the Star could clearly give no support 
toa campaign against betting. Mr. Cadbury and the mem- 
bers of the Rowntree family concerned may speak with two 
voices in betting and anti-betting papers, but the Star itself 
could not publish betting tips on one page and a demand 
for the abolition of such tips on the opposite page. These are 
heights “above the rise” even of Mr. Cadbury's casuistry. The 
Star is necessarily muzzled on this question. How strange 
is it that this fact, the fact that a paper controlled by Mr, 
Cadbury dare not speak out on what he considers a great 
national evil, about which he can make no compromise, hag 
never revealed to him what he is doing, and how totally 
different his case is from that of the newspaper proprietor 
who thinks betting no great harm and inciting to betting 
no sin, and holds that those who bet immoderately have 
nobody to thank but themselves for their degradation and ruin. 
Such are the results which come from building on a foundation 
of paradox and—worse than paradox—of hypocrisy. 

It is difficult to find the patience required to follow the 
floundering and inept sophistry of the Friends criticised by 
Sir Edward Fry when they attempt to show that it was quite 
impossible for the Star to exist without betting tips. We 
refuse altogether to credit this view. In the first place we may 
ask, if the Daily News can exist without betting tips; why not 
the Morning Leader and the Star and the two Northern papers? 
A certain amount of their circulation would be lost, no doubt, 
but this is merely a question of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
and throughout the pamphlet there is the assumption—no 
doubt the sincere assumption—that the proprietors did not go 
into the business to make money, and that in fact money 
is no consideration. Perhaps we shall be told in reply that, 
though it is true that they did not want to make money, they 
did want to get a circulation, because they could not influence 
readers to sound Liberal principles unless there were readers, 
and plenty of them. Therefore once again Captain Coe 
and Old Joe’s Finals become the sine qua non. Here is the 
fallacy in its crudest form. We do not believe for one moment 
that the readers who are obtained in this way are of the 
slightest value to a paper which wants to spread true opinions 
and pious opinions. No one who has watched the readers of 
the Star in the street can fail to see that the paper is bought 
with feverish eagerness by people who want to see either the 
state of the betting, or what horse has won, or, again, what 
horse they are recommended to stake their money on. When 
these facts have been obtained the paper is cast aside. Circu- 
lation obtained through betting tips is of no political value. 
If this is not so, then we reach the absurdity that a half- 
penny paper’s political influence dies away when the flat 
racing season is over. We cannot even attend to political 
questions unless Captain Coe and Old Joe will lead us 
by the hand. 

The pamphlet concludes with a paragraph which makes one’s 
blood run cold, so astounding is its unconscious hypocrisy :— 

“May we point out in conclusion that no campaign against a 
widespread evil can be successful unless that evil is dealt with in 
its relation to the wider social problem? Men have begun to 
understand the appalling conditions under which’ not only the 
‘submerged tenth’ but vast numbers above them live. They 
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know how great are the numbers who cannot obtain the necessary 
food for physical efficiency, with whom life is so hard a battle that 
the spiritual nature is inevitably stunted. They know the housing 
conditions under which families are herded together, so that de- 
cency becomes well-nigh impossible and the vast numbers that are 
born apparently foredoomed to a worthless, if not to a degraded, 
life. In a century from now, probably less, our descendants will 
look back with amazement upon the fact that in the 
wealthiest country in the world this condition of things 
was tolerated. They will say that if the Church had pos- 
sessed any real sense of human brotherhood the thing could 
not have lasted for a year. All this and more is being 
burnt in upon the thought and conscience of the men and women who 
take life earnestly.” 

How is it possible that any man who knows anything of the 
life of the poor in this country and of the world of the slums 
ean have brought himself to think that betting papers, read 
as they are by the slum population, can help to save the 
submerged tenth? It is quite possible that “in a century 
from now, probably less, our descendants will look back with 
amazement upon the fact that in the wealthiest country in the 
world this condition of things was tolerated.” We hope so; 
but will they not also look back with amazement upon the fact 
that our leading philanthropists thought it good policy to 
encourage Oaptain Coe and Old Joe in order to bring sweet- 
ness and light, bealth and thrift, into the homes of the very 
poor? Lowell in the “ Bigelow Papers” mukes one of bis 
characters talk about “ civilization going forward on a powder 
eart.” Apparently the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families concerned think that social reform and moral purity 
would go forward on a mobile gambling table. In this appal- 
ling paragraph what are we to say of the unctuous hypocrisy 
of the attack upon the Church? Let us turn the phrase 
round and see how the people concerned like it: “ Posterity 
will say that if the Cadburys and Rowntrees had possessed 
any real sense of human brotherhood the thing could not 
have lasted for a year. All this and more is being burnt in 
upon the thought and conscience of the men and women who 
take life earnestly.” 

Is it too late to appeal to Mr. Cadbury not to continue 
doing what he himself believes is the wrecking of thousands 
of lives of young men and of many a home by the publication 
of incentives to betting? We do not expect him to take 
advice from the Spectator, which he no doubt honestly con- 
siders an infamous and worldly print, given over to the policy 
of the National Service League, the defence of the House 
of Lords and the Union and other Satanic policies. Con- 
sidering how strong a hold party politics evidently have upon 
him, one may excuse him for thinking that nothing good can 
come from a man of blood. But if he hardens his heart 
against us when we tell him he is playing a hypocritical and 
unfaithful part, and one which will ultimately lie very heavy 
on his conscience, he should have no objection to taking in a 
quite different spirit admonition from a member of the 
Society of Friends like Sir Edward Fry. It has always 
been the custom of the Friends to admonish each other, 
and for Friends to take that admonition with a good 
grace. Sir Edward Fry’s intervention, if Mr. Cadbury 
would only see it, is a positive godsend to him. It 
enables him to get out of the sorry position into which he 
has got himself without loss of dignity and without yielding 
to the blood-stained Spectator. He may be sure that if he 
will now put himself right and will take the course which Sir 
Edward Fry marks out for him, not one word of triumph 
or of reproach will ever fall from the Spectator. On 
the contrary we shall be the first to acknowledge the 
nobility of his action. There is nothing more moving, 
nothing more honourable, nothing greater, than when a man 
possessed of enormous wealth and of the power which 
comes with wealth admits that he has made a mistake 
and does his best to put it right. The greater a man’s 
wealth and worldly position, the more difficult it no doubt is 
for him to own a fault and put his pride aside; but also the 
more splendid is his triumph when he does it. Will not 
Mr. Cadbury add to the benefits which we fully admit 
he has already bestowed upon the nation by giving us the 
example of a great act of renunciation? If he will, he 
will have done something infinitely more worth doing, some- 
thing far more philanthropic, something much more worthy of 
that Christian society of which he isa member, than the build- 
ing of a thousand Bournvilles or the maintenance of innumer- 
able Liberal newspapers. What the nation lives by is character, 
and what the Quakers stand for most in the national life is 





character; but character is best shown b epee... 
the right, no matter what the sacrifice of pride toed hen 
sacrifice of money we say nothing, for we honestly believe that 
Mr. Cadbury does not care forthat. The amount involved is so 
small indeed eompared with bis enormous wealth that nobod: 
but a most unfair antagonist would ever dream of thinki dl 
that this could weigh with him for a moment. Al! that 

lies between him and an easy conscience is a matter of pride, 
We cannot believe, in spite of this astounding pamphlet, thas 
in the end be will let pride prevail. 





M. BERGSON ON THE SOUL 

Byeme > audiences during the past fortnight have 

listened to a philosopher discoursing in a foreign tongne 
on a subject which is admittedly the most evasive and diff. 
cult in the whole realm of speculation. Philosophy seems to 
have come down from heaven to the market-place at last, 
The thing is the more remarkable because M. Bergson does 
not provide simple fare, and he is far too sincere a thinker to 
seek adventitious aids to popularity. He summons his 
audience to consider the ultimate conundrums of life, which 
most people are content to let sleep. He offers no rewards in 
the quest except the possible attainment of truth. He is not 
easy; he is clear, which is quite a different thing. There ig 
this in common between English and French philosophy, that 
from Locke and Descartes onward obscurity has never been con. 
sidered a virtue. But M. Bergson’s extraordinary lucidity 
of style does not provide any short cut to his essentially subtle 
thought. More than most philosophers he requires that the 
reader should think himself into his intellectual atmosphere, 
But he has two features which command the attention of the 
ordinary man. He is concerned, not with scholastic subtle. 
ties, but with those vital problems which interest humanity 
asa whole. Further, he is a literary artist, and bas a gift of 
brilliant metaphor and illustration such as has been scarcely 
paralleled since Plato. Indeed these illustrations may be a 
snare to many, for te appreciate their aptness is not neces- 
sarily to grasp the argument which they illustrate. 

In his London University lectures M. Bergson boldly 
attacked the secular problems of the nature of the soul 
and its relation to the material world. They are two dif- 
ferent questions, though very frequently confused. Now 
these questions lie at the heart of his whole system, and in 
discussing them he was summarizing his whele philosophy, 
But you cannot summarize a complex system in four lectures, 
even though you bea master of style, and M. Bergson wag 
compelled to take a good deal for granted. What mem. 
ber of the audience, for example, could have mastered the 
Bergsonian doctrine of “ Duration” from the ten minutes or 
so which the lecturer spent in defining it? To grasp that a 
man must go to“ Time and Free Will.” So with other doctrines 
—the relation of perception and conception; the meaning of 
instinct; oreative evolution; the ultimate spirituality of 
matter; all assume a considerable acquaintance with the 
leeturer’s published works. M. Bergson used them in his 
argument; he had to take most of their justification for 
granted. His large and enthusiastic audience proved that 
there is a considerable number of genuine students of his 
philosophy; and this is an encouraging fact, for that 
philosophy is no popular charlatanry, but a severe and honest 
discipline. 

M. Bergson began by clearing some of the artificial diffi- 
culties out of the way. There is, first of all, natural science, 
which says either that the problem of the soul is merely a 
particular form of the problem of matter, or that psychiea] 
and physical processes are wholly distinct, but move om 
parallel lines. The result, of course, of both theories 
—epiphenomenalism and parallelism alike—is a mechanistic 
view of life, which involves a rigid determinism. M. Bergson 
rejects both as inadequate to the data; rejecte them sum- 
warily, for it is not an argument which could be expanded 
in a popular lecture. For a detailed consideration the reader 
may turn to Mr. MeDougall’s “ Body and Mind,” which we 
reviewed last week. Then in the second place there is 
philosophy to make trouble. Empiricism resolves the mind 
into a multiplicity of conscious states; substantiatism treats 
it as a unity, a “thing.” But the difficulty arises, says 
M. Bergson, only because we are tied to categories 
classes and coneepts which are really irrelevant. He invites us 
to a new point of view. Neither multiplicity nor unity has 
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‘a to do with the question, for the soul is not a “ thing” 
d therefore neither multiple nor one), but a movement, and 
both at once. ‘Then follows a most interesting 
on change or movement. This new Heraclitus points 
out that movement is universal and that immobility is an 
infinitely more complicated thing than movement. Immobility 
a relation between movements, like two trains running 
aie by side when the people in one train think that 
the other is standing still. Movement is simple and 
movement is indivisible; our inner life is pure change, 
sheer continuity, no more a succession of states than a 
melody is a succession of notes. At this point M. Bergson 
introduces the doctrine of time as real duvation, incapable 
of quantitative measurement. The inner life is an indivisible 
fux in which the distinction between past and present 
disappears. If we ask the origin of this view we are told that 
we reach it by “ intuition,” the only means of reaching a know- 
ledge of a mind which is nothing but movement. On this 
view the old philosophical difficulties are seen to be irrelevant 
to the real problem. 

So much for the first part of the subject—the nature of the 
soul. M. Bergson went on to consider its relation to matter, 
or, to put it otherwise, the connexion between the mind and 
the brain. He treated his audience to a most interesting 
psychological argument, with many illustrations, according to 
bis custom, from pathology and physiology. He showed, for 
example, that the question of memory, where the parallelist 
doctrines had been thought to be most firmly established, was 
precisely where these doctrines most completely broke down. 
His own view is that there are in the brain sensori-motor 
regions, with whose activity our psychical life is somehow 
allied. The totality of the past is potentially present to 
consciousness, but if it were actively present action would be 
impossible, The brain is “the instrument of oblivion,” which 
closes the sluices. It directa the memory and orientates the 
mind towards action. Itis not the same thing as the mind, 
but stands to it as the peint of the knife to the knife itself. 
It is the edge that cuts into reality. It forces the mind to 
concentrate on life. It limits the soul, but by limiting it 
makes it effective. If we are to press the metaphor, we must 
admit certain common features in those once mutually exclu- 
sive categories, body and mind. M. Bergson is quite pre- 
pared for this. Nature, he thinks, is less discontinuous than 
scientists believe, mind less spiritual and more extended than 
philosophers tell us: But this extension is not quite the same 
thing as scientists mean by the word, for it involves movement. 
Both body and mind are alike in this rhythm of change. Let 
M. Bergson himself explain the manner of their interaction. 
We quote from the admirable report in the Times :— 


(an 


“Tf we consider the smallest perceptible element of our own 
duration—a certain fraction of a second—we find that in this 
minimum of our duration matter is capable of accomplishing an 
enormous number of successive events—for example, those 
hundreds of trillions of vibrations which give us the sensation of 
light. Weshould need hundreds of centuries even to count the 
number, and yet all that comes to pass is a moment of our per- 
ception. What can be the meaning of this enormous difference 
between the rhythm of our own duration and the rhythm of 
the duration of matter? In a general manner when we come 
to seize in a singlo vision a great number of human events we 
are more fitted to direct them. The man of action is a man who 
thus condenses external duration, and thereby comes to dominate 
events. Wo can conjecture, then, by analogy that the enormous 
difference ef tension between the duration of our consciousness 
and that of matter is just that which allows of the mind’s acting 
on matter, and of its making of this inert matter an instrument 
of freedom.” 


The soul, then—sensibility, intelligence, and will—is essen- 
tially a force of action, creating acts and likewise itself “the 
productive agent of novelty in the world.” Whence comes 
this force? M. Bergson bids us remember his original argu- 
ment that the concepts of multiplicity and unity are strictly 
inapplicable to the world of the mind. He seems to postulate 
an original world-soul, a principle of life which produced life 
by entering matter. Matter makes it prisoner; “it seeks to 
free itself, and at the same time to divide and to distinguish 
(thanks to matter) that which was in it in the state of reci- 
procal penetration.” But this is only possible, because matter 
itself contains a spiritual element, an element of elasticity 
and freedom. Soul integrates itself from its contact with 
matter, and in the process moulds matter to the purposes of 
its life. In his eloquent peroration M. Bergson sees the 
human race as the appropriate receptive apparatus for 





the despatch sent off when the long line of evolution began. 
The critic may say, with some justice, that the later lectures, 
at any rate, are more in the nature of beautiful fairy- 
tales than sober speculation; and in them certainly M. Bergson 
leans heavily on the staff of metaphor. Sometimes he suggests 
Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists ; sometimes he seems to assent 
to Fechner’s notion of a universe alive alike in mind and 
matter. What he has given us is a brilliant picture of 
psychical processes, and in the earlier part of his discourse an 
illuminating and fruitful conception of the essential movement 
of the soul. If we find his account of the relation of soul and 
body less convincing, we may well remind ourselves that 
M. Bergson’s aim in these lectures is rather to suggest a path 
of inquiry than to map out a new land. 





THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. 

O many books have been written on shooting that it is 
refreshing to come across one which sums up its contents 
with the simplicity of Mr. Owen Jones's “The Sport of 
Shooting” (Arnold, 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Owen Jones, it may be 
remembered, is the son of a country clergyman who decided 
to try the life of a gamekeeper, and liked it so well that he 
remained at his post for a number of years, and when he gave 
up game-keeping took to writing books on shooting instead. 
Consequently he has seen many sides of shooting which do not 
present themselves to the ordinary man with a gun, and having 
seen them all it is pleasant to find him stating that “I have 
loved shooting from the very earliest days I can remember 
more than any other sport, and always shall.” The reason he 
gives could not be bettered. ‘The more a man knows of the 
craftsmanship of shooting, the fuller, I am certain, is 
the bag of his pleasure.” He is perfectly right; but it 
is a plain fact which those who know much of shooting 
recognize that there are a large number of men who fire off 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cartridges in a year and 
know no more of the craftsmanship of shooting than the gun 
they shoot with. Whether the number increases is an argu- 
able question; there are, at all events, plenty of books on the 
subject from which beginners can learn. But books, in any 

case, teach little; the real school is the woods and fields, 

Shooting has come in these days to mean something very 
different from what it meant to men like Colonel Hawker or 
Squire Osbaldistone or Charles St. John. It is still possible, 
particularly in out-of-the-way districts in Ireland and Wales, 
to obtain very much the same kind of sport which the shooters 
of the early part of the last century could find almost by 
stepping out of doors; and it is still possible to get rough 
shooting of this kind for very little money. But, generally 
speaking, the cost of shooting has gone up enormously. Fifty 
years ago good partridge shooting could be had at sixpence 
an acre, and even in counties so near London as Surrey two 
shillings an acre was counted a high price. Grouse shooting, 
which in Hawker’s day could be had for nothing, has come to 
be reckoned roughly at a guinea a brace for the season’s bag. 
Pheasant shooting can be had, practically speaking, anywhere 
where there are woods, and as a consequence the price of a 
pheasant shoot is governed as often as not by its accessibility 
from atown. The motor car has added enormously to the 
numbers of “week-end” shoots throughout the country. 
But it is still true of shooting, with all its altered phases, 
that the more it changes the more it remains thesame thing. 
The meaning of it never changes for those who find their 
chief pleasure in the craftsmanship of the sport, not in the 
mere firing of so many cartridges. 

Yet there are aspects, too, even of the forms of shooting 
which have been most subject to attack—we take these to be 
pheasant shooting first and possibly partridge driving 
next—which are not always properly understood. It is 
perfectly true that nothing sounds more simple, nor in 
a way more luxurious, than to stand outside a wood and 
shoot at pheasants driven out by beaters. The critic who 
decries this kind of shooting generally describes it as a 
battue, using a word which exists solely in his own vocabulary, 
and he appears occasionally to suppose that the tameness of 
the game is only equalled by the ease with which it ia 
slaughtered. Let him, then, be placed with a gun, or a pair of 
guns, in a valley between two woods, from one of which 
pheasants are being driven, and let him try to see how many 
birds he can bring down. He will not find that a pheasant 
which has been a hundred yards on the wing and has got up 
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his full pace down wind is exactly an easy mark. No bird 
gets up speed more quickly, and none, perhaps, offers quite 
such difficult shooting as a pheasant under particular condi- 
tions, sailing and swerving high over the heads of the guns. 
The inexperienced shooter may easily find, in dealing with a 
rise of pheasants, that the mere physical exercise of raising 
his gun to fire time after time can be a very tiring business. 
Let him, next, try to realize that it is not without more than 
a little thinking and planning that it has happened that these 
birds are flying high and flying over him. A pheasant will 
not fly at all unless he must—he much prefers to run. Much 
less will he fly high or far unless he is made to do so, and 
the skill that is shown in beating pheasants up to a point 
and sending them forward in the right direction only comes 
to a gamekeeper with years of experience. And what- 
ever is true, as regards the need of intelligence and 
experience, of the art of beating out a wood in pheasant 
shooting is equally true of the really extremely difficult 
business of driving partridges. Pheasants, as a general rule, 
if they are, so to speak, shepherded to a point distant from 
their accustomed feeding place, when they are forced to take 
wing will fly home, and it is this rule which lies at the base of 
all successful plans of beating out a covert. But partridges 
obey no rule of this kind; they are far wilder and trickier 
birds, and can only be induced to fly in any particular direc- 
tion by the most careful disposition of the gamekeeper’s force 
of beaters, flankers, and so on. To succeed in driving a 
number of coveys into a particular part of a particular field 
against a cross head wind, and then to flush them so that they 
swing down a line of guns waiting along a particular hedge 
is to achieve an extremely difficult feat—a feat, indeed, 
which demands the highest craftsmanship and the keenest 
powers of observation of the habits of wild creatures. If it is 
urged that it is a luxurious form of shooting to stand behind 
a hedge or belt of trees and wait for driven partridges 
at least there is nothing but doubt and difficulty and hard 
work in the keeper’s share in the day’s sport. And as regards 
the guns themselves it may be true that a day’s partridge 
driving makes no very severe demands upon a man’s powers 
of walking—which, oddly enough, seems to be the test applied 
by muny people to the sportsmanship of various forms of 
shooting—but it is certainly the fact that partridge driving 
provides the keenest possible test of sound nerves, of brain, 
hand, and eye working together, of capacity for quick 
decision—in a word, of mental and physical powers at high 
pressure. To be able to account for a satisfactory number of 
rights and lefts out of a succession of coveys streaming and 
scattering in a November wind is no mean tribute to the 
health of any man’s mind or body. A man who lived care- 
lessly could not do it. 


The fact is that though pheasant shooting and partridge 
driving are sometimes made to appear luxurious forms of 
sport—often through the absurdly worded paragraphs which 
occasionally get printed in the daily papers—it is the 
very men who can give the best account of themselves 
at high pheasants and twisting partridges who enjoy 
most thoroughly the sport of shooting as Hawker and 
St. John knew it To the really keen shooting man 
the size of the bag is a minor consideration. What he 
looks for ard what he enjoys is something quite different 
If he has loved shooting all his life be cannot help acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of certain woods and fields and hills, 
and of the sights and sounds of great stretches of open 
country, which becomes interwoven into the whole meaning 
and essence of the sport of shooting apart altogether from 
the use of the gun. His mind becomes stocked with 
memories of days and nights and small, single incidents 
which belong separately to shooting—an hour in an after- 
noon waiting on an ice-bound seashore for flighting curlew ; 
the glossy green on the neck of an old mallard flushed from 
the sedge of a narrow stream; the bronze of a pheasant 
fronting through oak leaves in October; the second bird fall- 
ing out of three snipe darting up from rushes and bog-myrtle 
the olive-brown eggs of a partridge’s nest in brambles and 
primroses ; a wood carpeted with primroses in December and 
a woodcock fallen among the flowers; dawn on an Irish 
lough and geese wing'ng out over the water from the patches 
of corn up the valley; a covey of partridges whirring up 
from yellow mustard; the first partridge which fell to his 
gun ona far-off September day in a field of drying potato- 








haulms—those, perhaps, are a few out of many pages in the 
book of memories which the shooter can open. He cannot be 
indifferent to the fact of his game bag being full or 
but he, as surely as the hunting man, and more fully fer. 
than the fisherman, knows how much besides the mere pursuit 
of his game goes to make up his day’s sport. 


—= 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP, 
[To rux Eprron or tae “ Srecrator,”’} 

Srr,—I quite agree with your note, under Mr, 
Hunt's letter, in your issue of October 28th: “ A more unfair 
and incorrect series of statements than that contained in the 
above letter we have never seen.” Who is this Mr. Hunt that 
he claims to speak for working men? As one who knows the 
working classes and has worked amongst them for thi 
years, I say his statement is a gross libel. Whatever may tg 
the views of a section of Conservative working men, I main. 
tain that the majority admire and are loyal to Mr. Balfow, 
and that as long as he is willing and able to lead them they 
will stick to him through thick and thin. There is no othe 
leader for whom they have the same respect and reverence, 
and I might almost say love. 

It is men like Mr. Rowland Hunt and Mr. L, J. Maxse who, 
by the poison they are writing, are likely to make a split in 
the Conservative and Unionist ranks which will lead to certain 
disaster and the ruin of the cause. Mr. Balfour is head and 
shoulders beyond any living politician, and the only man who 
can lead us. We are on the eve of victory if only these 
traitors in our own ranks could be made to see what infinite 
harm they are doing. As patriots we must close our ranks 
and stand shoulder to shoulder and support our great leader, 
although some of us may not be able to understand his great 
and far-seeing wisdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry 8, Warxen. 

Park House, Wortley, near Sheffield. 








[To ruz Epiror or Tux “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—I should like, as a Conservative working man, to be 
allowed an opportunity of discussing in your valued journal 
the point Mr. Rowland Hunt has raised respecting theattitude 
of working people generally towards Mr. Balfour in his 
capacity as leader of the Unionist Party. Mr. Hunt, it 
appears, seeks to spread the delusion that working people do 
not believe in Mr. Balfour, and therefore will neither work 
nor vote for the party. I think those of your readers who 
have noticed, like myself, the attacks which for some time past 
Mr. Hunt has made in letters to the Press upon Mr. Balfour 
must feel that statements coming from such a source demand 
careful investigation. I would respectfully ask Mr. Hunt if 
he claims to represent a working-class constituency. 

I may not enjoy the opportunities within his reach of visit- 
ing different industrial centres, but, all the same, speaking 
for myself, I emphatically repudiate the assertion that “the 
working people do not believe m Mr. Balfour.” Mr. Hunt 
does the average working man an injustice in thinking thathe 
is unable to appreciate the high intellectual power, talents, and 
administrative ability which clearly mark Mr. Balfour as pre- 
eminently fitted for the position of leader. As to the policy 
of Tariff Reform, there is, in my humble opinion, no cause 
for the criticisms directed against Mr. Balfour. I bave yet 
to learn that a prudent caution in any course of procedure 
on the part of a statesman is deserving of censure. Both 
Palmerston and Disraeli were called upon (in 1852) to exercise 
this virtue by reason of the proposed action of the then Lord 
Derby with regard to the question of Free Trade. The 
present movement is, in my opinion, developing satisfactorily, 
and I have observed with satisfaction of late signs of in- 
creasing interest shown by the workers generally in the 
question of Tariff Reform. 

It is not for me to enter on an encemium upon Mr. Balfour. 
The country knows, his life and splendid publie work by 
heart. His magnificent past is at least secure. As to the 
future, who is better qualified than he to grapple with the 
important problem of Home Rule? Can anyone else claim 
such practical knowledge and unique experience of Irish 
affairs as he possesses? Britain’s foes are about to deliver 
a fell blow at the pillar which sustains the strength of the 
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me ire! Is this an occasion on which dissension 
aor Sede should exhibit itself amongst those whose 
aed care should be to rally to the support of their chief upon 
om the burden of the impending conflict will lie?—I am, 
ng ie Witt BLancHarp. 
Blackheath, S.E. 

(There is nothing more absurd than to pretend that work- 
ing men dislike Mr. Balfour and his leadership. Working 
oan are uncommonly like those who happen to draw higher 
ay. Some support Mr. Balfour, while others do not. To 
capes them as all taking one view on this or any other 
matter is to show utter ignorance of the people of this 
country. One might as well say working men or millionaires 
or bank clerks as a class like or dislike roast mutton.—Eb. 


Spectator. ] 





[Yo tae Eprror or rus “ Sprcrator.”"] 
Sm,—I can confirm Mr. Hunt's letter in your last issue so 
far as regards the feeling of the rank and file towards 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership. I am the chairman of a con- 
stituency of which working men are the backbone, and mainly 
through their efforts we can boast a largely increased majority 
at the last election. They have lost all faith in Mr. Balfour, 
and would gladly welcome a change in leadership. This is not 
altogether surprising, for working men do not appreciate par- 
liamentary tactics—they prefer plain speaking and decided 
action. But this want of confidence is not confined to working 
men. I have found, somewhat to my surprise, that it is shared 
by every class of voter, and if a referendum were taken here 
to-morrow I have little doubt that there would be a large 
majority in favour of a change of leadership. Such disaffec- 
tion is no doubt unfortunate, and may be fraught with disaster, 
but it is better to face the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHAIRMAN. 





[To tax Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 


Sm,—In your note to Mr. Rowland Hunt’s letter on “ Mr. Bal- 
four’s leadership ” in the Spectator of October 28th you say: 

“To saddle Mr. Balfour with the loss of the three elections (1906, 
January, 1910, and December, 1910) is utterly preposterous. The 
election of 1906 was lost through the action of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The two subsequent defeats were sequel of the débacle of 1906.” 
In an indirect sense this is no doubt quite true, but 
responsibility for leadership reste with the Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Chamberlain never was Prime Minister. Surely you 
must admit that Mr. Balfour was responsible for allowing 
Mr. Chamberlain to break up the powerful and respected 
Unionist Administration formed under Lord Salisbury’s 
watchful guidance in 1902, and to drive the best brains and 
character out of the representation of the party. The record 
of those events published in your own columns from 
Mr. Holland's “ Life of the Duke of Devonshire” the other 
day shows beycnd dispute that if Mr. Balfour had stood 
firmly by his Free Trade colleagues, and had not misled either 
them or Mr. Chamberlain, there would have been no Pro- 
tectionist campaign of 1903, and therefore no débdcle of 1906. 

Not less grave or direct is Mr. Balfour’s responsibility for 
the failure of the Unionist Party to do their duty in 1905. 
When Parliament met that year the coming dissolution had 
cast its shadow before. Everybody knew the Government 
would not see another session. From all authoritative 
Unionist quarters—and from none more strongly than from 
the Spectater—Mr. Balfour was urged to use the adequate 
majority still supporting him loyally for the perfectly proper 
purpose of passing a Redistribution Act. After resisting the 
preasure as long as he could, he made a show of consenting to 
that course. Instead, however, of bringing in a Bill for put- 
ting the representation of the people then and there on the 
plain basis of equality for all, with provision for impartial re- 
adjustment in future, he produced a series of resolutions 
Which actually aggravated existing anomalies and constituted 
no real reform whatsoever. Even these might have been 
bammered into a good Bill by free handling in Committee; 
but Mr. Balfour would not hear of that. He insisted that the 
resolutions must be adopted or rejected en bloc; and when the 
Speaker ruled, as Mr. Balfour well knew he would rule, that 
each must be put separately, he curtly withdrew them and 
shelved the whole question for years to come. 

It is quite likely that Mr. Chamberlain was at the back of 
this maneuvre, the tactical motive of which, from his point 
of view, is easily discerned. But the sole blame of it lies 





with Mr. Balfour, who, for the sake of some dubious party 
advantage, deliberately threw away a rare opportunity of 
solidifying and elevating Unionist policy by a signal and 
lasting service to the State. 

Again, in the crisis of November, 1909, Mr. Chamberlain 
overtly and covertly instigated the fatal blunder, as you have 
always called it, of defeating the Budget in the House of 
Lords, thereby putting into the hands of the Liberals the 
deadliest of all political weapons, which they were not slow 
to use. But Mr. Balfour is entirely responsible for that 
momentous decision and for all ite consequences, because he 
enabled Mr. Chamberlain’s counsel to prevail when he had 
the power to prevent it. 

In face of these facts, which you yourself have acknowledged 
over and over again, it is hard to understand your unstinted 
praise of Mr. Balfour as leader of the Unionist Party, or 
your stern repression of every effort, no matter how dis- 
interested, to bring about a change for the better in the 
anxious times that lie before us.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 

[We of course deeply regret that Mr. Balfour did not take 
a firmer line when Tariff Reform first threatened to break up 
the Unionist Party, and further that he did not reduce the over- 
representation of Ireland and prevent the throwing-out of the 
Budget. It is, however, useless to cry over spilt milk. We 
are faced with perils of the first magnitude. They can only 
be put an end to through the action of the Unionist Party, i.c., 
by a Unionist victory. Such a victory can only be obtained 
through unity, and unity means loyalty to our leader. No 
other leader than Mr. Balfour is possible. But in addition 
there is no reason to expect that Mr. Balfour will repeat his 
previous mistakes, and he has in Home Rule the opportunity he 
needs to show his mettle. It is a question he has at heart,and we 
believe he can and will save the nation from disruption. As 
to the fiscal controversy it is most unfair to suggest that 
Mr. Balfour is at heart a Free Trader. He never was, we 
regret to say, even though he may have disliked the raising of 
the issue. In conclusion we adhere to every word we have 
said in support of Mr. Balfour and his leadership. Unless 
we Unionists follow him loyally our cause is lost. If we are 
loyal to him we shall succeed. To rake up the past is 
madness. If “E. W.” wants to save the Union, to prevent 
Disestablishment in Wales and the gerrymandering of the Con- 
stitution, as we presume he does, surely he must see that 
unity is the first need of the Unionist party.—Epb. Spectator.] 





[To ras Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I express my thanks and gratitude to you for your 
courtesy and fairness in inserting my letter, though so much 
against the policy and opinions of the Spectator? Iam only 
very sorry that you consider it unfair and incorrect. With 
the exceptions of the People and the Commentator there is 
most probably no other big Unionist paper which would have 
published such criticism of Mr. Balfour. I was sitting close 
to the reporters at the last National Service dinner and 
noticed that their pencils were almost idle, and as far as I 
could see no report of any account appeared in any of the 
Liberal or Unionist morning papers of any of the excellent 
speeches then made. It is difficult not to draw the conclusion 
that both the Liberal and Unionist Press bad been muzzled 
on a matter of great national importance. If the Press as 
well as the House of Commons is muzzled, our people can have 
very little chance of forming a judgment on the many serious 
questions at present before the country. Apologizing for the 
trouble I have given you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Row.anpD Hunt. 
Kirkella, Eastbourne. 





MILL ON INFANT INDUSTRIES. 
(To rae Eprron or rus “Srecraror.”) 

Srm,—In a recent notice of Dr. Cunningham's small volume, 
“The Case against Free Trade,” your reviewer referred to 
Mill's letters as evidence that he had retracted his well-known 
opinion which recommended the protection of “ infant indus- 
tries ” in certain circumstances. I do not charge your reviewer 
with any misrepresentation whatever. It is quite true that 
Miil did withdraw his opinion, but an examination of the two 
passages will show that it was only for practical, not theo- 
retical, reasons that he did so. They are as follows :— 

(1) To Mr. G. K. Holden, of New South Wales, in 1868, he 
writes :— 

“ Your impression is quite correct that I was applied to from 
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Victoria in consequence of the use made by Protectionists of the 

sage in my “ Political Economy,” which speaks of the occasional 

nefit in a young country of aiding the naturalization of an 
industry suited to the circumstances, I did, at that time, return 
an answer, which was published in a Victoria newspaper, to the 
effect that if this a we took the form of a protecting 
duty it should be strictly limited to a moderate number of years, 
and not continued beyond. I have not altered the opinion that 
such encouragement is sometimes useful, and that in many cases 
the most just mode in which it could be given is that of a 
temporary protecting duty, on condition that it should be known 
and declared to be merely temporary, and of no very long dura- 
tion. But I confess that I almost despair of this general under- 
standing being ever practically established. I find that in 
Australia protection is not advocated in this form or for this 
purpose, but that the vulgarest and most exploded fallacies are 
revived in its support. . . . In such a state of opinion as this I 
should resist, with my utmost strength, any — whatever, 
because it is far easier to withstand these false and pernicious 
doctrines before they have been carried into practice to any 
serious extent than after powerful protected interests have been 
allowed to grow up under their influence.” 


(2) To Mr. A. M. Francis, of Queensland, in 1869 :— 

“My letter to Mr. Holden has been much misunderstood if it 
is supposed to indicate any change whatever in my opinions on 
the sphere and functions of government in the economical affairs 
of societies. The only opinion I intended to withdraw was that 
which recommended, in certain cases, temporary protective duties 
in new countries to aid the experimental introduction of new 
industries. And even on this point I continue to think that my 
opinion was well grounded, but experience has shown that pro- 
tectionism, once introduced, is in danger of perpetuating itself 
through the private interests it enlists in its favour, and I there- 
fore now prefer some other mode of public aid to new industries, 
though in itself less appropriate.” 

Mill therefore did not change his doctrine at all, and indeed 
it is difficult not to agree with him, for how otherwise could 
“infant industries” (such, I mean, as are suitable to the 
particular country) grow up under absolute free trade in 
the face of foreign competition unless they happen to be 
blessed with unusual natural advantages? This opinion of 
Mill’s shows that he was not an extreme free trader in the 
sense of Bright,or Lord Avebury. Bright said once that the 
harm done by Mill by that opinion was greater than all the 
good done by what he had ever written! Bright saw of course 
that that opinion renounces free trade as an ultimate principle 
of international relations. Mill agrees with Adam Smith, 
who in certain most important matters approved of protection. 
The great practical difficulty is the withdrawal of support 
when the industry can stand alone, and that difficulty forms 
the strongest argument for a continuance of free trade, 
although its disadvantages are being brought to light more 
and more every day. But this withdrawal or lessening of 
support is not impossible, and is constantly taking place in 
other countries. It requires statesmanship no doubt, but what 
are statesmen for if not to deal with difficult situations P—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. C. Sarton. 

[We cannot admit that industries will not grow up in a new 
country without protection to foster them when young. If 
this were true, then no new industries could ever have grown 
up in the Western States of America. Industries in those 
States have never enjoyed any protection from the competi- 
tion of the firmly established New England manufacturers, 
and yet the Western States are in no sense mere mining or 
farming communities. They contain a diverse population 
and factories of many kinds.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MISAPPLICATION OF BY-LAW POWER. 
(To taz Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The use of a detail to defeat the principle to which its 
origin was due is seen in the prevalent by-law which stipulates 
that cottage rooms must be eight feet or eight feet six inches 
high. A case in point is that which recently deprived the 
little town of Long Sutton (Lines) of some low-rented 
cottages which are an urgent local need. 

Through private energies a local Housing Socicty was 
formed and a replica of a block of some cottages built at 
Letchworth, and which had been found satisfactory to their 
tenants, was chosen as part of the first scheme. ‘The plans 
were examined and passed by H.M. Office of Works, but did not 
fulfil the local by-law that all rooms should be at least eight 
feet high, and so the Society was compelled to omit from its 
scheme the cottages which are most wanted. For it was 
found that to alter the height of the rooms to eight feet would 
sntail an additional expenditure of £75 for the block of four, 





which would have forced up the rent to a sum w 
particlar type of cottage could not bear. 

Unreason in building regulations or by-laws is not a matter 
of quantity. Where the whole scale is in miniature as j 
cottage building, even the slightest unnecessary expendit es 
though it be but a few pounds per cottage, is intrinsioaly’ 
unreasonable. Any by-law that does not study economy . 
building is weakest where it should be strongest in so fay a 
rural housing is concerned. 

Insistence that a room shall be eight feet high without in. 
sistence on a minimum of cubic space is not a protection to 
health. Under the Long Sutton by-laws a room could be 
built a yard square as long as it fulfilled the vertica] standard 
of eight feet. The time has come to urge that cubic space and 
floor area rather than vertical measurement shall be used to 
obtain structural healthfulness. This is already the case at 
Letchworth, where the majority of cottage ceilings are under 
eight feet, and an official, writing of the experience there, 
says :— 

“We attach more importance to the cubical contents of the 
rooms and the ventilation than toa rigid height of 8 feet. Our 
rule is that houses intended for a family must contain at least 
one living room having a floor area of 144 square feet; it must 
have one bedroom having a floor area of not less than 196 
square feet, and containing not less 1,070 cubic feet, and the 
smallest bedroom must contain not less than 500 cubic feet. We 
consider that the provision of air s is better met by the 
stipulation as to cubic contents than by a standard height, and 
it is questionable whether the air over 7 feet 6 inches is so rapidly 
changed as to be valuable to health and ventilation generally.” 

The cottages rejected by the Long Sutton Council fulfilled 
the Letchworth standard. 

Not only for economic reasons, but also from the standpoint 
of health and artistry, noordinary ceiling needs to be eight feet 
high where there is proper ventilation. And if that is lacking 
one 17 feet or even 70 feet high is only an air trap and 
dangerous to health.—I am, Sir, &., 


hich the 


Ernest Beta, 
Rural Co-partnership Housing Association, 
4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 

{To tue Epiror or tas “ Sprecrator.”] 
S1r,—It is seldom that I find myself out of sympathy with the 
conclusions of the Spectator, but I cannot help thinking that 
in your issue of September 23rd, which has just reached me, 
you fail to appreciate the true inwardness of the recent elec- 
tions in Canada. While it is quite true that the sole question 
was Reciprocity, yet the decision was not an economic one. 
Undoubtedly the Conservative speakers sought to minimize 
the advantages that Free Trade with the States would confer, 
and even to explain them away altogether, but the great mass 
of intelligent farmers were convinced that Reciprocity would 
put money in their pockets, and yet thousands voted against 
it for the sake of an ideal. A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth. There are other 
interests besides pecuniary ones. These sentiments sound 
platitudinous enough when uttered in the pulpit, but they 
become instinct with life and meaning when they are 
quietly acted up to by multitudes of men who are 
alive to their business interests. The farmers were told, 
on the highest authority, that they stood at the 
parting of the ways. They looked down the one avenue 
and saw the Stars and Stripes at the end of it, down the other 
and saw the Union Jack, and the Conservative victory was the 
result, 

May I as a new comer to these parts add a word about the 
character of Canadian audiences? I attended three meetings 
at the Edmonton Rink and heard the leading men on both 
sides. The meetings impressed me deeply, not because of the 
speaking, which was certainly not above par, but because of 
the audience. On each occasion there were about four thou- 
sand present, of whom nine-tenths were men in the full vigour 
of life. There was very little applause. Perhaps this was 
partly because so many of the men smoked, and you do not 
take your pipe out of your mouth to cheer unless you are 
really moved. But such sustained attention, such quiet and 
self-respecting gravity of demeanour, such manifest anxiety 
to study the subject in all its bearings, I doubt if I have ever 
seen before.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun J. RosInson. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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a atinnncnesein 
ITALY AND TRIPOLI 


[To rus Eprror oF Tur “Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—“The whirligig of Time brings about its revenges.” 
The many ruined castles which one sees in these parts, blown 
up and destroyed by the French not much more than two 
hundred years ago, bear witness to the fact that the relative 
strength of France and Germany was very different then from 
what it isnow. A still greater change has taken place in the 
relations of Turkey and Italy. Sultan Bajazet boasted that 
he would stable his horse under the dome of St. Peter’s; and 
only his defeat by Amir Timur prevented him attempting 
to carry out his threat. When each successive Sultan visited 
the barracks of the Janissaries after his accession, at his de- 
parture he always said to the colonel who held his stirrup, 
“We shall meet again at Kizil Alma (the Red Apple),” mean- 
ing the city of Rome, ready like a ripe fruit to fall into the 
conqueror’s hands. In the sixteenth century the coasts of 
Italy were cruelly ravaged by Torghud Pasha of Tripoli, whose 
name, corrupted by his enemies and victims into Dragut, was 
for long a word of terror inthe Mediterranean. “Dragut the 
Corsair” is the title of one of the Spanish ballads translated 
by Lockhart. Torghud Pasha sacked the town of Rapallo, on 
the Genoese Riviera, in 1549, and four years later was killed by 
a cannon-shot at the siege of the fortress of St. Elmoin Malta, 
where the name of Point Dregate still commemorates the 
scene of his “ martyrdom.” The grievances of the Italians at 
the hands of the Turks, alleged as the excuse for the seizure 
of Tripoli, remind one very much of the complaints made by 
the wolf of the outrageous conduct of the lamb. Perhaps the 
next move may be the occupation of Syria and Palestine by 
Germany. Thereis a German colony at Haifa in Palestine, 
and the German railway line to Baghdad passes through the 
north of Syria. These facts, interpreted by Italian diplomatic 
methods, afford sufficient justification for the occupation of 
the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyrrewt (Lieut.-General). 
Astoria Hotel, Wiesbaden, 





IGNORANCE REGARDING EASTERN FAITHS. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Srecrator,.”’ j 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the following passage 
in your issue of October 21st. Your reviewer quotes it from 
“Behind Turkish Lattices,” by Hester Donaldson Jenkins. 
It is supposed to be a description of a Moslem funeral :— 

“The Imam in long, wailing tones, sometimes of piercing sweet- 
ness, relates the life, apparent death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
for, curiously enough, the Moslems regard Jesus as their hope of 
immortality, and think that He will preside over the Last 
Judgment.” 
The possibility of such an absolutely wrong account of 
Moslem belief on such a subject appearing, not only in a 
twentieth-century book, but without criticism in the columns 
of the Spectator is a striking proof of the crassness of our 
general ignorance regarding Eastern faiths. Moslems’ ideas 
of the life of our Lord are based on the Apocryphal 
Gospels and a vivid imagination. They do not believe in His 
“apparent death,” but that someone else was crucified in His 
stead by mistake, and that He was taken up alive into heaven 
without dying. His death they (with few exceptions) indig- 
nantly deny. They do not consider that their “hope of 
immortality” is connected with Him in the very remotest 
degree. Instead of His presiding over the Last Judgment, 
their traditions declare that He will be offered (in common 
with other prophets) the position of Intercessor, but will 
decline it in favour of Mohammed. I have dealt with these 
matters in my “Religion of the Crescent” (S.P.C.K.) and 
in a measure in an article on “The Moslem View of Christ” 
in the “C. M.S. Review” for the present month.—I am, Sir, 
ke, W. Sr. Crare TisDALL. 





CHINESE METHODS IN THE DAILY NEWS 
OFFICE. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.””] 
Sir,—I think that the following story may be of sufficient 
public interest to justify its publication. A few weeks ago I 
was invited by the editor of the “ Daily News Year Book” to 
Write a short article for it, not exceeding 400 words, on “The 
Probable Effect of the National Insurance Bill on the Work 


of the Guardians of the Poor.” I accepted the invitation, | 





and in my article expressed my individual opinion on the 
subject. To my surprise my article, after being set up in 
type, has been returned to me because, as the editor saya, “I 
do not want to print it in the ‘Daily News Year Book’ as 
expressive cf Poor Law opinion.” If the editor had said that 
the article could not be accepted because my opinions did not 
accord with those of the Daily News it would have becn 
nearer the mark, These Chinese methods are remarkable. 
I say “Chinese” because, just as in the present revolution, 
the Chinese Government refuses to acknowledge the successes 
of the rebels,so does the Daily News suppress opinions which 
conflict with its own after having invited an honest expression 
of them. 

I enclose a copy of the correspondence that has passed 
between me and the editor of the “ Daily News Year Book.” 
—I um, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE. 

Orchards, Godalming. 





[Corr.] 
The Daily News. 
19-22 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
October 19th, 1911, 

Sir William Chance, Bt., “Daily News Year Book,” 1912. 

Dzar Sir,—I am sending you a proof, as desired, of the note 
which you kindly supplied for the “ Daily News Year Book” on 
the effect that the provisions of the Government Insurance Bill 
may be expected to have on Poor Relief. I regret very much, 
however, that I do not see my way to print it in the “ Daily News 
Year Book” as representative of Poor Law vpinion. I have before 
me the annual report of the Association of Poor Law Unions, 
England and Wales, which, although it contains various sug- 
gested amendments to the Bill, accepts the scheme_as a whole. 

I trust you will understand the difficulty of my position in 
this matter. I regret that the copy was not returned before, but 
I have only received it to-day from the printer.— Yours faithfully, 

Marcarrt Bryant 
(Ea, “D, N. Year Book”). 





Sr Winwusm Caance’s Nors. 


T am asked what advantage will accrue to the Guardians of the 
Poor if the present National Insurance Bill passes into law. I 
take this to mean what will be its effect on pauperism and poor 
relief expenditure, because Boards of Guardians will certainly 
obtain no advantage from the Bill. ‘There can be no doubt that 
it should tend to reduce the number of outdoor paupers; but I 
am afraid that indoor pauperism, which is the main Poor Law 
expense, will be very little affected. On the contrary, the tendency 
may be first to increase. I doubt, therefore, whether the rate- 
payers will obtain much benefit (if any) from the Bill, 

Take sick insurance. The 10s.-a-week payment to a man with a 
large family, and therefore a high rent to pay, will probably not 
suffice for his wants, and the payment will have to be supplemented 
from the rates. Then, under the disablement benefit, can 5s. a 
week be expected to keep a man off the Poor Law? 

On the other hand, the ratepayers should be benefited by the 
medical, maternity, and sanatorium portions of the Bill. But how 
about the taxpayer? One must not forget that pauperism hangs 
to a large extent upon rents, and the price of the necessaries of 
life. The unfortunate effect of all legislation of this kind must be 
to raise these, and to make it more difficult for the poor to make 
both ends meet. The £25,000,000 which the Bill will cost the 
community, added to the £12,000,000 by the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, the main burden of which must ultimately be borne by the 
wage-earning classes, can from the above causes only tend to 
increase dependence. I really, therefore, cannot see that much 
benefit will in the end result to the Poor Law, or to the already 
overburdened ratepayers, from the Bill, though it may be a certain 
amount of relief to them for a time. 

I have never myself been able to appreciate the distinction made 
between aid from the taxes and aid from the rates, or why the one 
should be held to pauperize less than the other. I am confident 
that economy in public expenditure would do more to benefit the 
Poor Law and the poor than will any number of measures of the 
kind referred to. (Signed) W. Cuancg, 





[Corr.] 
Orchards, 
Godalming, Surrey, 
Oct. 21st, 1911. 
“ Daily News Year Book.” 


Dear Mapam,—I understood from your letter, asking me to contri- 
bute a short statement of my views of the National Insurance Bill as 
it may affect the Poor Law, that your desire was to collect together 
the candid opinions of workers in the Poor Law field for the “ Year 
Book.” I now see that you only want such opinions as coincide 
with those of the Daily News. 

It would have been better to say so at once, as, not being a hack 
political newspaper writer, I should have been spared the trouble 
of complying with your request.—I am, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) W. Cuanca, 
To the Editor, 
The “ Daily News Year Book.” 
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THE WIMBLEDON COMMON EXTENSIONS. 


[To tue Eprror or tug “ Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,— We appeal to all who possess wealth or influence in the 
Metropolis to come to the assistance, before it is too late, 


of the Council of the Wimbledon Common Extension Fund. 


The object is to save from mutilation the great pleasure 
tract of London which lies between Kingston, Richmond, 
Wimbledon, and Wandsworth by preserving the present rural 
If that were built over the 


character of Kingston Vale. 
central feature in the prospect from Wimbledon Common and 


Putney Heath on one side and Richmond Park on the other 


would disappear, and the continuity of the two beautiful open 
spaces would be broken by a strip of town. The point now to 
be pressed is that the question is not a local one, but con- 
cerns the whole of the Metropolis. Kingston Vale is almost 
as near the centre of crowded Wandsworth as of Wimbledon, 
while Fulham and Battersea, with their dense population, are 
not much more remote. 
The districts bordering on the Common have taken the first 
steps for saving Kingston Vale. They call on London to com- 
plete the work as a partial discharge of an old and ever-in- 
creasing debt. The Common and Heath form the only extensive 
London playground which exists for the free use of the public 
at large, and yet has not been provided by public funds. The 
Corporation of London secured and maintains Epping Forest. 
Hampstead Heath was secured in the main by an expenditure 
falling on the whole body of London ratepayers, and is main- 
tained at the exclusive charge of the County Council. Com- 
pare this with the position of Wimbledon Common. It has 
never costa public authority one penny for purchase or main- 
tenance. A limited class of householders living within a zone 
of three-quarters of a mile have, by an outlay which now stands 
at £4,000 per annum, provided it since 1871 for the enjoy- 
ment of London. This represents a capital endowment of 
£100,000. Yet the people of Putney and Wimbledon have 
not grown weary in well-doing. By private voluntary con- 
tributions, amounting to about £9,000, they have recently 
added to the Common a long strip—thirty-two acres in area— 
by which the charming Beverley Brook is, for a mile and a 
half of its course, preserved for ever. It is now for the first 
time possible to walk over grass or through woodland from 
any point on the edge of the Common to the Robin Hood 
Gate of Richmond Park and to reach the heart of the 
Common from the districts on the south. To complete the 
scheme about 110 acres have still to be acquired at a further 
cost of, say, £35,000. Towards this the local authorities of 
Wimbledon, the Maldensand Coombe, and Merton, none of them 
Metropolitan districts, have voted grants amounting to £14,000. 
The highest expert authorities have pronounced the agreed 
rates of purchase “reasonable” or “low.” They average 
£306 per acre. 

At the base of sound open space policy lies intelligent pro- 
vision of the needs of the future. At present population 
presses closely round the north and east of the Common’s 
plateau ; but before long the whole track will be an island in 
a sea of brick and mortar. The following figures from the 
Census Returns tell their own tale :— 


Population Population 

1901. 1911. 
Barnes eee eee eee eee 17,821 ove 30,379 
Maldens and Coombe... eve §=©6,233 oe 12,140 
Merton eee eee eee eee 4,510 eee 12,938 
Putney eee ove eee eee 24,139 eee 28,246 
Southfields oe eve eos 21,924 2 84,607 
Wimbledon eee ove «. 48,652 ... 54,876 


It remains only to say that if London is to save the land it 
must act at once. The Options expire at the end of January 
next. Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Sir Robert Hensley, Armidale, 309 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, 8.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

T. Vezey Srrone (Lord Mayor of London). 
G. B. Lonestarr. 
KENNETH ANDERSON. 





MAETERLINCK ON DEATH. 
(To tux Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—A student for many years of the art and of the act of 
dying, I read with eagerness Maeterlinck’s recent Essay, only, 
I must confess, to be disappointed. A brilliant example of 


reply to Polonius, there is an unpleasant flavour, 
mustiness about the Essay which even the 
cover; and in spite of the plea for burning buri 
everywhere “the mould above the rose.” 
readers who feel after the reading, 
charnel-house, 
the Phedo. 

But I write for another purpose—to protest against the 
pictures which are given of the act of dying, “The Tortures 
of the Last Illness,” “The Uselessly Prolonged Torments,” 
“The Unbearable Memories of the Chamber of Pain,” “The 
Pangs of Death,” “The Awful Struggle,” “The § 

Peak of Human Pain,” and “Horror.” The truth is, an 
immense majority of all die as they are born—oblivious, 
A few, very few, suffer severely in the body, fewer still in 
the mind. Almost all Shelley’s description fits :— 
Mild is the slow necessity of death: 

The tranquil spirit fails beneath its 

Without a groan, almost without a fear, 

Resigned in peace to the necessity, 

Calm as a voyager to some distant land, 

And full of wonder, full of hope as he.” 

No death need be physically painful. M. Maeterlinck hag 
been most unfortunate to be able to say, speaking of doctors, 
“who has not at a bedside twenty times wished and not once 
dared to throw himself at their feet and implore mercy”; but 
this is the same type of hysterical statement as “all doctors 
consider it their first duty to protract as long as possible even 
the most excruciating convulsions of most hopeless agony.” 
There is no circumstunce contraindicating the practice of 
Thomas Fuller’s good physician: “ when he can keep life no 
longer in, he makes a fair and easy passage for it to go out.” 
Nowadays, when the voice of Fate calls, the majority of men 
may repeat the last words of Socrates, “I owe a cock to 
Asclepius ”—a debt of thankfulness, as was his, for a fair and 
easy passage.—I am, Sir, &c., WILuiam Oster, 
Christ Church, Ozford, 


a cadaverong 
words cannot 
als, one smelly 
as I did, the chill of the 
let me urge an hour in the warm sunshine of 





JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Sprrctator.”] 

S1r,—I have been looking in your correspondence columns for 
some appreciation of a sturdy champion of good causes, 
social and political. You will, I am sure, accord me a little 
space in which I may attempt this task, though, indeed, I 
knew him but slightly at first hand. But one who was for the 
decade beginning with 1857 a humble member of what I may 
call the Maurice following, and was among the teachers of the 
Working Men’s College in its early years, could not fail to 
have some acquaintance with John Malcolm Ludlow. AsI 
write a little scene which I witnessed Sunday after Sunday in 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel comes back to me. As Mr. Maurice 
walked from the pulpit to the vestry he was wont 
to hand his discourse to someonc—often to Ladlow 
himself—that it might be printed and sent to a circle 
of disciples. What manner of man he was then and after- 
wards—for time, I take it, changed him but little—may be 
plainly read in the story of his relations with F. D. Maurice. 
At the first meeting he was not impressed; “a good man but 
very unpractical ” was his verdict ; but then Maurice was at the 
time broken down by domestic loss. He soon came to think 
differently. There grew up a close friendship, the friendship 
of master and disciple, between them. ‘There were not in- 
frequent differences. Ludlow was of a somewhat impetuous 
temper—at one time he thought of transferring his energies 
from England to a more congenial atmosphere in France— 
but he came to understand what manner of man the “ prophet 9 
was. When the time came when Maurice had to bid fare- 
well to London and to the work which interested him more 
nearly than anything else—the Working Men’s College— 
Ludlow’s words were truly significant. He did not admit that 
on their points of difference he had always been wrong and 
Maurice right; but Maurice was the only man for whom he 
had ever felt a sense of reverence—he had never known & 
father—and he went on “to offer him the apologies of a man 
not much wont to beng the knee to any human authority. 
He could not be better described than in these words, but 
they would not do him justice unless we add that he was 
absolutely “straight” in all his ways of thinking and acting, 
absolutely single-minded. Various articles in his social and 





the type of literature characterized by Hamlet in his famous 





political creed would hardly suit the readers of the Spectator; 
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Ns 
his judgments on men ard measures were sometimes hasty, 


even violent, but be was always absolutely true to conscience 
and principle in making them and carrying them, if the need 
came, into act.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED J. CHURCH. 





“LEVOLUTION CREATRICE.” 


[To tux Epiror oF THE “Srectator.”’ | 
§1x,—Your quotation in a previous number of the Spectator 
from Mr. Balfour’s teleological criticism on M. Bergson’s 
metapbysics was extremely interesting with the mention also 
of the humility of modern science. Mr. Balfour's conclusion, 
that “if values are to be taken into account it is surely 
better to invoke God with a purpose, than supra-consciousness 
with none,” takes us far in advance of the philosophy of sixty 
years ago. Then Dr. Tylor had not given us the word 
“animism,” and we were told not to seek science in the Book 
of Genesis. We do not to-day desire to doso, but then science 
was not sufficiently ripe to apprehend what was indeed there. 
Then followed the general endorsement of the fact of the 
creation of light before the birth of the sun. “Che la luce sia, 
ela luce fu,” gives it more succinctly than our version; and 
now M. Bergson is postulating that the eoul, the spirit of man, 
isa “movement,” while in Genesis we read that the Spirit of 
God “moved” on the face of the waters. 

I should greatly like to know if other and more capable but 
entranced readers of “ L’Evolution Créatrice” find, not in the 
beaaty of its appropriate language that appeals to the ear, but 
in its subjects and their treatment an extraordinary pervading 
sense, without naming Him, of a Divine Creator that emanates 
from the whole book, “moves” m it, so to speak, as in the 
structure of a blade of grass or of a flower. Also it hasa 
power of suggesting new thoughts and commentaries on other 
incidents and subjects than those under discussion. Certainly 
if we may deduce that we can help to “ make ” the souls given 
us, not in the ordinary Madame du Deffand’s sense of “faire 
son ime,” but in that to which perhaps even Mr. McDougall 
would not object, viz., by using for their nutriment gifts and 
opportunities for action, then it behoves us all to add the 
scientific reason to the religious for waking up, and with 
increased fervour to “ work while itis day.” It is very splendid 
to live to hear modern science almost exclaiming with the 
rapture of a discovering Leibnitz, “‘My God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee,” and beginning diffidently to return to 
the inference of a Creator, yet with befitting happy humility 
implying with the Patriarch of old that none by searching 
can fully “find out God.” In gratitude to France and 
M. Bergson—I am, Sir, &c., C. Fox. 

Wellington, Somerset. 





“CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

§1r,—I should like to ask whether any of your readers can 
suggest an exact English equivalent of the above phrase. 
The phrase does not come from Quinctilian—though it is very 
often attributed to him, and is so attributed in the recent 
interesting memoir of Dean Wickham—but from Petronius 
(Sat. 118). Petronius has just been laying down two rules 
for poets: (a) Their language must rise above the level of 
that of daily life (swmendae voces a plebe semotae); (b) the 
thoughts must not seem strained or forced out of har- 
mony with the context, but fit in like a beautiful thread run- 
ning through a pattern (intexto vestibus colore eniteant). 
Then he quotes as examples of such true poetry, “ Homerus 
et lyrici Romanusque Vergilius et Horatii curiosa felicitas.” 

It would seem, then, to imply great happiness in the choice 
of appropriate thought and phrase, but it is expressed in the 
form of an oxymoron. It is the happiness of phrase which 
is the result of taking pains; it is the inspiration which 
comes to that genius which is patience; it is almost as sharp 
an antithesis as if we should speak of “a well-planned stroke 
of luck,” “a studied godsend,” “a well-thought-out inspira- 
tion.” The real thought is that of Archbishop Trench’s 
poem ; 

“A genial moment oft has given 
What years of toil and pain, 
Of long industrious toil, have striven 
To win, and all in vain. 


Yet count not, when thine end is won, 
That labour merely lost : 

Nor say it had been wiser done 
To spare the painful cost. 





When heaped upon the altar lie 
All things to feed the fire— 

One spark alighting from on high, 
The flames at once aspire. 


But those sweet gums and fragrant woods, 
Its rich material rare, 

By tedious quest o’er lands and floods 
Had first been gathered there.” 

But how can it be exactly rendered? “A studied felicity” 
loses the thought of inspiration; “the inspiration of the true 
artist ” scarcely emphasizes the careful thought. It bas some- 
times seemed to me that Shelley’s description of the skylark’s 
song, profuse strains of “ unpremeditated art,” though it 
approaches the thought from the opposite direction, is a true 
expression of it. But some of your readers will perhaps 
suggest a better.—I am, Sir, &c., W.L 

Keble College, Oxford. 





SIR EDWARD FRY AND THE “CADBURY AND 
ROWNTREE NEWSPAPERS.” 
(To tux Epiror or Tee “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—After more than twenty-five years in fellowship with 
the Spectator Iam tempted to write you my first letter, feel- 
ing that you must wish to be perfectly fair to even your 
business rivals, for in such light those good people appear to 
your readers. I trust, therefore, that you will give equal 
prominence to the reply of the Cocoa Press to that accorded 
to Sir Edward Fry’s attack. It must have appalled you, as 
it has myself, to find one Quaker attacking another with 
“facts” so slim, and favoured with an apparent spite 
and venom that are usually dissociated from a judicial 
mind. That you will admit the strength of the Rowntree 
and Cadbury case is more than human nature can expect, 
and yet we do expect the Spectator to appreciate honest 
convictions. Yet you start out by calling them hypocrites. 
Now either they personally advocate betting or they 
do not. It must surely be clear to anyone that they do 
not; that they verily hate the betting news which appears in 
some of their more recent acquisitions; that they seek ways 
high and low for curtailing this feature; that they take not 
one penny out of these papers; and that the betting news is 
only retained for the time being out of fairness to the bulk of 
the other shareholders whose capital is invested. Now it may 
be more or less inconsistent with the personally expressed 
opinions of one of the Cadburys to retain betting news in 
some of the syndicate’s papers even for a day; but no one 
with the real facts in view, and knowing the exceptional 
highmindedness of these families, could call this hypocrisy, 
for a business man would call it common sense. You hold 
up your hands week after week in horror at the thought 
of making money out of doubtful novels. Who is making 
any money out of “tips”? Certainly not the people whom 
you attack, notwithstanding Sir Edward Fry's innuendoes. 
They are losing money every day on their investments, besides 
putting up with endless abuse in a cause which they believe 
to be right. What pecuniary sacrifices have you made towards 
suppressing these novels? Have you ever bought up any 
publishers of such literature with the idea of cleansing an 
Augean stable? I often see “moonshine” where others see a 
halo, but you have almost taught me to regard the Rowntreet 
and Cadburys as Christian martyrs and Sir Edward Fry as s 
spitfire.—I am, Sir, &c., J. N. 

[The incriminated papers are not our business rivals. We 
were not appalled by Sir Edward Fry attacking fellow 
Quakers. Sir Edward Fry is not inspired by spite. He has 
no doubt performed a very disagreeable duty, but it is one 
which we are not the least surprised at seeing Sir Edward Fry 
undertake. He is a man who is never deterred from a public 
service by the fact that it is disagreeable to him to perform it. 
The suggestion that he was actuated by any but the highest 
motives is inconceivable to those who know him.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 


[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—May I appeal to your courtesy for permission to correct 
two or three misunderstandings that have arisen from the 
letter of mine inserted in your issue of October 21st ? 
(1) Though I wrote as President of the Wesleyan Union for 
Social Service, I bad no wish or right to commit anyone but 





wyself to the opinion I expressed. The question had not been 
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brought before our council, and I wrote in my representative 
capacity because I felt that as an official of such a Union I 
must protest against any compromise with organized betting 
on the part of those who are known to be active Noncon- 
formists and leaders in social reform. 

(2) I had no wish to attack the personal character of the 
proprietors of the Daily News, but to support what seemed to 
me the appeal of Sir Edward Fry that they would purge their 
other newspapers of the evil influence involved in their pro- 
nounced incitements to betting. I did not suggest that they 
made money out of such newspapers by the admission of 
betting tips, and can believe the hints of some of your corre- 
spondents that the opposite is the case. They may be showing 
the highest form of courage in risking their reputation for 
consistency that they may gain some greater end, acquiescing 
in a smaller evil to avoid what they would consider an 
influence more dangerous to the public. Unfortunately that 
smaller evil is one which they are specially pledged to oppose, 
and which many refuse to recognize as less dangerous than 
any other. 

(3) When I echoed your word “hypocrisy,” it was with 
reference only to the Daily News, as such, professing to dis- 
own all encouragements to gambling, but investing nearly 
£10,000 of its funds to support the Star. If it be thought 
too subtle to distinguish between “Daily News Ltd.” and its 
personal proprietors, I will withdraw my acceptance of your 
word and substitute “inconsistency.” I judge no man on 
such questions of casuistry; in many things we all offend, 
and we all need one another’s generous Christian considera- 
tion. But I still think the position of the Daily News on this 
question indefensible, and still think so highly of its chief 
proprietors as to expect of them, in all the enterprises which 
they control, a stricter consistency than we should demand 
from an ordinary newspaper company.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Burton House, Bath. FRANK RICHARDS. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have received a copy of 
the reply to Sir Edward Fry’s pamphlet addressed by the 
newspaper proprietors concerned to the members of the 
Society of Friends. The reply, in my opinion, completely 
vindicates the personal integrity of the proprietors. The 
former proprietors of the Star still hold the preference shares, 
amounting to three times the value of the ordinary shares, 
whose holders have been named by Sir Edward Fry. The 
present proprietors are bound by contract to keep up the 
value of the paper, but have made arrangements to reduce— 
and, they hope, eventually abolish—the racing predictions. Sir 
Edward Fry, it seems, had made no inquiries of the proprie- 
tors before issuing his pamphlet. I should not have written 
to you at all if I had not inferred from his own words that he 
had done so, as I should certainly have also inferred from his 
character and from the long connexion of his family with the 
Society of Friends. F. R. 





AD MATREM. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—If the last word on this subject has not already been 
said, I should like to add that no poet has shown a keener 
insight into the heart of a mother than has R. L. Stevenson 
in his poem “ Mother and Son.” The last two verses must 
have brought comfort to many a mother :— 


And as the fervent smith ot yore 

Beat out the glowing blade, 

Nor wielded in the front of war 
The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied 

His ringing trade ; 

So like a sword the son shall roam 
On nobler missions sent ; 

And as the smith remained at home 
In peaceful turret pent, 

So sits the while at home the mother 


Well content.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 


[To tne Epitor or tHe “ Spectator,"’) 
Srr,—I make no apology to you or your readers for quoting 
in full a beautiful little poem overlooked by the writer of the 
interesting article “ Ad Matrem ” of October 14th :— 


“There is a shrine whose golden gate 
Was opened by the band of God 
It stands serene, inviolate, 
Though millions have its pavement trod; 
As fresh as when the first sunrise 
Awoke the lark in Paradise. 


A MorHer. 





a 
*Tis compassed with the dust and toil 
Of common days, yet should there fall 
A single speck, a single soil, 
Upon the whiteness of its wall, 
The angels’ tears in tender rain 
Would make the temple theirs again, 


Without the world is tired and old, 
But once within the enchanted door, 

The mists of time are backward rolled, 
And creeds and ages are no more, 

But all the human-hearted meet 

In one Communion vast and sweet. 


I enter: all is simply fair, 

Nor incense clouds, nor carven throne, 
But in the fragrant morning air 

A gentile lady sits alone ; 
My mother—ah! whom should I[ see 
Within, save ever only thee?” 


—Digby Mackworth-Dolben, 
—I am, Sir, &., R. C. Davauisu, 


Pook’s Hill, Bishop's Teignton, Devon. 


[To rae Eprtor or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1zr,—In the delightful article entitled ‘Ad Matrem” in the 
Spectator, October 14th, no mention is made of Pope's tribute 
to his mother, than which, excepting Cowper's, there is nothing 
more beautiful in our language. 
“ Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye 

And keep awhile ore parent from the sky!” 
IT am, Sir, &c., F. Wix1ams. 

Poplar Avenue, Birmingham. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “SpPecrator.] 

Srr,—A couple of weeks or so ago some discussion appeared 
in your columns upon the vexed question of domestic service. 
Readers of that discussion may perhaps be interested to hear 
that the Women’s Industrial Council is just beginning a 
careful investigation into the whole subject of women’s 
employment in this industry—the largest single industry 
employing women in this country. Inquiries will be made 
of employers, societies dealing with servants, servants actually 
in employment, ex-servants, parents, teachers, and selected 
keepers of registry offices. A particular endeavour will be 
made to discover from young women following occupations 
apparently worse remunerated why they have not chosen ser- 
vice. This investigation must obviously take up a good deal 
of time, and its conclusions must be waited for. The cost of 
postage, printing, &c., for an inquiry on so large a scale will 
be considerable, and the more thorough the inquiry the 
heavier will be the expenses. Any contributions, therefore, to 
the cost of this piece of useful work will be gratefully 
received. The address of the Council is 7 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., CLEMENTINA BLACK. 





THE SALE OF DRUGS. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srectator.” | 
Srr,—A few months back the Spectator published an interest 
ing correspondence on the subject of the sale of drugs. One 
letter especially—from Germany—explained the law in that 
country which safeguarded the public from indiscriminate self- 
drugging, thus assisting the doctor in his task. Another letter 
suggested that such drugs as veronals, sulphonals, and trionals 
sold by all chemists to the public should be under proper 
medical restriction, and, again, that prescriptions given to 
patients from time to time containing such poisons as morphia, 
&ec., should not be repeated by the chemist without being 


freshly prescribed and the prescription redated. What would 


be thought of the captain of one of his Majesty's ships who 
dispersed his explosives all over the ship, instead of keeping 
them in the magazines under proper supervision? That man 
would be considered a lunatic and quickly relieved of bis 
command. The crew would live in a constant state of danger. 
Should it not be the same as regards drugs? Their unre- 
stricted sale is a danger to the public and a snare to the 
innocent. Therefore they should be under proper medical 
control. Individual doctors have told me that this certainly 
should be the case. I would therefore ask the Spectator what 
would be the effect of a combination of medical men, 
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giving expression to their opinion in this matter, in the same 


way 38 they give their opinions on the merits of standard 
pread. They are able, as a profession, to combine together to 
rotect their own interests as regards the Insurance Bill. 
ay they could equally well combine in a matter of so much 
yital importance to the public and insist on more stringent 
tions being enforced. I am told that an International 
Conference is to be held some day on this subject, but in the 
meanwhile why cannot we bring in a law in this country 
similar to Germany P The curse of drugs is known to be as 
great as, if not greater than, the curse of drink, and far more 
insidious. Everyone knows that the habit is much on the 
increase, yet nothing is done or likely to be done. Rome is 

on fre—nobody cares.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NERo. 





“QUEERY LEARY NONSENSE.” 

{To tae Eprron or THs “Sprcrator.’’) 
Six,—You say that the manner of Lear’s amusing “ Epitaph ° 
bas had many imitators; it also had some predecessors. The 
wonderful child Marjorie Fleming (see Dr. John Brown's 
“ Hlorae Subsecivae”’) wrote thus about an ape :— 

“His nose’s cast is of the Roman ; 

He is a very pretty woman. 

I could not get a rhyme for Reman, 

So was obliged to call him woman.” 


And about James II. of Scotland :— 
“He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme.” 


Of course this is mentioned only as a matter of coincidence. 


~I am, Sir, &c., 
T. S. Omonp. 


Tunbridge Wells. 





VILLAGE BOYS IN LONDON. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—One constantly hears of little white pinched faces being 
sent out into the country for a breath of fresh air. In this 
case matters were reversed, and six robust village boys visited ° 
London for the day. The donor of the treat stipulated that 
the six places should be shot for on the range with the minia- 
ture Service rifle. The Tower, Westminster, Gamage’s, St. 
Paul's, and the Mansion House (by kind invitation) were all 
visited for the first time by these little country ccusins. As 
the leader of those young visitors I learnt one great lesson, 
ie, that London’s old historical monuments are not worth 
quite so much in the eyes of village boys as a big, modern 
fancyemporium. This fact has set me thinking. Would the 
shareholders of Harrod’s, the Army and Navy Stores, and the 
hosts of large retail businesses in London object if once or twice 
during the year—winter for preference—these firms offered to 
entertain, under conditions, a certain number of village boys ? 
What a magnificent impetus to rifle shooting if, perchance, 
the Army and Navy Stores offered to entertain for a day, 
annually, the best twenty shots in the National Schools of such 
and such a village. Pardon, Sir, if I say that annual treats of 
this kind are worth more to our dear old land than all the 
gold and silver cups ever presented to the youngsters of this 
country. After all said and done, we villagers open our gates, 
our fields, to your London boys and girls during the summer 
months ; won't you reciprocate and occasionally open the doors 
of your big toy shops and give a few village boys a dinner 
under certain conditions? One condition has been quoted 
above-—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. J. F. Garnet May. 
Standen, Benenden (late of Wye). 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
Capression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
‘8 considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


POETRY. 





SAYS SHE. 
My Granny she often says to me, 
Says she, “ You're terrible bold, 
It’s you have a right to mend your ways 
Before you'll ever grow old,” 
Says she, 
“ Before you'll ever grow old. 
For it’s steadfast now that you ought to be, 
An’ you going on sixteen,” says she. 
“ What’ll you do when you're old like me, 
What'll you do?” says she. 


“What will I do when I'm old ?” says I, 
“Och Musha! I'll say my prayers, 

I'll wear a net an’ a black lace cap 

To cover my silver ha‘rs,” 

Says I, 

“To cover my silver hairs. 

When I am as old as Kate Kearney’s cat 
T'll sell my dress and featherdy hat, 

An’ buy an old bedgown the like o’ that, 
The very like o’ that.” 


My Granny she sighs and says to me, 

“The years fly terrible fast, 

The girls they laugh an’ talk with the boys, 
But they all grow old at last,” 

Says she, 

“ They all grow old at last. 

At Epiphany cocks may skip,” says she, 

* But kilt by Easter they’re like to be. 

By the Hokey! you'll grow as old as me, 
As weak an’ old,” says she. 


“Maybe you tell me no lie,” says I, 
“ But I’ve time before me yet. 
There’s time to dance an’ there's time to sing, 
So why would I need to fret?” 
Says I, 
* So why would I need to fret ? 
O]d age may lie at the foot of the hill, 
"T'wixt hoppin’ and trottin’ we'll get there still. 
Why wouldn't we dance while we have the will, 
Dance while we have the will ?” 
W. M. Lerts. 








MUSIC. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE BALLET. 
Tue success of the Russian ballet at Covent Garden pointedly 
illustrates the danger of saying that anything is ended or 
dead as a door-nail. A cynic has lately said that in public life 
nowadays nothing ends a man. But individuals have got to 
keep going on somehow, while institutions perish and are 
revived, and surely if ever there was an institution which 
might have been safely pronounced defunct ten years ago it 
was the opera ballet. It was not that dancing was dead, be- 
cause there was plenty of dancing of a sort in burlesques and 
musical comedies. Indifferent dancing of this sort occasionally 
inspired very graceful verse, as witness the following lines by 
F. W. Myers, published in The Renewal of Youth in 1882 :— 
“Then flame on flame the immense proscw#nium glows 

With magic counterchangg of gold and rose. 

Then roar on roar, undying and again, 

Crash the great bars of that prodigious strain,— 

Fire flashed on fire and sound in thunder hurled 

Bear from their midst the Wonder of the World. 

Lightly she comes, as though no weight she ware, 

The very daughter of delight and air,— 

Lightly she comes, preling, lightly starts 

The breathless rapture to a thousand hearts, 

The high flutes hush to meet her, and the drum 

Thro’ all his deep self trembles till she come :— 

Then with a rush, as though the notes had known 

After long hope their empress and their own, 

She and the music bound, and high and free 

Thro’ light and air the music lenps and she. 


Again, ballets on a large scale, executed with precision 
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publication, 


and a good deal of artistic skill, have been for many 
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years a feature at the Empire and the Alhambra. Mlle. 
star at the 
Fmpire, danced away delightfully for years before she 
was “discovered” by the intellectual world. Then there 
were periodic incursions of handsome, dark-eyed Spanish 
dancers with romantic polysyllabic names, one of whom 
But these bore 
much the same relation to the highly organized ballet that 
« soloist does to an orchestra, and, for the rest, they were 
Last and most 
terrible was the invasion of England by a succession of dancers 
who could not dance at all, but capered and wriggled and 
squirmed to music, and by the adroit exploitation of literary 
motives hypnotized the Press, bewitched the fashionable world, 
and throve on the infatuation of the public until the Russian 
But the 
ballet had ceased to be what it was in the time of our grand- 
fathers—a notable feature of grand opera, though it led a sort 
That is to 
say, there were a certain number of operas in which ballet 
dancers appeared, but the dancing was subsidiary, negligible, 
ignoble, and ineffective. Formidable premitres danseuses, with 
huge calves and wearing agonizing smiles, pranced about or 
tottered on their toes, attended by bevies of aged coryphées. 
The depth of the decadence of the ballet can only be judged 
It had its home and 
origin in Italy, where it- flourished exceedingly in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though it was a Frenchman, 
Jean Georges Noverre (1727-1810), “the Shakespeare of the 
Dance,” as Garrick called him, and author of the Lettres 
sur la danse et les ballets, who was the first fully to realize 


Genée, for so long the bright particular 


is immortalized by the brush of Sargent. 


not exponents of the classical Italian style. 


dancers came and annibilated their pretensions. 


of cryptic existence, like croquet in the eighties. 


Ly a brief retrospect of its palmy days. 


its artistic possibilities. When Michael Kelly—whom 


Sheridan styled a composer of wines and importer of 
music—went to Naples in 1779 he was immensely impressed 
by the magnificence of these entertainments at the San Carlo 
“ Nothing,” he writes in his Memoirs, “could sur- 
pass the splendour of the spectacles they produced or the 
in which he countryman, Richard 
In the ballet 
called “Il Defatto di Dario” no fewer than 80 horses and 400 
persons took part in the battle between Alexander and 


Theatre. 
beauty of their ballets,” 
Blake, was pre-eminent as a grotesque dancer. 


Darius. Another ballet in the form of a wordless play was 
“The Exploits of Don Quixote,” in which Blake shone con- 
spicuously as Sancho Panza. 
ceclined perceptibly fifty years later, when Berlioz was a 
student at the Villa Medici. He relates how music in Italy was 
regarded by the man in the street as practically synonymous 
with ballet. And the long domination of Italian opera in 
England brought about a somewhat similar result in London. 
Speaking of opera at the height of Lumley’s régime in 1845, 
Mr. Kuhe tells us in his Reminiscences that not only was 
the baliet a great feature of the opera, but modern opera-goers 
“can have no conception of what dancing really should be.” 
“ There was,” he says, “a poetry and beauty about the person- 
ality of Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi 
which have never been eqsalled since.” But it was reserved 
for Carlyle to pen what is, after all, the most vivid picture of 
this form of entertainment. No mention of his visit to the 
Haymarket Opera is made in Froude’s “ Life,” but the article, 
which was originally published in the Keepsake for 1852, will 
be found in Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. iv., 
p. 325 

“Of the Haymarket Opera my account in fine is this: Lustres, 
candelabra, painting, gildiag at discretion; a hall as of the Caliph 
Alraschid, or him that commanded the slaves of the lamp—a hall 
is if fitted up by the genii regardless of expense. Upholstery 
and the outlay of human capital could do no more. Artists, too, 
as they are called, have been got together from the ends of the 
world, regardless likewise of expense, to do dancing and singing, 
:owe of them even genuine in their craft. One singer in particu- 
Jar, called Coletti, or some such mame, seemed to me by the cast 
of bis face, by the tones of his voice, by his general bearing, as far 
as | eculd read it, to be a man of deep and ardent sensibilities, of 
d.licate intention, great sympathies, originally an almost poetic 
soul, or a man of genius, as we call it, stamped by nature as 
capable of far other work than squalling here like a blind Samson 
to make the Philistines sport. Nay, all of them had aptitudes, 
perhaps of a distinguished kind, and must, by their own and other 
people’s labour, have got a training equal or superior in toilsome- 
ness, earnest assiduity, and patient travail to what breeds men to 
the most arduous trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the 
like show figures; but few soldiers, judges, men-of-letters can 
have had such pains taken with them. The very ballet girls, 


with their muslin saucers round them, were perhaps little short 
of miraculous, whirling and spinning there in strange mad 


Nor had the vogue of the ballet 


—eecinsies 
vortexes, and then suddenly fixing themselves motion) 

upon her left or right great toe, with the other leg stretched out at 
an one of ninety degrees, as if there had been suddenly pricked 
into the floor by one of their points, a pair, or rather a multi. 
tudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jumping, and clippi 


and so bidden there rest, with opened blades, and stand stil 


the devil’s name! A truly notable motion—marvellous, almost 
miraculous, were not the people there so used to it; motion 
peculiar to the opera; perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the 
most difficult ever taught a female in this world. Nature 

it; but art does at least admit it to border on the impossible. 
One little Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, that night when I wag 
there, went bounding from the floor as if she had been made of 
indiarubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, and contrived by positivg 
levity to bolt through the ceiling ; perhaps neither Semiramis no, 
Catherine had bred herself so carefully. Such talent, and such 
martyrdom of training, gathered from the four winds, wae noy 
here to do its feat and be paid for it—regardless of expenss 
indeed. The purse of Fortunatus seemed te have opened itself 
and the divers cost of musical sound and rhythmic motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all the magnificences which the 
other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. For you are to think 
of some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of it, too, to say nothing 
of the Stanfields, and hosts of scene-painters, ini 
engineers, and enterprisers; fit to have taken Gibraltar, written 
the history of England, or reduced Ireland into industzig) 
regiments, had they so set their minds to it. Alas! and of all 
these notable or noticeable human talents, and excellent perse. 
verances, and energies, backed by mountains of wealth, and led 
by the divine art of music and rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven to 
them and us, what was to be the issue here this evening? An 
hour’s amusement, not amusing either, but wearisome and dreary, 
to a high-dizened select populace of male and female persons, 
who seemed to me not worth much amusing.” 

Never in nature, he concludes, had he seen such waste before, 
and he laments the degradation of Coletti, whose inborn melody 
was “of kindred to the melodies eternal,’ beyond all the 
other expenses involved in this “explosion of all the uphol. 
steries.” 

Wagner's hostile attitude towards the ballet as an integral 
part of opera is largely borne out by Carlyle’s somewhat 
vitriolic criticism. He yielded to the dictates of fashion in 
regard to the historic and disastrous production of Tann. 
héuser at Paris in 1861, but that was his only concession to 
a convention that he detested and did more than any other 
composer to break down. The ballet as “ an explosion of all 
the upholsteries,” an excrescence grafted on to the general 
scheme, had no place in his conception of the music drama, 
for the Ldndler in the Meistersinger is another matter 
altogether and perfectly appropriate to the scene in which it 
occurs, But this view of the relation of the ballet as a side- 
show to the union of arts which he sought to combine in his 
music drama does not apply to the ballets performed by the 
Russian dancers at Covent Garden. They are either wordless 
plays, in which gesture takes the part of the spoken word, or 
fantasies, in which dancing and pantomime are used to rein- 
force or illustrate a musical motive. In neither case is there 
any of that competition between singing and dancing 
which exasperated Carlyle. The technique of the dancers is 
founded on the “classical” style, but as the result of a 
life-long discipline they are enabled to perform the most 
difficult feats with elegance and an entire absence of effort. 
Another weleome peculiarity about these performers is their 
normal pbysical development: with the exception of some of 
the male dancers, they have well-proportioned, graceful figures. 
They are all of them young—the rules of the Russian Im- 
perial ballet, we believe, enable them to retire on a pension 
at a comparatively early age—and the troupe have no “ pas 
sengers.” But this is only the beginning of the secret of 
their success. They dance, not only with agility and skill, but 
with taste and brains, varying their methods with the character 
of the work presented—compare, for example, the whimsical 
caprice of the Carnaval with the exotic languor and tropical 
passion of Scheherazade. Then the music to which they 
dance, whether old or new, adapted or original, is all first- 
rate of its kind and admirably performed. Lastly, one bas to 
note the beauty of the tableaux, the appropriateness of the 
scenery and the dresses, the perfection of the ensemble, and 
the artistic management of the scheme of colour. The whole 
thing is a triumph of discipline, organization, and artistic 
intelligence. Perhaps the most signal instance of the last- 
named quality is tobe found in the handling of Schumanns 
Carnaval and Weber’s Invitation 4 la Valse. What might 
have been a gross piece of vandalism only serves to reinforce 
the romance, the charm, and the poetry of the original. In this 
context it is interesting to recall Schumann’s own misgivings 





about the popular appeal of his miniature scenes, even when 
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ted by so brilliant a performer as Liszt. He thought 
too fanciful and rhapsodical, but Liszt dissented : 
i in it may charm certain individuals, 
. Although many tchange too ron to be easily followed by 
— dience which does not care to be startled every moment. 
a whole le friend [Liszt] had not taken this into consideration, 
My Sithough he played with such sympathy and talent that it 
wuld not fail to strike a few, the masses were not moved.” 
Orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, Liadov, Glazunov, and 
Tcherepnin—the brilliant composer of the Pavillon d’ Armide 
—and danced and mimed to perfection by Mmes. Karsavina, 
Piltz, Schollar, Nijinska, and MM. Bolm, Cecchetti, and 
Nijinsky, Schumann’s Carnaval has attained a popularity 
of which the composer never dreamed, without losing any- 
thing of its delicacy and distinction. ome Aa 3 


interpre 
they were 








BOOKS. 


—o—— 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH.* 

Tar word “commonwealth” is one of the most beautiful 
words in the world. It suggests, as no other word does, just 
what a state, whatever its size and whatever its form of 
government, ought in fact to be, and points out that the true 
aim of all politics is to secure, both for the social organism as 
a whole and for each member of it in particular, the fullest 
measure of weal or well-being in its widest sense. There have 
been few such “ commonwealths,” and the term has usually 
either been applied to some Utopian dream or become, as in 
our own history, a mere antithesis to “monarchy.” But 
undoubtedly when Mr. Zimmern speaks of “the Greek Com- 
monwealth ” he uses a pbrase which corresponds closely with 
what was the Greek and, above all, the Athenian ideal. 
Modern states indeed are so huge, modern life and modes of 
government are so complex, that the ordinary citizen is apt to 
become a mere voter, who at uncertain intervals drops a paper 
into a ballot-box, and so to lose that living sense of immediate 
participation in the work and welfare of the community with- 
out which there can be no real citizenship. But in Greece, as 
Mr. Zimmern shows in some admirable chapters, Nature her- 
self had set her face against all tendency to aggregation. 
With no rivers to assist intercourse, for the “ winter torrent ” 
became in summer “a dry, stony bed with perhaps a trickle 
in the middle of it,” the tiny patches of fertile plain were shut 
off fron one another by mountain barriers, so that the Greeks 
lived, as it were, ‘‘in compartments,” and the variety of their 
dialects still attests the extent of their isolation. To the 
Greek his own little city-state was a thing apart. “ His city 
was tLe only city, and her ways the only ways; he loved every 
rock and spring in the folds of her mountains, every 
shrine and haunt within the circuit of her walls,” and he 
felt with an intense glow of personal patriotism that 
her life was one with his life and her welfare with his own. 
At one time, no doubt, there was a danger that these 
littte commonwealths might have become petty princi- 
palities and each acropolis a little castle from which a 
“Zeus-born king” levied toll and tribute or led his retainers 
out to war, as in the old Homeric days, and in the seventh 
century there were abundant attempts to set up “tyrannies ” 
of some sort. But, happily, the “two voices” of the sea and 
of the mountains sounded Liberty’s “ chosen music ” too clearly 
in the Greek ear, and there was, too, another influence which, 
wherever men are not wholly destitute ef courage and capacity, 
is always alien to servitude. For poor men, if they have spirit, 
do not easily brook arbitrary princes or give their labour to 
maintain palaces, and “ Hellas,” says Herodotus, “and Poverty 
were ever foster-sisters.”” The Greeks, indeed, either suffered 
or enjoyed a poverty which Mr. Zimmern declares to be 
“incredible.” Though they were “the pioneers of civilization ” 
they had almost none of those “ material blessings and com- 
forts” in the possession of which we to-day imagine that civili- 
zation chiefly consists. They all wore the same simple clothes, 
consisting of a single outer anda single inner garment, so that 
if you took away a man’s “cloak” he was left with his “ coat 
(x«rév) only} The houses of great folk were not much bigger 
or more comfortable than those of little folk, and “there was 
no rich man’s quarter,” for in fact there were no riches. At 
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Sparta men reckoned their wealth by a “handful” (8paxu4) 
of six “iron-spits” or “ obols” (38eAo!), though “ Attic owls” 
—the phrase will be familiar to coin-collectors—were some- 
times found nestling under their roof, and in the days when 
Athens built the Parthenon the 10,000 talents in her public 
treasury “ was probably more than the private wealth of alt 
her citizens put together.” Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum, says Horace of the old Roman state 
when it was stilia true republic (respublica) or “matter of every- 
body’s interest,” and it was the same in Greece. What wealth 
there was belonged chiefly to the state, or, when in individual 
hands, was treated largely as a publictrust. Pericles probably 
never kept a carriage—how the Automobile Club would have 
shocked Hellas!—and though a man might boast of be- 
longing to “a family which kept a four-in-hand” (oixin 
teOpimmorpégpos) the equipage was only used to maintain the 
city’s credit at Olympia; and among the Athenian citizens, 
who met every day in the market-place to discuss politics or 
the last masterpiece of Sophocles, there was no such 
difference as to-day separates a duke from a labourer 
or a millionaire from an artisan. Of course there were 
aristocrats who could trace their pedigree to some god or 
hero, and who tried to form clubs, cliques, and oligarchies, but 
as a rule every Greek felt himself about as good as another 
Greek and twenty times better than a barbarian. In war he 
fought side by side with his fellow-townsman or was packed 
close to him in the same trireme; in peace, living mostly out 
of doors, he rubbed shoulders with him daily in the street, the 
theatre, or the assembly, talking to him doubtless with that 
“complete freedom of speech” which Greek alone ex- 
presses in a single noun (raf/nola), and under such conditions 
there naturally springs up a spirit of equality which 
repudiates distinctions of rank and class. 


There is, however, one distinction which Mr. Zimmern has 
not, we think, made with sufficient clearness. For though 
the Greeks everywhere had a passionate love of their city 
and a keen sense of citizenship, it is doubtful whether 
many of them realized what a commonwealth should be as 
fully as the Athenians. To call Sparta, for instance, a 
commonwealth seems to misuse words, for its government was 
that of a military caste who enjoyed equality themselves, but 
held in subjection a vast body of dependents, on whose labour 
they subsisted, while we know comparatively little about the 
other Greek states, and in writing about “ the Greek Common- 
wealth” Mr. Zimmern is really writing about “the Athenian 
Commonwealth,” the character of which was, we imagine, in 
many waysas exceptional as that of the Athenians themselves. 
“The average ability of the Athenian race,” says Mr. Galton, 
in words that may well give us pause, “was, on the lowest 
possible estimate, very nearly two grades higher than our own, 
that is, about as much as our race is above that of the African 
Negro,” and it was largely because of their intellectual 
superiority that they realized what a commonwealth should 
be in a manner “to which the world has seen nothing com- 
parable before or since.” What their conception of such 
a body was is set out in that “ Funeral Speech” in which one 
of the greatest of statesmen and one of the greatest of 
historians speak to all after ages with a united and 
common voice. That speech Mr. Zimmern rightly makes the 
sure foundation of his whole argument, and examines it with 
the closest care ; but though we cannot follow him into details 
there is one point which stands out in it and in the history of 
Periclean Athens with unforgettable clearness. For the 
Athenian citizen understood—and it is a lesson which ever,’ 
democracy must learn or perish—that in a true common 
wealth every member must not only receive but give 
There never were men who gave more to the state than 
the Athenians. “The rich gave free gifts of money for 
ships or choruses or monuments; the poor (and they were 
mostly poor) gave their widow's mite—themselves.” There 
was among them no shirking of public duty or laying 
on the backs of others the burden that each must himeelf 
bear. The army, the navy, the Council, administration, 
and the work of the law courts claimed regularly, according 
to Wilamowitz, the personal service of no fewer than one in 
four of the adult citizens, while the man who held aloof from 
affairs on the plea that he was “no busybody” was ruthlessly 
condemned as “ good for nothing” (&xpeiov). To his city each 
man felt that he owed all, and in return he gave it freely of 
his best, whether it were his efforts, his money, or that “ last 
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full measure of devotion” which was his death. It is, if one 
can forget the slaves, who Mr. Zimmern ingeniously describes 
as “ fellow-workers,” an almost ideal picture. “ Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” seemed to have 
reached its perfect expression, while during the great half- 
century that followed Salamis there must bave been a general 
joy and pride im life such as modern democracies seek in 
vain. An ordinary man might preside in the assembly when 
Pericles was “thundering and lightening”; watch Pheidias 
superintending his work on the Acropolis, or Socrates 
chiselling his group of the clothed Graces; see the Antigone 
played and then vote for its author being made a general; 
stroll down the street where humble craftsmen were fashion- 
ing those wonderful vases of which “two exactly identical do 
not exist,” or do a score like things. It must surely have been 
pleasant to be one of the people in those days; but unhappily 
even ideal democracies have some day to come face to face 
with the hard, inevitable laws of economics, and of economics 
the Athenians knew just nothing. Everything else they 
knew, but not that. Of finance and “ budgeting” they were 
incapable. They put their money into a box like children and 
spent it when and how they chose, nobly indeed, so that “the 
world is still blessing them for what they did with it,” but 
uneconomically, and thereby came their ruin. For they were 
not a hard-working race; their soil was poor; they did not 
manufacture much ; and being consequently in want of money 
they resorted to the simple plan of taking it from other 
people. After the Persian wars, as is well known, they first 
afforded their allies the protection of their fleet, asking “a 
contribution ” in return, but afterwards slowly reduced them 
into subjects and turned their voluntary “contribution ” into 
a forced tribute, which they banked in the temple of Athena 
and used exactly as they pleased. Mr. Zimmern tries to gloss 
over the facts, and even heads a chapter on the subject with 
the paradoxical title “ Liberty, or the Rule of Empire”; but 
they are undoubted, and when Pericles asserted that it was 
all done “in the fearless confidence of freedom,” and that 
“the subjects of Athens felt no shame at the indignity of 
their dependence,” he was only trying to conceal the truth. 
“The 250 dependent communities,” of whom Athens had 
become “the metropolis or mistress,” were by no means 
pleased. The imperial city, no doubt, “policed the seas,” 
secured “free intercourse” throughout the Aégean, and did 
other good things for them; but, as men will do, they preferred 
freedom and the right to spend their own money, so that when 
the hour of trial came Athens found herself at once without 
any friends who could be trusted and without any revenue 
that was native and her own. In all other respects she had 
given to the world what might seem the model of a perfect 
commonwealth, but she had failed to understand that no people 
can in the end maintain itself otherwise than by the labour of 
its own hands, and when the Peloponnesian War broke out 
the brief era of her greatness was at an end for ever. 

For the rest we have only most warmly to commend Mr. 
Zimmern’s work to every reader. It is, perhaps, somewhat 
vague and indefinite in its conclusions, nor is it always possible 
to agree with them; but he writes with a knowledge and 
insight, with a racy vigour and capacity for shrewd criticism 
and apt illustration which are exceptional ; while if a reviewer 
may judge a book by the number of passages which he has 
marked as noteworthy, this volume will certainly claim the 
most favourable sentence. There is hardly a page which has 
not something in it which excites interest, and special praise 
must be given to the quotations placed at the head of the 
various chapters. “Your labour only may be sold; your soul 
must not” (Ruskin); “ With the Greek every handicraft was 
an art; with the Romans every art was a handicraft ” (Mar- 
quardt): these are the quotations prefixed to the chapter on 
“Craftsmen.” They are not any better than many others 
given elsewhere by Mr. Zimmern, but it would be difficult to 
find two which would more aptly introduce the particular 
subject. 





DEATH.* 
Ir is well that a book on death should be short: and this 
essay by M. Maeterlinck is hardly longer than an old-fashioned 
sermon. He has condensed into it many pleasant thoughts 
and many graceful phrases. He enjoys what is called “a 
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beautiful mind”; he lays on the grave a delicate weeath o 
white sentences; he moves gently among us, like a Priest 
giving the sacrament to a company of mourners; he has 
quiet way with him, a sense of proportion, a clear cmudhans 
a careful style. It seems rather vulgar to review this intimate 
little book—one ought not to talk while music is going on, 
Still, books are books; and we are bound to examine dij. 
gently M. Maeterlinck’s opinion of death. 

There can be nothing but praise and thanks for the openi 
pages, with their wise appeal to each of us to think often about 
his or her own death. “How should we know the one power 
which we never looked in the face? ... It were a salutary 
thing for each of us to work out his idea of death in the light 
of his days and the strength of his intelligence, and to learn 
to stand by it.” 

Then we come to pages of less value. They are concerned 
with “the agony, the awful struggle at the end,” and with 4. 
Maeterlinck’s notion that the doctors ought to put patients, 
who are dying in pain, out of life:— 

“ Ail the doctors consider it their first duty to protract so long 

as possible even the most excruciating convulsions of the most 
hopeless agony.... Yet there is one point on which they are 
beginning to yield and to agree. They are slowly consenting 
when there is no hope left, if not to deaden, at least to lull the 
last agonies. Formerly, none of them would have dared to do go. 
and, even to-day, many of them hesitate, and, like misers, measure 
out drop by drop the clemency and peace which they grudge and 
which they ought to lavish.” 
But, in the vast majority of cases, the last hours of life are 
wholly painless. In other cases, though there is some dis. 
tress or restlessness, there is no downright pain. In 
cases of pain, or even of marked distress, the doctors 
neither hesitate nor are miserly over the giving of narcotics. 
M. Maeterlinck says that the doctors are afraid of doing 
more because of the bare possibility that the patient may not 
be past recovery. That is not true: they know quite well 
that he is dying, but they do not want to killhim. Nobody has 
the right to do that, least of all the doctors. Why should it 
be the doctors? Why not one of the family? Why nota 
special emissary under sanction of the local authorities? The 
complaisant doctor who would kill a patient to please a 
majority of the family would soon be ruined, and serve him 
right. Of course he would like to doit, in one or two dreadful 
eases. The present writer knows a case where it was done, 
not by a doctor, but by a cleric. It was a poor child in some 
Indian station, dying of hydrophobia, and screaming the 
place down ; and the chaplain put the child under chloroform 
and killed him: but M. Maeterlinck’s all-round scolding of 
the doctors is another matter. Of course, a few hours 
before death, if the patient be suffering, it is right to give a 
narcotic, though he probably will not wake out of it; but the 
doctor here must explain what he is doing, and why; for he is 
only giving what he would give to any patient in the like pain. 
He aims at producing sleep, not death. He is not likely to 
concede more than that, not for any number of Maeterlincks. 
He will stop pain at the last, even if the patient should die, 
not of, but under, the dose of morphia; but he will not act as 
executioner ; and once the doctors were to begin doing that, 
there would be a furious and very proper blaze of public indig- 
nation against them. 

With page 30 we come to M. Maeterlinck’s opinion of 
“the unknown into which death hurls us.” Let us not delay, 
he says, in putting from our minds all that the positive 
religions have left there. But, as his only instance of these 
leavings, he takes the doctrine that we shall go to hell if we 
do not “blindly follow” the Christian faith. Anyhow, he is 
free to draw on a blank sheet his scheme of a life of a 
world to come. We are absorbed, he says, after death into 
infinity ; and this infinity, if it be not a waste of indifference, 
can be nothing but a sea of joy. The ego will not be the old 
ego; yet, to those of us who are “wedded to the thought of 
remaining as they are,” this consolation is held out, that “a 
new ego can find a nucleus and develop itself in infinity.” We 
shall be absorbed into the consciousness of the universe. “It 
is probable that the universe is seeking and finding itself every 
day; that it has not become entirely conscious and does not yet 
know what it warts.” “We by our absorption into this con- 
sciousness may, perhaps, help its development: we may, as \t 
wre, tend to bring the universe to its senses. “ Ferhaps 1! 
this universal consciousness something of ourselves, or some- 
th ng incomparably better and vas‘e-, will end by finding 8 
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mes to this, in brief, that we shall go on, not go out. 
terlinck does not touch the numbing question whether 
which we find, or seem to find, in a monkey or a dog 

os Palin an ego which will go on, not go out. This question, 

ate of us, brings a darkness which can be felt. He is 

content to say of infinity, “ We shall be there, for everything 

ee te find him contradicting himself. He affirms 

this or that of the universe ; but he says also, “It is impos- 

sible for us to appreciate in any degree whatsoever, in the 

smallest conceivable respect, the present state of the universe. 

Again, he affirms that “our existence in the other world will 

have zo other career but infinity; and infinity is nothing if it 

be not felicity”; but he says also, “It is childish to talk of 

happiness and unhappiness where infinity is in question.” 

still, he is sure that “absorption into infinity” may fairly be 

called a felicitous career. 

Now and again comes a phrase that reminds us of Gretchen’s 
saying to Faust: “ The priest talks as you talk, but he puts it 
in different words.” But nobody, not even M. Maeterlinck, is 
able to construct a theory of absorption into infinity which 
shall include felicity. He plays with this word, Infinity, but he 
hardly gets beyond the primal fact, which can be put in words of 
one syllable, the fact that, when I have died, I shall still be I, 
orIshall not. And, if Isball still be I, it may fairly be doubted 
whether I shall be ready for infinite felicity. Besides, of 
course, all felicity is finite ; that is why it is felicity. There is 
no difference really between absorption into infinity, which 
M. Maeterlinck accepts, and annihilation, which he rejects. 

Still, his essay is well worth reading. He does not see his 
way clearly, but who does? His doctrine that the universe— 
whatever that word means—may slowly be coming to its 
senses with our kind assistance is a rather freakish doctrine: 
but it does not upset the balance of his writing nor impair 
the wholesomeness of his thinking. And, after all, the great 
thing is that an author so charming and so widely read should 
be “on the side of the angels.” He takes the sword of the 
Spirit; nothing is so important as that, when a man writes an 
essay on death. 

Only, through all this gentle and well-translated little book 
run threads which confuse the pattern, or if you pull on 
them they break and, as happened to the Lady of Shalott, 
everything goes to pieces and the mirror cracks right across. 
Apart from “the positive religions,” each man and woman is 
able only to guess and hope: and the positive religions like- 
wise guess and hope; only, they do not use unphilosophical 
talk about the felicity of infinity. M. Maeterlinck has painted 
a brick wall to look like a treilis of roses, with a view beyond 
of a wide and noble landscape; and some of the painting is 
jast as ingenuous and as “positive” as the Fra Angelico 
picture in Florence, with bappy angels playing a sort of 
sacred kiss-in-the-ring among the flowers of Paradise. 

Meanwhile, most of us are “wedded to the thought of 
remaining as they are”: and so is he. Indeed, he is so pro- 
foundly wedded to it that he is capable of persuading himself 
that he will still be he, even when he has been absorbed into 
infinity. So it always has been, and is, and always will be, 
with all thinking of death. We indulge great notions of what 
Carlyle calls the eternities and immensities, but we come back, 
each of us, to himself or herself. A comes back to A, B to B, 
CtoC. Togo on after death, I must still be I. If I be 
absorbed into infinity, I shall go out. Through all eternity, 
either I shall be finite, or I shall be nothing. 


It co 
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THINGS ... COMMONLY NOT OBSERVED.* 
THE writings of the military correspondent of the Times 
stand in no need of recommendation to a discerning public. 
Under the title of Essays and Criticisms we have here, published 
in book form, a number of these able articles which readers 
of the Times have learned to expect from his pen. In one 
direction the author undoubtedly excels. He handles military 
subjects in such a way that the lay reader not only can under- 
stand, but can hardly fail to be interested. Public interest 
must be aroused before public opinion can be influenced. In a 
democratic State, whose army is the nation, public opinion 
reacts upon military as upon other matters; but the English 
nation, which, as a whole, takes no part in its own defence, 
tares, like Gallio, for none of these things. Bacon, wisest of all 
Lenon Constable snd'Go. fasta. notte? Covenant of the Times 





essayists, still has the last word upon most subjects, even after 
the lapse of three centuries. He realized that the study of 
arms is a matter of chief import for the true greatness of 
kingdoms and estates; but, he added, “these Things are 
commonly not Observed, but left to take their Chance.” 

It is a compliment to the author that we Say down his book 
with just a slight feeling of disappointment. The mere 
reprinting of these articles, some of them nearly three years 
old, has given us a volume worthy of study by soldier and 
civilian alike. The very merits of the individual papers make 
it hard to restrain a wish that the latter could have been cast 
in a slightly different form, so as to knit together the subjects 
which come under review and to gather closer the threads of 
the arguments. Very little would have been necessary in the 
way of revision and addition, and one can imagine the added 
value of the result. Recasting was, however, no part of the 
author’s plan, and it would be ungrateful to complain of the 
fact that his admirable series of studies is only what he 
intended it to be. 

Imperial defence, national defence, and foreign politics— 
with especial regard to the European situation and to 
Germany—are most closely interconnected. Imperial defence 
is impossible unless national defence be secure. Nation»! 
defence problems in our case—since, unlike Continent: ! 
nations, the strength of our army is not limited only by the 
numbers of the population—necessitate earnest inquiry as to 
whether our land forces are sufficiently powerful to defend, 
not only these shores, but also our interests oversea. The 
question of the adequacy of our land forces demands con- 
sideration of the point of greatest danger and turns our eyes 
across the North Sea, while it invites calculation as to the 
possibility, under present conditions, of materially increasing 
our power to strike on land. 

Hight -of the most interesting papers in Essays and 
Criticisms deal with various aspects of these sever itters. 
In “The Defence of the Empire” the question is approached 
from the widest point of view in an admirable exposition of 
the root principles of Imperial defence. One sentence in this 
paper must be quoted: “Every problem of Imperial defence 
is a conjoint problem of land and osc. power, and it should 
always be considered from this point of view.” This is 
absolutely true, but in spite of the existence of the Imperial 
Defence Committee it remains a weak point in our organiza- 
tion that the Admiralty and the War Office still work far too 
much in separate compartments. Real progress in this 
respect will only be made when, as our author suggests in his 
paper on the “Imperial General Staff,” a Naval General Staff 
—now long and most unaccountably overdue—is created. 

Considerations of Imperial defence lead us straight to the 
great factor which has so profoundly affected the whole 
question for us of late, namely, “the direct challenge which 
bas been made to us by Germauy « challenge whieh woe 
but the blind can fail to see.” Our security is menaced, as 
the writer indicates, not less in the Imperial than in the 
national sphere; no empire can be safe whose centre is 
threatened. In the paper on “The Home Army of our 
Needs” the altered strategic conditions in Europe are well 
summarized. Particular emphasis is laid on “the steadily 
growing power of Germany and of her allies on land 
and sea; the practically stationary situation of the French 
population and military power; ... the masterful ambitions 
of the German Empire, which dominate the entire political 
situation of the European Continent and are a perpetual 
menace to peace.” Reference is also made to the “ seductions 
which German diplomacy exercises over the smaller States of 
Western Europe ”; and the paper on “The Dutch Defence 
Bill” is interesting in this connexion as showing how con- 
sideration of that measure makes it hard to resist the 
cou...con “that Germany... raised the question of the 
Dutch coast defences in order to have a pretext for occupying 
the Netherlands in case of war with England.” Further, in 
“Tendencies in the German Army,” it is made clear that Ger- 
many has no serious intention of respecting the neutrality of 
her smaller neighbours in the event of a war. 

Realization of the danger, which has been somewhat rudely 
brought home to us lately, leads up to the question of the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. A hazy idea 
exists in some quarters that we can maintain what is loosely 
called the balance of world power, while leaving the balance 
of power in Europe to take care of itself. The idea merely 
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covers a lack of clear thinking. Fortunately our foreign policy 
is in the hands of a Minister who has said that the dangerous 
predominance of any one Great Power on the Continent would be 
a cause of war. The final chapter in Essays and Criticisms 
contains a trenchant statement of the reasons which neces- 
sitate our adherence to our traditional policy. Here, then, is 
the test which must be applied to our military forces. Are 
they adequate to maintain the European balance ? 

Curiously enough, on this subject the essayist speaks with 
no certain voice. He evidently perceives that our Expedition- 
ary Force as at present constituted is inadequate, for in 
writing of “The Home Army of our Needs” he suggests that 
we should render a larger force available by introducing 
certain modifications into our existing arrangements. We 
have already quoted what he says of the steadily growing 
power of Germany as contrasted with the practically station- 
ary situation of France. Arguing from these premiees, 
the natural inference would seem to be that, so long as we aim 
at the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, we must 
face the possibility that we may find a steady—and eventually 
a considerable—increase of our land forces inevitable. But it 
is certainly true that our present system can never provide for 
any considerable increase. All who have ever bad anything 
to do with recruiting for the Regular Army are agreed as to 
this. Here, then, is the crucial point; unfortunately our 
author omits to deal with it. From many points of view any 
form of compulsory service is, indeed, an evil. What we require, 
however, is more definite guidance as to whether or no, having 
regard to the future, it is an evil which we are likely to be 
able to avoid. 

We find in “The Essays” no bias against the principle of 
compulsion in itself. In “The Future of Army Organiza- 
tion” it seems to be recommended for the Territorial Force. 
In “The Defence of the Empire” we read: “ Unless the 
British people at home and overseas prepare all their able- 
bodied manhood to fulfil the first duties of citizenship 
(defence), these duties, laid upon all of them by law, cannot 
be successfully performed.” In “ Australian Defence”—an 
article evidently written to stimulate the people of the United 
Kingdom to follow the example of their fellow citizens in 
Australia—Lord Kitchener’s words are quoted with approval 
to the effect that “the citizen must be brought up to look 
forward to the day when he will be enrolled as fit to defend his 
country.” But the only conclusion indicated is that some 
form of compulsory training such as that proposed by the 
National Service League might be grafted on to the Terri- 
torial Force organization. Now, as the essayist points out 
elsewhere, a European war under modern conditions may be 
expected not to exceed a few months in duration. He says 
truly: “From the Imperial standpoint it is insufficient to 
maintain forces which cannot be employed until long after a 
war of average duration is concluded,” and he draws atten- 
tion to “the fallacy that you can meet the needs of Empire 
and a great war with the First Linealone.” It is clear, then, 
that the First Line, which may have to take the field to 
maintain the European balance, must be backed by other 
forces ; equally clear that these other forces must be ready 
to come up in support almost immediately. But it is certain 
that the Territorial Force, however willing, would not be 
ready even if it were recruited and trained on National Ser- 
vice League principles. It would be quite unfitted to mect 
European troops without months of additional training; for 
what is sixteen weeks as compared with the Continental 
course of two or more years? The Times military corre- 
spondent brings us face to face with a problem of the utmost 
difficulty, but having led us into this impasse he makes no 
attempt to extricate us. 

Space is lacking in which to give due prominence to other 
interesting papers. Perhaps the most suggestive is that entitled 
“New Wars for Old,” originally contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The submarine, the airship, and the aeroplane 
have undoubtedly introduced new and grave problems into 
warfare, and the articles attracted much interest at the time 
of their publication. They are very well worth reading—or 
re-reading. Even in the short time that has elapsed since 
they were written the aeroplane has made great strides, and 
there can be little doubt but that it, rather than the airship, 
is destined to play the chief part in the aerial military opera- 
tions of the future. Reconnaissance seems likely to be the 
principal, fighting a secondary, duty of the air corps: it does 





not seem unlikely, indeed, that that function of cay 
our manuals call the “strategic reconnaissance ” may eve 
tually fall almost entirely to its lot. The three papers ni 
“Indian Military Policy,” “The Abolition of the Military 
Supply Department,” and “ Lord Kitchener’s Work in India? 
are of great interest to those who wish to understand ap 
intricate question of Imperial importance. And among other 
interesting articles one which will assuredly make a special 
appeal to readers of the Spectator is that on the subject of 
“A Veteran Reserve.” 


alry which 





EASTERN SONGS* 
THERE is happily no need to introduce “Ben Kendim” to 
readers of the Spectator. Some of the most characteristie 
pieces in this little volume have appeared in these columns— 
notably the “ Song of Rivers,” “ Grace before Sleep,” and the 
charming fantasy headed “E poi—.” But there are others, 
including several hitherto unpublished poems, in which the 
same fine qualities are as conspicuously shown, « Ben 
Kendim’s ” standpoint is not easy to define, but the titles and 
dates of his poems throw some light on it. His “new version” 
of Galahad was written in the Red Sea. “The Insurgents’ 
Song ” is dated Serfidje, 1904; “The Albanian in the Yemen” 
and “ Ahmed Ali on Woman’s Suffrage” are both dated from 
Constantinople, and other pieces have their local inspiration 
in Korea, Seville, Malaya, Sassari, and Sydney. But “Ben 
Kendim ” is not only a traveller; he is a knight-errant anda 
mystic :— 
“The high road was not made for me, 
I want the woods where dawn lies wet. 
Your goal lies onward, where you see ; 
The forest hills hide mine as yet.” 

The Realpolitik of Bismarck lashes him into a fury of 
abuse. He loves adventure, so it be disinterested or Quixotic, 
as in the delightful ballad of “ Semanghellina and the mad- 
blooded Youth,” and his attitude toward woman is instinct 
with a delicate reverence. 

“The tender stars were tangled in her hair, 
The dewdrops fought for light about her feet, 
She was so beautiful a man would swear 
God’s Mother walked to make night sweet.” 

Yet, as he says in another place, “ Your gift is peace from 
restless search, peace for your sake I would not win,” and we 
may assume that he approves of Ahmed Ali in his contempt 
for “weak women wailing for a sword to man their woman- 
hood.” But with all his love of the East and its magic “ Ben 
Kendim” is at heart a Crusader. His “ Insurgents’ Song,” an 
appeal to the rulers of Christian nations, is lit by a genuine 
indignation :— 

“O Lor ds who are strong and wise, shall we take what our masters 
rive: 

Better die as a wild beast dies than live as the cattle live. 

Is — one of your words unbroxen, your promise of pleasant 

things? 

Our innocent dead are token of the worth of the words of kings. 
“Ye are girdled with safety, Preachers, ye know that your lives 

are sure, 

Ye would give us your wisdom, Teachers, and bid us ‘endure, 

endure,’ 

Ye have never hated night for the sake of those that are dear, 

~ say, * Ye are mad with fright.’ By God! we have met with 

ear. 





SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY-+ 
Or the eleven essays contained in this volume two appear for 
the first time. One of these, “A Lady Wit,” adds but little 
to the value of the volume. The subject is Etbeldreda, third 
Viscountess Townshend (1701-1796). A few witty, perbaps 
we should rather say sharp, retorts make up all that can be 
considered worthy of record. “This is the cheapest family 
to see and the dearest to keep that ever was,” she said of the 
Royal House in the days of George II. ‘They made incessant 
demands on the public purse, but, on the other hand, they 
were perpetually to be seen at public entertainments. This 
is smart enough. But even half a dozen good things of this kind 
are not enough to leaven the lump. “A Great Proconsul,” the 
story of Thomas Pitt, one of the first of the long line of great 
Indian administrators—he flourished in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century—is quite another matter. To most readers 
a —% rn Songs. : By Ben Kendim, London: William Blackwood ané Sous. 
os. ne 
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e will suggest the famous diamond. This be bought 
400 in 1702 and sold it in 1717 for £125,000 to the 
Regent Orleans—a good piece of business if only the money 
had been paid. But the main interest of the story lies in the 
jcture which it gives of the early days of our Indian Empire. 
Tades molis erat, Of the other essays we should be inclined 
toprefer “ The Serious Side of a Worldly Mun” (Horace Walpole) 
and “The Lighter Side of aSerious Woman” (Hannah More). It 
ig a real pleasure to find how much good can be said about a 
oe in whom we are accustomed to see little beyond cynicism 
and levity. He wasa lover of children and of animals, and he 
did not yield to the licence of his age. We need not go 
beyond these things to prove that in truth he had “a serious 
side,” that it meant something real both to himself and to 
others.. ‘The companion essay on Hannah More is not un- 
worthy of its place. Anyhow it helps us to get a more 
complete and, we may say, more natural conception of a 
remarkable woman. We can but regret the language which 
Mr. Pearson uses on more than one occasion about Dr. Jobn- 
son, “Quarrelsome brutality” is a phrase which—when we 
think of what the man was at heart, to what heights of self- 
sacrifice he rose, not once or twice, but habitually—would be 
shocking if it were not ridiculous. 


his nam 


for £20, 





CANON TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Canon TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE is an interesting example of the 
very great varieties of occupation which are open to our 
Anglican clergyman. Not long after he had been ordained he 
became literary manager to the publishing firm of Cassell 
and Co., and held that office along with various clerical 
charges, the incumbency of a West-end chapel and a Royal 
chaplaincy among them. It would not be easy to find a 
parallel to this in any other communion. The Canon tells us 
something about his publishing experiences, but not much. 
We may conjecture that it is a case of Bots ém yAdoon. 
Anyhow, be rightly congratulates himself that his reign 
was a time of prosperity. Major Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva 
and Farrar’s Jife of Christ were among the successes 
with which he had todo. The clerical recollections naturally 
form the substance of the book. Our author’s first curacy 
was at Chelsea, where he learnt that soldiers—the church 
was near Chelsea Barracks—found the utility of “corporate 
courage ” in civil life, coming to be married in batches of two 
or three couples. From Chelsea he went to Kensington—then 
ruled by Archdeacon Sinclair, who, we are not surprised to 
hear, did not approve of his curate’s penny readings and 
working men’s service. The Archdeacon, estimable as he 
was, was a survival of the generation which saw revolutionary 
elements in Sunday-schools. Two years with F. D. Maurice 
at St. Peter's, Vere Street, followed—Maurice, we may 
remark, was nev.r “Preacher” at Lincoln’s Inn—then a 
short time at Blackheath, and then Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, 
which he found almost deserted, with “a congregation of 
about twenty—all elderly persons,” and left after seventeen 
years in a prosperous condition. Early in his tenure of the 
incumbency came a command to preach before the Queen, who 
had read with pleasure a volume of hia sermons. The ques- 
tion of a subject naturally presented itself, and be prudently 
answered it by repeating the discourse which he had preached 
the Sunday before to his Berkeley Chapel congregation. 
“You couldn’t have done more wisely,” said the Dean of 
Windsor, who was entertaining him. “Moré than one good 
man has ruined himself by some confounded ‘appropriate 
discourse.’” An honorary chaplaincy soon followed, changed 
when a vacancy occurred to a chaplaincy in ordinary, and this 
has been held without interruption to the present time. From 
this time forward we move in Canon Teignmouth-Shore’s 
company among royal personages. All that we see or hear of 
them, whether here or in Germany, is pleasant. It has not 
always been the case that a Court chaplain has so blameless 
4 story to tell. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens with a paper on “The Key 
of Empire,” by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. After examining the 
case for Federal Home Rule and showing that its application 
to Ireland must only lead to disintegration, Mr. Marriott con- 
ee 





* Some Recollectio .. Tei he 
eon and Co. “[iee. net.) By T. Teignmouth-Shore, M.A, London; Hutchin- 





cludes that only those who are prepared to maintain intact the 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland can be 
trusted to conserve the principle of Imperial unity. And for 
the maintenance of the Union, he adds, we must look primarily 
to the grim determination of North-eastern Ireland. On the 
general situation he observes that if opposition to Home Rule 
has weakened in England, so also, and in far greater ratio, bas 
the enthusiasm for it in Ireland. The solid progress of Ireland 
in prosperity, he points out, has been due either to Unionist 
legislation or to Sir Horace Plunkett, “who, though abused 
by all parties, has ‘off his own bat,’ done more for the 
economic prosperity and social regeneration of Ireland than 
all the politicians since the passing of the Act of Union—and, 
perhaps, before it.” That the concession of Home Rule would 
arrest the development now so happily in progress is, 
according to Mr. Marriott, with few exceptions, the opinion of 
the best business brains and the sanest thinkers in Ireland 
The article is a very good antidote to the lachrymose 
gush of Mr. Harold Spender in the Contemporary.—Mr. 
J. H. Whitehouse, the Liberal Member for Mid-Lanark, writes 
on Britain and Germany much on the same lines as those fol- 
lowed by Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., in the Contemporary. He 
admits faults on both sides, but clearly indicates that in his 
opinion the balance of misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation is on our side. Thus, while reprobating the practice 
which obtains here of “ printing cheap and lurid stories of 
invasion either of or by this country,” he seems to be wholly 
unaware that such stories, mutatis mutandis, are exceedingly 
numerous in Germany. However, let this pass; we are all at 
one in desiring to remove misunderstandings and promote 
a better mutual knowledge. How is this to be attained ? 
Mr. Whitehouse advocates a special mission to Berlin 
to discuss the possibility of the mutual limitation of 
shipbuilding. “The fact that this suggestion has not been 
accepted by Germany is nota sufficient reason for going no 
further.” He is also deeply dissatisfied with the present 
system, under which Parliament is kept without knowledge of 
foreign policy and without the opportunity of exercising 
influence, and wishes to see it modified. A much muvre 
serious and important article is that of Mr. E. D. Morel on 
“The National Interest in the Franco-German Dispute.” 
It is impossible within the space at our disposal to deal 
fully with all the issues raised by this paper. It must 
suffice to say that Mr. Morel regards the Morocco affair 
as the culminating point in a long series of international 
incidents in which French diplomacy has been invariably 
hostile to us and our interests, and states that it 
“reveals the Entente as an instrument under which the 
whole national strength of Britain can apparently be placed 
at the disposal of French colonial and financial ambitions, if 
those ambitions are interfered with by another Power.”—— 
Mr. Charles Mallet answers the question, ‘What do Liberals 
mean by House of Lords’ Reform?” in a thoughtful and 
temperate manner. The Parliament Act, he maintains, is no 
temporary makeshift. “But if the subordination of the 
Second Chamber be a princip'e Cefinitely settled, another 
question far less important but far more difficult remains ”— 
viz., Is a new or a reconstructed Second Chamber needed ? 
In an eloquent passage he emphasizes the conservative con- 
siderations which even Liberals may entertain, and pleads 
for the retention of the hereditary principle with something 
like passion. Coming to practical suggestions, Mr. Mallet 
advocates the passing of a simple Bill by the present 
Administration, “first, limiting the right of voting (not 
necessarily the right of attendance) to such Peers as were 
summoned by the Crown for life to act and vote as Lords of 
Parliament; and, secondly, empowering the Crown to add to 
them a certain number of Life Peers.” Mr. Mallet frankly 
admits that there is no enthusiasm, no strong popular 
backing, to be expected in the Liberal ranks for any 
legislation on the subject, but holds that the simplest pro- 
posal, embodied in a short Bill, for rendering the revising 
body efficient and impartial would probably stand the best 
chance of success. Of the remaining articles the most 
noteworthy is Mr. Norman Pearson’s on “The Idle Poor.” 
His main thesis is that “the real danger to the lubouring 
classes lies not above but below them; not on the extortions 
of the so-called idle rich, but in those of the idle poor.” In 
support of this contention he quotes freely from the 39th 
Report of the Local Government Board, and the Report of the 
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Poor Law Commission, and strongly urges free resort to deten- 
tion as the only effective way of dealing with the vagrant 
and loafer. 


Foreign politics are always a strong point in the National 
Review, and prominence is naturally given this month to 
Tripoli. The writer, who veils his identity under the pseu- 
donym of “Tobruk,” is a thorough-going thick-and-thin 
supporter of Italy. According to him Italy has “shown her- 
self observant of the most old-world international decorum in 
her manner of declaring war.” Her political justification is 
ample. ‘It was no pirate’s stroke, but the climax of a series 
of ineluctable events and the outcome of a considered policy. 
If the final act was precipitated it was not the fault of Italy.” 
The writer, we may add, is animated by a most ferocious anti- 
Semitism, which we regret to see rampant in the pages of the 
Review, which so generously espoused the cause of Dreyfus. 
He sees the malign influence of Jews and crypto-Jews every- 
where. At the same time he takes his stand on the starkest 
materialism. The historic association of Italy with Tripoli 
is well brought out, and has no doubt been overlooked ; but no 
good is gained by virulent abuse of Jews, Young Turks, and 
pacificists. Professor Stephen Leacock reveals the serious 
side of his equipment in a paper on “ The Great Victory in 
Canada,” but the humorist peeps out in his satirical portraits 
of the outgoing Ministry, e.g. :-— 

“The debonair Mr. Fisher presided over Agriculture and the 
Weather, becoming, in the Liberal mythology, the God of the 
Harvest, just as Mr. Pugsley had become the God of Wharves 
and Bridges and Sir Frederick Borden, from his repulse of the 
Fenians of 1866, the God of Scientific Warfare.” 

On the alleged alliance between the Oonservatives and 
Nationalists Professor Leacock is especially interesting :— 

“Crosswise through the fight ran the struggle of the French 

Canadian Nationalists against the supremacy of Laurier and in 
protest against the policy of defending Canada by sea. In the 
Province of Quebec they placed a dozen candidates in the field. 
They fought not in alliance with the Conservatives, but side by 
side with them, seeking a common object in the overthrow of the 
Government. Alliance, indeed, was scarcely possible. A portion 
of the Nationalist creed, it is true, might well command the 
sympathy of the Conservatives, with whose party traditions it is 
in intimate accord. The desire to retain unimpaired the rights, 
the privileges, and the ‘nationality’ of the French Canadians is 
in keeping with the best teachings of the Conservative school. 
Sir John A. Macdonald saw in it, in his day, the only prospect of 
a united Canada, The demand for honest Government is one that 
commands everywhere at least a nominal assent. But the claim 
of the Nationalists that Canada needs no form of maritime 
defence, whether local or imperial, is as unpatriotic as it is 
illogical. It can only be held either on the theory, obviously 
silly, that no foreign nation could ever quarrel with us, or on the 
theory of a parasitic subordination to the United States. Alliance 
between the two parties there was none, as Mr. Henri Bourassa, 
the fervid protagonist of the Nationalist mevement, took pains 
to declare on the very morrow of the victory. But they at least 
hunted in couples, the Conservatives in most cases leaving the 
Nationalist candidates unopposed. The fact that the Nationalists 
succeeded in electing only one candidate entirely belonging to 
their party removes them from being an active factor in the new 
Parliament.” 
We may note that Professor Leacock fully endorses the tribute 
paid in the same issue in Mr. Maxwell Macartney’s study of Mr. 
R. L. Borden to the sterling honesty of the Conservative leader. 
——Mr. Maurice Low in his monthly summary of American 
affairs admits that the result of the Canadian elections was 
“not only a smashing surprise, but also a heavy blow to 
American pride. No one, I think, anticipated it—least of all 
the Administration.” It has seriously damaged Mr, Taft’s 
prestige and his party’s prospects. The recent launch 
of the ‘Rivadavia,’ the largest battleship afloat, built 
for the Argentine Government at Quincy, Mass., is 
described by Mr. Low as significant for two reasons: 
first, because it shows the capacity of American 
ehipbuilders to turn out war vessels and also because it is 
perhaps the beginning of South America as a factor in the 
great naval problem.——‘“ Our Sentimentalists and our Sea 
Power” is the title of a paper by “Ignotus.” He xegards 
the Agadir affair and the invasion of Tripoli as conveying 
salutary lessons on the need of strengthening our Navy, multi- 
plying our bases and docks, and appeals to the Lords to refuse 
to ratify the Declaration of London.———Sir Arthur Griffith 
Boscawen urges the Unionist Party to take up the housing 
problem in earnest, declare war on the slums, and demand a 
million a year at least from the State in order to render the 
working of existing Housing Acts really effectual. 





+ . as 
Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., writes on “England and Germany” 
in the new Contemporary. The problem, he admits is 
longer negligible. In September both sides were propeeed 
act, and though “ the secret was well kept in England in Ger. 
many the rumours were sufficient to produce a panic on the 
Berlin Bourse.” Anglophil Germans, he tells us, are reduced to 
despair by Mr. Lloyd George's speech. They say, according to 
Mr. Buxton, “ We criticise the method chosen by Kiderlig. 
Waechter, but the episode of Agadir was in principle just 
We cautiously sound your Government and are assured of 
your acquiescence. Instead of asking our intentions you ins 
struct a Minister who is not your Foreign Secretary to tell ng 
that, whether we mean to stop in Morocco or not, you will 
fight us if we do.” Mr. Buxton quotes Sir Frank Lascelles, 
late Ambassador at Berlin, who “tells us that there jg no 
necessary hostility, while the grievance that Germany feels ig 
that she is denied by England a share in great international 
negotiations,” and heasks, “Isthisthe cause for which diplomacy 
has brought us within sight of war?” It is pretty clear that Mr, 
Buxton in his heart of hearts is inclined to answer this question 
in the affirmative. But he makes some very serious admissions, 
e.g., that the argument for rapprochement is based on con. 
venience and economy and that “German enmity to France 
is a real fact and a far greater disturber of peace than 
any other international animosity.” And his argument 
that our commitments in regard to France are embar- 
rassing is a two-edged one, for, as he says, “if our 
duty to. France compels us to support activities over 
which we have no control [i.e., Colonial finance and the 
monopolization of Colonial trade] and which may lead 
us to the brink of hostilities, it becomes a question 
whether the statesmen of fifteen years ago were not wise in 
decrying all connexion with European alliances and in taking 
all the risks which isolation involves.” In spite of this he 
appeals to the Government and in particular to the Foreign 
Secretary to devise the way to a rapprochement. “It is 4 
plain fact that in these matters the public has not a will of its 
own. ... The announcement of an agreement, a couple of 
royal visits, a few hints to the Press, anda speech by a popular 
Minister—these would turn the public mind, without shadow 
of doubt, from enmity to cordial attachment in three months.” 
Could a greater number of absurdities be crowded into a 
single sentence? This is the opinion of the British people 
entertained by a Liberal and a so-called democrat! We 
have a very different opinion of the British people and 
of their instinct in the matter of national self-preservation. 
——Mr. J. A. Macdonald, the editor of the Toronto Globe, a 
Liberal and a supporter of Sir W. Laurier, has an instructive 
paper on “The Canadian Elections and Afterwards.” The 
most potent factor, he maintains, was not the economic argu- 
ment, but the vague prejudice against the United States, 
The real danger of the Nationalist movement headed by 
Mr. Bourassa is that “it perpetuates the racial and religious 
differences and animosities which were beginning to die out.” 
He notes that Mr. Borden appears recently to have abandoned 
the Conservative view on the Navy question—+#.c., that Canada 
should contribute battleships and money—and yielded to 
the Nationalist demand that the whole question of 
naval defence should be referred to a_plebiscite-—— 
“ With the Eighty Club in Ireland,” by Mr. Harold Spender, 
is a triumph of the art of “ slopping over.” The Eighty Club 
in their perambulations were greeted with “songs, bagpipes, 
even fog signals,” which Mr. Spender describes as forming 
part of “the poetry and pathos of a great Irish welcome,” 
and some of the fog seems to have got into his pen. 
He admits the prosperity of the country, but finds that she 
is “worse off in fact.” We are not “to leave well alone” 
because all is not well. With all the improvements, 
“the main grim facts of Ireland still remain—the bad roads, 
the expensive railways, the starved schools, the neglected water- 
ways, the huge, expensive, embarrassing machinery of government. 
Dublin Castle, with all that it carries with it—an overstock 
bench, a huge, superfluous pelico force, an incompetent and 
sympathetic Fie] magistracy, a network of uncontrolled and con- 
flicting Boards—all the discredited and extravagant machinery, 
now defended by none*except the office-holders themselves, still 
bleeds Ireland white.” 
——The Bishop of Carlisle has a paper on the training of the 
clergy. While properly insisting on intellectual and moral 
training, he maintains—since utterance plays so large & part 
in the work of the ministry—that an examination in chest 
measurement, in vocal power and clarity, should be the first 
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of all examinations for the ministerial calling. His ‘remarks 

affected enunciation are exeellent. “Nothing is easier in 
ding than to be histrionic and artificial ; nothing harder 
ra to be simple and natural. More than this. Neither 
artificial reading nor artificial speaking carries conviction with 
it, It is necessary to speak naturally in order to persuade.” 
_—We may also briefly mention Mr. George Russell’s very 
yeadable paper on “ The Last of the Whigs”—the Duke of 
Devonshire—and a genial paper on Mrs. Gaskell by Annie 
Kimball Tuell. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Ellis Barker has much to say that is 
interesting about the Chinese revolution and Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, with whom he is personally acquainted. A remarkable 
feature of the movement has been the willingness of Chinese 
residents abroad to contribute large sums of money to help on 
the emancipation of their country. This result has been 
achieved by the unwearied labours of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who 
for twenty years has been stirring his countrymen to activity 
at home and abroad. This patriot declares that it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Chinese are in reality prejudiced 
against foreigners and new developments from without. 
Rather the obscurantist standpoint which we attribute to the 
Chinese is that of the Manchus, whose interest it is to keep the 
subject race as ignorant as possible. They have deliberately 
prevented and discouraged progress for fear lest with enlight- 
enment should come distrust of the dominant caste. It is 
difficult not to be appalled by the vastness of the drama now 
taking place in which the condition of over four hundred million 
people is involved——“ Y”’ in writing of “The Knell of 
the Triple Alliance ” takes much the same view of the situation 
created by the war in Tripoli as was taken by the Spectator 
ashort while ago. The conclusion is that the new develop- 
ments make for peace. “‘ Only four months have elapsed since 
she [Germany] went tc Agadir in the full belief that she 
could browbeat France and cajole England, and now she 
finds that the cards have turned against her, and that the 
‘Ercles vein’ is not exactly suitable to the occasion. 
Fortunately for her, perhaps, the desire for peace is so 
genuine and general that no one will seek to interfere with 
her efforts towards repentance and self-effacement.”——Mr. 
Sidney Brooks declares that he finds considerable annoyance 
as a convinced Home Ruler in discovering that there is great 
doubt if the Irish really in their hearts desire Home Rule. 
He proceeds to pile up the arguments which strengthen this 
doubt. For instance, why if the Irish really hate the Empire 
do they enter its army and fight its battles, why if authority 
in Ireland is alien and detested is it maintained entirely by a 
constabulary which is Irish, Roman Catholic, and Nationalist ? 
Why pose as a natién held down by force and then supply 
the recruits for their own subjugation? But the most 
damaging assertion is that if Ireland were really in earnest 
she would not have to go begging for funds outside her 
borders. Mr. Brooks puts it in this way: If a million people 
in Ireland were sufficiently anxious for the cause to subscribe 
one shilling a year each to a party fund, fifty thousand pounds 
a year would be the result. But apparently they are not 
willing to do this, though they spend fourteen millions a year 
on drink and three on tobacco. There are other things which 
Mr. Brooks has the honesty toadmit which are not hopeful for 
the success of Home Rule: one is the possibility of the esta- 
blishment of another Tammany Hall in Dublin; and he recog- 
nizes that the Ulster problem remains. The only hope 
Mr. Brooks has for Home Rule is that it will bring Irishmen 
face to face with themselves, and “the truculent vanities, the 
terrorism and chicanery, the hectic pretences, and malinger- 
ing ‘patriotism’ that at present disfigure Irish life and 
polities.” 


We are grateful to Miss Farjeon, who gives us a glimpse in 
Blackwood of a forgotten Elizabethan minor poet. Nathaniel 
Downes not only published a volume of lyrics, but left for 
his descendants to publish many years after a highly enter- 
taining “Tournall,” in which he describes his first entry into 
the world of literature. Nat began life as a blacksmith’s 
apprentice in Sussex, and he tells us that “the iron wold grow 
cold on the anuill whiles I didd string my rhymes. Then my 
master did beat mee,” The incompatibility of art and craft 
seems to have become so complete that the apprentice took 
his gittern and set out for London “withouten a grote in 


Brentford he lighted on a merry party, one of whom was Peele 
ina mad humour. The country boy seems to have shown his wit 
and to have delighted the poet with his songs. On being 
asked to whom the love poems were addressed, Nat had to 
invent, for he was not in love, and he gave the name of his 
blacksmith master’s sister, which in the end was his undoing. 
Peele seems to have taken to the lad and gave him a home, 
and, of course, he fell in love with Annys Peele. His 
poems now become touched with a deeper feeling, and some 
quoted by Miss Farjeon make us wonder why they have never 
been included in any anthology, for instance the little poem 
beginning— 


“A rogue is in her dimpled cheeke, an angell in her eie, 
The rogue doth make a mocke of me, the angell passes by.” 


The whole story is so characteristic of the time that it is well 
worth while to have it rescued from Time’s wallet. Miss 
Farjeon tells us that the “Iournall” is very scarce; surely it 
would be worth reprinting ——‘“System” is a humorous 
account by Sir J. George Scott of the efforts of a conscien- 
tious Colonel Cherryhinton, who tried to make a transport 
column of Burmese bullock wagons start in true military 
fashion.——An unsigned article gives us an insight into 
some of the problems which beset immigration into South 
America. For ourselves there is not much difficulty. 
Englishmen who go to the republics are chiefly the highly 
paid skilled men, and can take care of themselves; it i« 
much the same with the French. The case is different 
when it comes to the Italians, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
They seem to be treated very badly, as far as justice is 
concerned, and the Government officials and the employers 
know that the unfortunate people have no redress, because 
the Monroe Doctrine falls like the shadow of the upas 
tree upon all remonstrance by the European Powers. Not 
long ago some Russian anarchists gave trouble in the 
Argentine, and the Government passed exceptional laws. 
These laws are now used by unscrupulous employers, who 
when they want to oppress their labourers denounce them 
as anarchists. The account given in this article of the South 
American population is deplorable : corruption and degradation 
in religion, morals, and politics are, we are told, universal. 
Among the few brighter things seem to be the German 
colonies, which carry out their own administration and impose 
their language on the natives. An anonymous writer gives 
a very curious account of turtle fishing on the coast of British 
East Africa. The writer tells us that he believes he is the 
first white man who has seen the fishing in progress or who 
has written a description of it. The curious part of this 
fishing is the use made of the sucker fish, or “taza,” as it is 
called locally. Two of these fish attached to lines are let 
loose in the water where there are turtles. The fish at once 
make for them and fasten themselves on to the shell by their 
suckers. The turtle is then played on the line from the boat 
till it is finally landed. 





The November number of the United Service Magazine con- 
tains a very curious article entitled “ Fighting Smugglers.” 
In this “forgotten chapter of Cornish history” Commander 
Shore provides the raw material for some excellent boys’ 
stories. The smuggling ships were regular little men-of-war. 
Their names occasionally were delightfully characteristic. 
Take, for example, the ‘ Happy-go-Lucky,’ a lugger of eighty 
tons with thirty-five men. Of this ‘ Happy-go-Lucky’ we 
hear a great deal in the article, and we sincerely commend her 
exploits to the judicious novelist of adventure. Though 
smugglers’ gains were enormous, the Revenue officers also had 
occasional good hauls. For example, Captain Shore tells us 
that a tide-waiter at Falmouth once made an enormous seizure 
of tea. “The officer,” drily remarks the official report, “ gets 
by this £3,000, This is the greatest seizure of tea ever 
known.” It is amusing to note that the long-sighted smugglers 
saw that carrying on their free-trade operations by force of 
arms was a great mistake. One of them, we are told, remarked, 
“Jt was that taking up arms agin the Government that put 
anendtosmuggling. Did they think Government couldn’t play 
the same game ?”——Dr. Maguire contributes an interesting 
account of the military wisdom of Montecucculi.——Another 
article that is well worth reading is the fourth instalment of a 
series entitled “The Conquest of Southern India.” This 
instalment deals with Sir Eyre Coote’s campaign against 
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NOVELS. 


THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVIS.* 

Snort stories written for newspaper consumption, especially 
when they are as short as “Saki’s,” do not always stand the 
test of reprinting. But we are glad to see this collection of 
tales and sketches, though we could well wish two or three 
away. Mr. Munro has an extraordinarily freakish fancy, a 
witty pen, and great skill in depicting certain types of fashion- 
able pleasure-hunters of the day. He is often extremely funny, 
but he is hardly ever genial, and occasionally his fun is shot 
with a strain of cruelty which makes one laugh “ with alien 
jaws.” The alternation of wild extravaganzas with grim 
studies such as that of the revenge of Pan—a study in the 
manner of Mr. Maurice Baring—or the fate of the prodigal 
son’s double or the coward-hero is somewhat disconcerting, 
though Mr. Jacobs bas shown us that the same pen can excel 
in the mirtbful and the macabre. None the less they might 
well have been reserved for a volume of less prevalently 
farcical character. Clovis, the high-priest of these revels, who 
lends a unity to the book, does not figure in these sombre 
intermezzi at all. Their inclusion, however, is an arguable point. 
What we cannot swallow is the unnecessary heartlessness of 
the author’s reference to children. It may be due to thought- 
Jessness ; if not, it isa fatal blot on an otherwise delightful 
talent. Mr. Munro’s nomenclature arrides us greatly. His 
names, such as Constance Broddle, Lady Blemley, Miss 
Mebbin, Loona Bimberton, Motkin the butler, and Septimus 
Brope, sound like slightly insane versions of the names in Mr. 
Henry James’s novels. But Mr. Munro does not merely 
coin names; he is a first-rate phrase-maker in the extravagant 
vein. Let us take a few examples. 

Of a distinguished Anglo-Indian :— 

“He could talk sense to a peevish cobra in fifteen native 
Janguages, and probably knew what to do if you found a rogue 
elephant on your croquet lawn, but he was shy and diffident with 
women. 

Of a disappointed miracle-worker :— 

“ An archangel ecstatically proclaiming the millennium, and then 
finding that it clashed unpardonably with Henley and would have 
to be indefinitely postponed, could hardly have felt more crest- 
fallen than Cornelius Appin at the reception of his wonderful 
achievement.” 

Of the indignation of the Grobmayer family :— 


“It was like one of the angrier Psalms set to Strauss’s music.” 


Of an amiable worldling who had three thousand a year and 
a taste for introducing impossible people to irreproachable 
cookery :— 

“Like most men who combine three thousand a year with an 
uncertain digestion, Lucas Croyden was a Socialist, and he argued 
that you cannot hope to elevate the masses until you have brought 
plovers’ eggs into their lives and taught them to appreciate the 
differeace between coupe Jacques and Macédoine de fruits.” 

Clovis’s suggestions for an unrest-cure :— 

“ Well, you might stand as an Orange candidate for Kilkenny, or 
do a course of district visiting in one of the Apache quarters of 
Paris, or give lectures in Berlin to prove that most of Wagner’s 
music was written by Gambetta.” 

Of Cassandra :— 

“Cassandra was a sort of advance agent for calamities. To 
know her was to know the worst. Fortunately for the gaiety of 
the age she lived in, no one took her very seriously.” 

Mr. Munro’s fooling is largely irresponsible. He is nota 
true social satirist, because he does not hold up his smart 
“wasters” to ridicule; he rather enlists sympathy with them 
for their resourcefulness and wit. Still, there is a meaning 
and a point in his flippancy. The fable of “ Hermann the 
Trascible,” showing how a benevolent monarch cured the 
advanced women of their longing for the franchise by render- 
ing its exercise compulsory, until their battle hymn came 
to be “We don’t want to vote,” is a case in point, and 
there is some sound criticism in the tragedy of music 
at meal-times told under the title of “The Chaplet.” 
Best of all, however, is the admirable absurdity called 
“ Filboid Studge,” in which Mr. Munro pillories our sub- 
jection to the sheer force of advertisement. Mark Spayley, 
who had revived the drooping fortunes of Pipenta by re- 
christening it “ Filboid Studge,” had grasped the fact that 


* The Chronicles of Clovis. By H. H. Munro (“Saki”). London: John 
Lane. [6s.] 














. . SRaeer we, 
people will do things from a sense of duty which they would 
never attempt as a pleasure :— 


“And so it was with the new breakfast food. 

have eaten Filboid Studge as a pleasure, but the Boh... — 
its advertisement drove housewives in shoals to the grocery’ sib be 
to clamour for an immediate supply. In small kitchens por ved i 
tailed daughters helped depressed mothers to perform the let 
tive ritual of its preparation. On the breakfast-tables of anne 
parlours it was partaken of in silence. Once the womenfolk 
discovered that it was thoroughly unpalatable, their zeal in fori 
it on their households knew no bounds. ‘ You haven’t eaten — 
Filboid Studge!’ would be sereamed at the appetiteless pret spo 
he hurried weariedly from the breakfast-table, and his ovediing 
meal would be prefaced by a warmed-up mess which would t 
explained as ‘ your Filboid Studge that you didn’t eat this morn. 
ing.’ Those strange fanatics who ostentatiously mortify them. 
selves, inwardly and outwardly, with health biscuits and health 
garments, battened aggressively on the new food. Earnes 
spectacled young men devoured it on the steps of the National 
Liberal Club. A bishop who did not believe in a future state 
preached against the poster, and a peer’s daughter died from eat. 
ing too much of the compound. A further advertisement was 
obtained when an infantry regiment mutinied and shot its officers 
rather than eat the nauseous mess ; fortunately, Lord Birrell of 
Blatherstone, who was War Minister at the moment, saved the 
situation by his happy epigram, that ‘Discipline to be effective 
must be optional.’” 


For pure absurdity nothing is better than the story of the 
commercial traveller, who had a priceless work of art 
tattooed on his back, a burden which led to international 
complications. The “ Recessional” ond “The Secret Sin of 
Septimus Brope ”—the latter is a variation of a theme by the 
late W.S. Gilbert—show Mr. Munro to be an accomplished 
parodist of the serious preciosity of the minor poet as well as 
of the fatuous sentiment of the royalty ballad-writer. 

We have two final words of advice to the reader. This is 
not a book to be read continuously, and it lends itself exceed- 
ingly well to reading aloud. 





Juggernaut. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Tho 
part of “Juggernaut” in this book is performed by the man, who 
marries the very attractive heroine, and then allows his literary 
work so completely to absorb him that her married life becomes a 
complete failure. Even his wife’s health is sacrificed by Arnold 
Leveson to his book; it is hard to believe that a sane human 
being could possibly be so absolutely egotistical. The book is 
written with Mr. Benson’s usual powers of observation and 
analysis, but the nature of the theme is a constant source of 
irritation. It is impossible to avoid a wish that the scholarly 
Arnold should meet with some sudden disaster, as that would be 
the only possible way in which his unfortunate wife, Margery, 
could be restored to happiness. He declines to allow anyone to 
come to the house, for fear of disturbing his hours of work, and 
poor Margery is obliged even to drop her piano playing, in which 
she might have found an absorbing hobby. The minor charac- 
ters are well drawn, and the portrait of Margery’s aunt, Mra. 
Morrison, is so carefully studied that she is quite entitled toa 
place as one of the four principals of the book. But here, again, 
is a study of a purely self-centred egotistical person, and two 
characters of this sort in one book overweight it with non-con- 
ductors of sympathy. 


Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation. By Mark Ryce. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The author of this novel thinks it necessary to give what 
is in effect a warning to the reader that it is not intended 
for the “young person.” But although this is true the book, 
in spite of the disagreeablencss of part of it, is far less objec- 
tionable than many works of modern fiction which pretend to 
uphold a standard of conventional morality. The heroine, Lily 
Drummond, possesses what is in effect a complete absence of 
character, that is, she entirely takes her colour from the people 
with whom she lives. For a considerable number of years she is 
a most excellent wife to a Chinese missionary, but after his death 
she succumbs at the first breath of temptation, and becomes the 
mistress of a Russian prince. The two halves of the book are 
finely contrasted, and the last portion, in which Lily returns to her 
husband’s people at Clapham and almost contracts a most respect- 
able alliance there, is particularly convincing to the reader. In 
the end, however, it is to be supposed that the charms of a life of 
luxury outweigh her affection for a little girl called Cuckoo, which 
has nearly induced her to marry the chiid’s excellent father. The 
book is well written, and the various phases of life depicted in 
it are most vividly portrayed. The reader will feel that Lily is @ 
real person, though he will regret as much as does the author in 
the preface that she was not possessed of an entirely different 
character. 
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ReaDABLE Novets.—Patches and Pomander. By Arthur Breb- 
ner. (Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A picturesque story of the 
reign of Charles II.,in. which Fifth Monarchy men, buccaneers, 
Court beauties, and others figure. Essence of Honeymoon. By 
5 fey Sem. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—An amusing story 
of a bridegroom, bride, bride’s sister and her suitors, and a dog. 
_—-The Multiplicities of Una. By E. Douglas Hume. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—A novel of the Baedeker type. If we are 
not interested in Una we can fall back on the Malay States, Japan, 
Hong Kong, and so forth. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 


geserved for review in other forms. ] 


Annual of the British School at Athens, 1909-1910. (Macmillan 
andCo. 25s. net.)—Though there is nothing of the first interest 
in this volume, yet there are matters well worth noting. A 
further instalment of discoveries in Sparta and elsewhere in 
Laconia is given. Then we have some fragments of building 
accounts from Athens throwing a light on the history of Phidias. 
One refers to the pediment work at the Parthenon. It records a 
payment to the “sculptors.” The plural is significant as indicat- 
ing that Phidias was in disgrace. We know that he was accused 
in 438 of dishonest dealing in respect of the ivory of the great 
chryselephantine statue of Athené, and that he was found guilty of 
the offence some time after 434 B.c. We may infer, then, that 
though he had planned the design the actual sculptures had been 
executed by pupils. There is an interesting paper on “Some 
Dorian Descendants,” Mr. Charies H. Hawes telling the results of 
his inquiries at Sphakia in Crete, in Illyria, and at Tsakonia in 
the Morea, 





British North America, 1763-1867. 
stable and Co. 6s. net.)—This is the third volume of the series 
which bears the title of “The English People Overseas.” In the 
first we had the story of the American Colonies up to 1763; in the 
second that of India up to 1828. Australasia, Britain in the 
Tropics, and South Africa are to be the subjects of volumes 
yet tocome. In the book now before us two things stand out as 
possessing special interest: the causes which led to the quarrel 
between the Mother Country and the American Colonies and the 
development of the Canada of to-day. As to the first, it is instrue- 
tive to see that the real question in dispute was whether the 
Colonies should pay their share of the cest of national defences 
It seems reasonable enough that they should, while things to which 
they submitted, as the forcible exclusion of some of their products 
from English markets, seem wholly unreasonable. But in those 
days no one except stray doctrinaires here and there doubted that 
trade restrictions were all right. ‘The question of contributions 
to national defence have again become prcminent, nor are ther 
wanting signs of the old way of answering it. But, on the whole 
the attitude of all parties is far more reasonable. After all said, 
we are moving on. The narrative of Canadian development is 
even more interesting ; it is not, we may say, yet finished, but it 
is the duty of every citizen to make himself acquainted with it 
4s faras it has gone, and no better help can be found than this 
volume gives. There is other valuable matter in it, as, for instance, 
an excellent summary of the War of Independence. Among the 
lessons which we may leaxn from the study not the least valuable 
is this, the less we have to do with tariffs the better. 


By A. Wyatt Tilby. (Con- 


Sunny Australia. By Archibald Marshall. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)\—Mr. Marshall describes his book as “Im- 
pressions of the Country and People,” and the description exactly 
suits it. In fact its value lies in this, that it gives impressions 
not judgments. The casual visitor, if he is wise, does not judge. 
Of course he sees things which the old inhabitant either does not 
or will not see, and he is right to describe what he sees, and the more 
modestly and cautiously he does this the more likely he is to be 
of use. Mr. Marshall—already known as an excellent novelist— 
tells us in a most interesting way about various places which 
he visited, about people whom he met, about great industries 
which he inspected—wheat growing, for instance, and wine 
making and dairy farming. Now and then he touches upon con- 
troverted matters. The Australian working man is, he thinks, 
somewhat apt to be exclusive: he has got a good berth and he 
does not want it overcrowded. It is not for everyone to see 
that there must be an adequate population if the country is to 
hold its own. There is, we see, a postcript on “ Irrigation.” 


It would be interesting to know what is thought of the per- 
manency of the artesian well supply. 








Scuoo.t Booxs.—The Poetry Readers, Edited by Alfred Perceval 
Graves. (Horace Marshall and Sons. 8d. per volume.)—There 
are not a few ex-schoolmasters—possibly there are some still at 
work—who remember a time when class-books of English literature 
were unknown. Now the question is, What English shall be read ? 
Mr. Graves puts in a powerful plea for poetry, and is engaged in 
editing a series of “ Readers” which will supply what he thinks, 
and rightly thinks, to be needed. They contain selections from 
our eminent poets, with a brief biographical notice. The volumes 
before us are six in number, and are Shakespeare—“ As You Like 
It” (two passages), “The Merchant of Venice” (2), “ King John,” 
“Second Part of Henry IV.,” “The Tempest,” “ King Lear,” “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ “King Henry V.” (2), “King 
Henry VIII.,” “Julius Cesar,” “The Winter's Tale”—Scott, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Milton, and Wordsworth. The selections 





seem to have been made with taste and judgment. Of 
French Readers we have Poucinet, Conte Finlandaise, par 
Edouard de Laboulaye, adapted and edited by P. Shaw 


Jeffrey (Macmillan and Co., 1s.), in Siepmann’s Rapid Readir g 
Series, Bataille-de-Dames (same publishers, 1s.), and in his 
“Advanced French” Series Les Dames Vertes, par George Sand. 
Adapted and edited by Eugéne Pellissier——F rom Messrs. George 
G. Harrap and Co, in the “ Shorter French Texts,” edited by J. C. 
Mansion, B.-ts-L. Les Précieuses Ridicules, par Moliére; edited 
with Pntroduction, Notes, and Exercises by Marc Ceppi, and La 
Journée d’un Petit Lycéen, par A. Auzas, 6d. each, and in the 
“‘ Modern Language” Series Pour Charmer Nos Petits, par Ml‘e. 
M. Capus, edited by Clara Fairgrieve, 1s. In the same series 
(German) is Peterl, von Ossip Schubin, edited with Introduction 
and List of Idioms and Vocabulary by Luise Delp. 1s. 6d. 
From the same publishers also comes Macaulay’s Essay on Warren 
Hastings, edited by William Henry Hudson, There is a bio- 
graphical introduction with some general criticism of Macaulay, 
with which we find ourselves in general agreement, and 
various, explanations and corrections are supplied by the Notes. 
Other school-books which we must be content with briefly men- 
tioning are A Short History of India under the British, by Mary A. 
Hollings, and A Short History of Canada, by C. Linklater Thom- 
son (Horace Marshal] and Son, 1s. 6d. per vol.), and from the same 
publishers, The British Isles, by E. M. Hughes, M.A.; Famous 
Voyages by Great Discoverers, by Eric Wood (George G. Harrap 
and Co., 1s. 6d.). Columbus, John Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci, 
Magellan (who is more favourably judged than some will think 
right), Cartier, Henry Hudson, Hawkins, and Drake are among 





the navigators whose doings are chronicled. The Junior 
Scientific Geography (the Mediterranean), by Ellis W. 
Heaton (Ralph Holland and Co., 1s. net); and, by way 


of change from these studies, Organized Games for the Play- 
ground, by Robert 8. Wood (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 64.). 
—— In the “ Pitt Press” Series (Cambridge University Press) we 
have Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock, edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. 8. Gaye, M.A. 2s. 6d. The Editor 
relates the circumstances of the writing of the book, which was 
the first written after the great financial catastrophe of January, 
1826. He wrote it in less than three months and sold it for £8,288 
—say £100 a day! The Introduction contains also a summary 
of events. Scott’s Introduction follows; there are footnotes 
throughout, and a Glossary containing a hundred words or so, 





Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. IIT., 1701-1800, 
Edited by W. Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn. (Macmillan and Co, 
21s. net.) —There are noticeable facts in this volume apart from 
any interest attaching to individual entries. First comes the total 
number. This is about 3,580 for the hundred years, A consider- 
able deduction, however, should be made for entries not followed 
by matriculation, the annual average increases being about 28 
in the first decade of the century and 35 in the last. In the 
current year (1911-12) the matriculation number, we observe— 
and a few may yet be added—is 188. The average age also 
shows an increase. In the early years about one-third are 
described as sixteen years of age or less. One entry gives the 
age as thirteen, another as twelve (both were noblemen and are 
described as pupils of Dr. Bentley). Later on any entry under 
seventeen is uncommon, and the juveniles disappear altogether. 





New Epirions.—The Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nickleby. 
By Charles Dickens, with illustrations in colour by “ Phiz.” 
(Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. per volume.)—The earlier illustra- 
tions in Pickwick, we should say, are by Seymour. ‘The Seymour 
signature appears for the last time in the expedition to Dingley 
Dell, and that of “ Phiz” for the first time in“ The Fat Boy 
Awake,” when Tupman and Rachel Wardle are discovered in the 
—The Master of Ballantrae. By Robert Louis 
7s. 6d.)\—With twelve illustrations 


summer-house. 
Stevenson. (Cassell and Co. 
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by Wal Paget, drawings in colour which make no small addition 





to the attraction of the book. 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. (John Murray. 20s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Arnold ‘wr J. O.), Fire i’ the Flint, cr 8vo .......... ma Rivers) 
Askew (A. & C.), The Pearl of Great Price, Cr BVO .........000-+- (F. V. White) 
Atkinson (M.), Economics, Descriptive and Theoretical, cr 8vo .. (Allman) 
Barrington (M.), Grahame of Claverhouse, 4to .. (Secker) net 
Beard (J.), The Enzyme Treatment of Cancer and its Scientific Basis, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 
Beardsley (A.), Early Work, 4t0 ........c.csscsssorssessssssseceereesenerenenees (Lane) net 
Beardsley (A.), Later Work, 400 ........c0.c:.ccscccsssccsereesseeseceessereeses (Lane) net 
Belloc (H.), Verses, eT (Duckworth) net 
Benton (C. F.) and Hodge (M. F.), A Little Girl’s Cookery, cr 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 
Rird (R. M.), Modern Scientific Reader, cr 8vo.. ..(Maemillan) net 
Bosanquet (RB. eT Ee" eee (Long) 
Rradley (R. M.), Children at Play, and other Sketches, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 
Braham (F.), The Rubber-Planter’s Notebook, 12mo_...(C. Lockwood) net 
Bullivant (C. H.), Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies, roy BVO on... (Jack) net 
Burgin (G. B.), The Belle of Santiago, er 8vo . (Hutchinson) 
Burton (H.), The Coming of the Kingdom, and other Sermons, er 8vo 
(Methodist Book Room) net 
Burton (M. E.), The Education of Women in China, 8vo......... (Revell) net 
Butcher (J. W. ), The Making of Treherne, cr 8v0 
(Methodist Book Room) 
Byron (M.), The Wind on the Heath: Ballads and Lyrics, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Calvert (A. F.), Sculpture in Spain, er 8V0 ...............cccceeceeeeeeeeees (Lane) net 
Carpenter (Bp. W. Boyd), Some Pages of My Life, “Bro 
(Willems & Norgate) net 















Carter (H.), The Church and the New Age, cr 8v« 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Cayzer (C.), By the Way of the Gate: Poems. 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 
Child (R. W.), The Man in the Shadow, er 8V0.......csccecssssereeees (Macmillan) 
Chittenden (H. M.), War or Peace, cr Svo ......... .(Low) net 
Clay (R. 8.), Treatise on Practical Light, er 8vo '(Macmill un) net 
Clayton (J.), The Rise of Democracy, cr 8vo.... ...(Cassell) net 
Cleaver (R.), A Winter-Sport Book, cr 8vo (Black) net 
Coutts (F.), Psyche, cr 8vo ..... conenuenaenegnemnned (Lane) net 
Craig (C. F.), The Parasitic Amoebae of Man, 8vo..........-. (Lippincott) net 
Dalton (B.), Latin Translation for Public School Scholarships, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 






Dalton (0. M.), Byzantine Art and Archmology, roy 8vo 
= larendon Press) net ‘ 


Darlington (H. R.), Roses, er 8vo eiahieci .. (Jack) net 
Dennis (D. H.), The Spell of the Lotus, PO Nt ESS OT RLINIT Te (Long) 
Edmunds (E. W.) and Hoblyn (J. B.), The History of the Five Elements, 

GE DID ccrcccccseqecesoccsscssaccncescascceusscconnssonsstrosseeveqcocquesassonsoncanses (Cassell) net 
Elvey (G. F. H. j, ‘A ‘Girl with Ideals, cr Svo . sninseeited (Long) 










(Low) 





Farnol (J.), The Money Moon, cr 8vo ...... - 
Field (C.), Shadows Cast Befere, cr 8vo.. (W. Rider) net 
Findlater (M. and J.), Penny Money penny, . Smith & Elder) 
Flecker (J. E.), The Scholar's Italian Book, cr I eee .... (Nutt) 
Franck (H. A.}, Four Months afoot in Spain, Svo .... .(Unwin) net 
Foord (E.), The Byzantine Empire, 8vo....................0+ .{Black) net 
Priend (J. N.), Elementary Domestic Chemistry, cr 8vo .....(Allman) 
Frothingham (E. B.), Her Roman Lover, cr 8V0.....................-+. (Constable) 
Garden of Song (The): an Anthology of Lyrics, 12mo ...(Mills & Boon) net 
Gardner (E. G.), The Painters of the School of Ferrara, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Gardner (P.), The Religious Experience of St. Paul, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Gephart (W. F.), Principles of Insurance, cr 8vo . ee net 
Gill (BE. A. W.), Love in Manitoba, cr 8vo......... . (S. Swift) 
Gilman (C. P.), The Man-made World, er 80 ..............0..00000+ “ (Unwin) not 
Goodrow (F. J.), Social Reform and the Constitution, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Gondge (H. L.), The Mind of St. Paul, er 8vo..................... (E. Arnold) net 
Greentree (R.) and Nicholson (E. W. B.), Catalogue of Malay MSS. in the 
EE OE eRe (Clarendon Press) net 
Grierson (E.), The Life of St. Paul for Young People, er 3vo ......... (Black) 
Gubbins (J. H.), The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Gupta (J. N.), Life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt, 8vo_...(Dent) net 
Harper (M. W.), A Mannal of Farm Animals, cr 8vo . (Macmillan) net 






Hay (1.), A Safety Match, or 8vo... (W. Blackwood) 
Henderson (R.), Ninety Ye urs in the Master's Service, ‘Bvo (A. Elliot) net 
Hine (M.), Es arth, PIO, concenasentnennpecnsreccntnerscunnnremneenomggneeemmemeniel (Lane) 


Holland (C.), Brown Face and White, cr 8vo .. .... .. (Hurst & Blackett) 
Holland (R. 8.), The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island, cr 8vo 

(Ham-Smith) net 

(Digby & Long) 

(Dent) net 


Hume (F.), The Stee! Crown, er 8vo ...... 
Hutchinson (W. M. 1.), The Sunset of the Heroes, cr 8vo .. 


Ingram (A. K.), The Greater Det, OF GVO .....6.-2rc0receccees (Mowbray) net 
Irvine (D.), The Metaphysical Rudiments of Liberalism, 8vo ...(Watts) net 
Jenkins (S.), The Greatest Street in the World, 8vo............... (Putnam) net 


Jerdan (C.), * Manna for Young Pilgrims, cr 8vo.. .... (Oliphant) 
Joyce (P. Ww. ), The Wonders Of Ireland, and Other Paper ‘3, 12mo 
(Longmans) net 
Kearton (R.), The Adventures of Jack Rabbit, er 8vo .................. (Cassell) 
Kelman (J. H.) and Allen (0.), Gardens Shown to the Children, roy l6mo 
(Jack) net 
Letcher (0.), Big Game Shooting in Northern Rhodesia, 8vo_ ...(Long) net 
Lloyd (A.), The Creed of Half Japan, er 8vo .............. (Smith & Elder) net 
Lowe (P. R.), A Naturalist on Desert Islands, 8vo ............ (Witherby) net 
Tumsden (D. F.), Love and Life, er 8V0 oo... cece cc ceeeeeeeee (Digby & Long) 
McCulloch (J. A. }, The Religion ‘of the Ancient Celts 8, ~ 


T. & T. Clark) net 
Mclaren (E. T.), Dr. MacLaren of Manchester, cr Syo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Macmillan (D.), A Short History of the Scottish People, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stouchton) net 
Marsh (F. E.), Emblems of the Holy Spirit, 8vo ......(Morgan & Scott) net 
Martin (A, W.), Great Religious Teachers of the East, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Masson (D.), Memories of Two Cities: Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 
Meadows (A. M.), A Ticket-of-Leave Girl, er 8vo.. . (Digby & Long) 
Meynell (V.), Cross-in-Hand Farm, cr 8vo.. (Herbert & Dani el) 
likhail (K.), Copts and Moslems under British ‘Control, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 
Moffatt (J.), Reasons and Reasons, cr 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Moir (BR. C.), Survivals, cr 8ve . (e. ae net 
Monro (W. D.), Stories of Indian Gods and ‘Heroes, 8vo.. ..(Harrap) net 
Morrison (8.), Manx Fairy Tales, cr 8vo ........ ilethianntipnitenaidieeii (Nutt) net 
Nansen (F.), In Northern Mists, 2 vols., roy 8v0 
Olufsen (O. ), The Emir of Bokhara and ‘his Country, roy 8vo 
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. (Heinemann) net 30/0 


(Heinemann) net 21/0 


Paoli (X.), My Royal Clients, 8¥0 ............cccseeee quetier & Stoughton) net 12/0 


Pawlowska (Y.), A Year of Strangers, 8vo.. (Duckworth) net 
Philip (A.), The Evangel in Gowrie, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 
Pisa (A,) and Musson (8, C.). Sicily Painted and Described, 8vo 





5 
4/6 


Black) net 20/0 


Pilgrim Songs on the King’s Hi¢hway, er 8vo .......... «+ (J. Ousel 
Potter (O. M. Vil A Little Pilgrimage in Italy, 8vo 5, Constabte net 

Presland (J.), The Deluge, and Other Poems, er 8vo(Chatto & Wi a ) net 12% 
Pryce (R.), Christopher, CF 80 ............00cc0-ccsseseeesessesss.., at. us) net 2/6 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.), The First Christian Century, lomo” tchinson) 69 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 28 


Rowley “C. » Fifty Years’ Work without Wages, 8v0 (Unwin) net 10/6 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Rowntree (B. S.) and Lasker (B.), Unemployment, & en tet 128 
Royce (M.), The Passing of the Keneaiene, aie esate emery: net 5/0 
Saintsbury (G.), History of English Criticism, 8vo..... (W. Black) oda 36 
Sanderson (Lady B.), Sir John Burdon Sanderson : a Memoir, 8vo )net 7/6 
(Cl . 
Scott (D. G.), Elementary Lessons on Plant Life, er Clarendon (urenn) Ret 76 
Seaton (E. C.), Infectious Diseases and their Preventiy e Treatment, on 26 
pamamaned & Stou ghton) )net 76 
pegensvenestiaiilassineated - Arnold) net 26 
(Hod: ler & Stone’ 
Senter (G.), Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry, er 8vo ...... ongston) ast 10/8 
Shannon (F. F.), The Soul’s Atlas, and other Sermons, cr vo ea) G6 
Shareefa (E.), My Life Story, 860 sco: penal ce. Krncia) nat 38 


(Hodder 4 e P 
Simpson (M. W. H.-), Land and Peoples of the Kasai, oy Stoughton) 36 
Const 

Skrine (M. J. H.), A Romance of the Simple, cr 8vo ........, : AE, year 160 

Smith (C. R.) Poems, er8vo .., msbied (Fifield) net - 

Smith (D.), The Feast of the Covenant, cr 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) ; 

Songs and Poems. Selected by D. R. Broadbent, er 8vo ...(J. Ouselas) net 3/6 

Songs of Bonnie Scotland, cr 8vo.. -.(J. Ouseley) net 3/6 
Songs of Old England (The). Selected by W.s.W intle, cr 8v0 

(J. Ouseley) net 3/6 

Stanford (C. V.), Musical Composition, er Svo .................. (Macmillan) net 26 

Stoker (B.), The Lair of the White Worm, cr 8vo . Rider) 60 

Swan (A. 8. }\. To Follow the Lead, er 8vo ..(Metho list Boek Room) 

Swinstead (J. H.), Ina Wonderful Order, cr 8vo 





(Hodder & Stonghton) net 2% 
Taylor (A. E.), Varia Socratica, First Series, 8vo ............... (J. Parker) net 7 
Teasdale (S.), Helen of Troy, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 50 
Tempest (O.), Under Eastern Skies, cr 8v0  .............ceccsceeseeeeecesees (Long) 60 
Thayer (W. R.), Life and Times of Cavour, 2 vols., 8vo (Constable) net 31% 
Thomas (J.), The Mysteries of Grace, er 8vo............ (Hod: ler & Stoughton) 60 


Thwing (C. F.), Universities of the World, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 09 
Troutbeck (G. E.), Stories from Italian History, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 5/0 
Vaka (D.), In the Shadow of Islam, 8v0.................ccccceeces ’ (Constable) 60 
Wallacey (E.), Sanders of the River, cr 8v0 (Ward & Lock) 69 
Waters (W. G.), Italian Sculptors, cr 8vo .. ... (Methuen) net 76 
Welvert (E.), The Vicissitudes of a Lady in “Waiti ng, 1735- 1821, 8vo ‘ 
(Lave) net 2% 
Weston (K. H.), The Partners, er 8vo.. ssoeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Whiting (L.), The Brownings, their Life and ‘Art, 8vo. 
(Hod ler & Stoughton) net 129 
Williams (0.), Lamb’s Friend the Censu>-Taker : Life and Letters of John 
SEINE TTI scncstcnetincnateeanhadonnoncdniepeihaistoniinanmeiabaiaminminnnetl (Constable) net 106 
Wood (A. E.), The King, CF BVO vee ceccccccces ¥ (A. Melrose) 60 
Year of Japanese Epigrams (A), cr 8vo_.. H. F rowde) net 6/0 
Zimmermann (F. G.), German for Military ‘Stude mts, ‘er 8vo (H, Rees) net &/§ 















LIBERTY'S | 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 
Additional Curates Society, 


in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes. A prompt respons? 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned, Several gifts (one of £250, one of £100, 
six of £50, seven of £25) have already been received 
towards meeting this need. Cheques should be 
crossed “Coutts,” and sent to CANON PETIT, 14 
Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





EVERY MAN 


National! 





who wishes to retire on a Per 
should read “THE PENSION : PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
_48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COM PANY, 


* Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............%94,000,000. 
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(AR. ASSURANCE. 
Governor. « Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


gPRCIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


mospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FREE. 
CALOX 


CALOX 
CALOX 


frice can do for you wha 
CALOX CALOX dows. CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}d, 
Norr:—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 
a& B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 


Total Funds - £17,433,941. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
BURGLARY. 
HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 228 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

















HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 
Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 

The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choico 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 

before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





By Special Appointment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A_ LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Trish Linon, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s. up to £100, 


Let us send you our Miustrated List Free. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 298), BELFAST. 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland. 





-(6) Accident, 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hzap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 
AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special pro- 
visions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cever Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 
consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burgiary, Theft, and Piate Giass insurance 
including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking.Fund Policies are also granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may te had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which Nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES. 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
76 Hatton Garden, London. 


and 











Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


—EEE ee) 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 
Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 


or country wear, for which they employ 


a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENSR SQUARE, W. 


4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 


HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 
A RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 
ian The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 50 bed- 
| rooms and a Gymnasium. The best-equipped Residential Club in London, 


Central for City and West End. ‘Tubes and ‘Buses. Splendid ro rooms, 
Billiards, awn Tennis. Social, recreative,and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden, Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square. W. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A MISTRESS is required for MODERN LANGUAGES, chiefly French. 
She may be required to help with other subjects, and in this connection a 
knowledge of physics may be useful. Duties begin in January, 1912. A degree, 
or its equivalent, is essential. Candidates with good English secondary school 
experience, who have been abroad, will be preferred, other things being equal. 
Salary from £130 a year (non-resident), according to qualification and ex- 
perience, 
: Forms of application can be obtained of the undersigned, to whom they must 
be returned on or before Monday, November 13th, 1911. 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A. 
County Offices, County Education Secretary. 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


N AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at Easter, and the Governors 
are prepared to receive applications for the same, to take charge in May, 1912. 
Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
bose such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board of 
Lducation. 

Fixed yearly stipend £75, and capitation fee £2 for each girl. No residence. 
Number of day pupils this term 147; present accommodation for about 120; 
future pfccdinn M~ mm now being provided for 175. 

Applications with testimonials to be forwarded not later than the 30th of 
November to the undersigned Clerk to the Governors, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained if desired. 

FRANCIS E, HUGHES, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





6 Mill Street, Maidstone. 
23rd October, 1911. 


UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL is required for the above College; she will also 
be Resident Warden of the Women Students’ Hostel. Salary £200-£250 per 
annum (with full residence in Hostel) ; commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing tu experience and qualifications. Further details and Forms of Applica- 
tion, which should be returned not later than November 25th, may be obtained 


from 
J. M. WYNNE, 
Sec. to College Council, 





Education Offices, Dudley, Worcs. 


ORTH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE MISTRESS. 





The Training College Committee are prepared to receive applications for the 
position of House Mistress at the Hostels. 

Full particulars as to duties may be received on application to the Principal 
of the Normal College, Bangor. Salary £80. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, to be 
forwarded to me not later than the 27th day of November, 1911. 

EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Secretary. 
Normai College, Bangor. 
3ist October, 1911. 


(year was EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January next,a SCIENCE MASTER. Applicants should pos- 
sess a Science Degree. Previous experience essential. Some subsidiary 
ordinary school subjects necessary and shorthand a recommendation. Salary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. Apply on or before 30th 
November, 1911, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, 

31st October, 1911. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
P (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MATHE- 
MATICS. The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the Lent 
Term, 1912. The salary will be £100, rising by annual increments to £130 
per annum. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent, not later than Saturday, November 25th, to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

York Place, London, W. 


8 aR ach alindad COLLEGE, READING. 
PROFESSORSHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 


The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Professor of 
Chemistry. The Professor will be required to live in Reading, to take charge 
of the Chemical Laboratory, and to take a leading part in and to supervise 
teaching and research. He will be required to comply with the conditions 
attaching to the Pension Scheme. The Professor will be expected to enter 
upon his duties at the beginning of the Lent Term in January next. Further 
particulars can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Applications for the Professorship should reach the Principal, University 
College, Reading, by Saturday, November 25th, and should be accompanied by 
seven copies of testimonials. 
| eg yg REQUIRED FOR NATIVE COLLEGE 

IN INDIA. The post will be held in combination with that of Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature. The College is a secular 
institution, and proselytism must n be attempted. Salary Rs. 600 per 
mensem, rising to Re, 1,000 per mensem: non-resident. (The rupee is worth 
1s. 44.). Free passage. Enquiries must be accompanied by testimonials and 
statement of degree and age.—Address, PROFESSOR LEWIS, Cambridge. 

LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

MISTRESS required for January to teach Cookery (elementary and 
advanced), Housewifery, and Launéry. Experience in teaching students 
desirable. Salary according to qualifications and experience, Apply, Head- 
Mistress, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 


A DELICATE elderly business gentleman living in the 

country requiree a COOK-HOUSEKEEPER, of at least 40 years of age, 
to take entire charge of household. Must be an excellent plain cook, 
scrupulously clean, and energetic. Wages £25 a year. Also housemaid, who 
must be scrapulously clean, quick, quiet, and thoroughly experienced. Wages 
£18a year. The above comprise the inmates, but gardener and groom employed, 
living out. Appty, stating age and experience with full particulars, to “ "P., 
c/o W. H. Smith and Son, Advertising Agents, Blackfriars, Manchester, 




















$$ 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the office of SECR . 
Committee of the University. Stipend £300 ye Publication 
ore 2lst November to the ISTRAR Ley Seat 
can be obtain » from whom further Particulars 


“A N ELECTRICAL AND MECHANIC 
AT, FTE oo daating,Zanen rks hanes EEE 
Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, WC.” ~P2'+ Box No. 820, The Spectator, 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 


pe APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPAR 
e) MENTS (18-193) 9th November. The date specified is th 7. 
Sbtained with pas am  « Ee ey must be made on forme to be 
°o ned, w " , Civi : ) 

Burlington Gar bas, London, Ww. e Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 


J)NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY IN HIGH 
4 Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. 

years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Three 
Apply Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.¢. 


py 28, Experienced, LL.B., Public School desi 
Managership Semaey with a view to Partnership or Succession eA 
Country Practice. Accustomed to Advising Clients and Acting without § ) a 
vision. Experience mainly Family, Trust, Conveyancing, and bate — — 
W. H. N., Box 519, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wie 


IBERAL COMMISSION PAID for introduction t 


responsible administrative or organizing post in London b i 
aged 40. .A.Cambridge. Experienced in social questions and controle iar 
and varied staff. Several years in Colonial Administration, Excellent ref 
ences, Write, with particulars, Box 6,800, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.c, ” 




















| gg Ea SECRETARYSHIP OR LITERARY 
WORK. Wanted position by a gentleman, age 33. Associate King’ 
College, London; bas travelled; highest references given. All informatio. 
from John Germanand Son, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


- Se -———— 

RADUATE of OXFORD in CLASSICAL HONOURS 
Seeks post as Secretary to an Educational Committee, or as Librarian 

or Curator to a Literary or Artistic Body. Long experience in teaching, Ex. 
cellent references, Married.—Box No. 515, The Spectator, Wellington Street 
Strand, London. 4 


( {ENTLEMAN will lend free of charge 15-hands, strongly. 
built, well-mannered harness cob to a private individual offering 
home. Apply, ‘‘C 90,” c/o W. H. SMITH & SON, Advertising Agents, Blick. 

friars, Manchester. 


ee os ee or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East, House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 











.— = = —= =————=—===== — ————— 
NIVERSITY or LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

A Course of Eight Public Lectures on ‘‘GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
19ra CENTURY” will be given by Professor G. DAWES HICKS, M.A, 
Litt.D., Ph.D,, on Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning on November 7th. 

The lectures are open to the Public without fee or ticket. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary, 
Univiversity College, London. 


(Gower Street, W.C.) 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Pip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from &.5, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa n Fund, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). E 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs, a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education asa 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s profesmonal training for secon 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate agg and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 











Languages, Mathematics, and other = in schools in Cambridge. Students 


are adinitted in January a1 | in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, pee Bo Term began September 23rd. 


Bzerese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN_ HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary eel Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspecters and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. —* 





I IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
4 INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Ladies trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee £30 for six_months’ course. 
Children in residence. For particulars apply Principal, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. . . ee 
peicess CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
; Manchester, — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained 48 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 


ait ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
8 With Title of LL. A. p . 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
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ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST. 


soins the Victoria Park (217 acres), and is ularly known 
The Hospital Adjoins the Vic = =< ) pop’ y 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL. 





PATRONS : 
Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
Her MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


A 
FESTIVAL DINNER 
will be held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hitel Métropole, 


on 
WEDNESDAY, 22nd NOVEMBER, 1911, at 6.90 for 7 o'clock p.m. 


ANDREW MOTION, Esq., in the CHATR. 


Noblemen or Gentlemen who may kindly be disposed to add their names to 
the list of Stewards are cordially invited to communicate with the Secre b 

It is the aim of the Committee to raise a sum of ut least £3,000, which is 
spproximately the present deficiency on the current year’s account; and in 
view of the difficulty experienced in obtaining year by year the necessary 
income of £12,000, the receipts from invested funds being £500 only, the Com- 
mittee earnestly plead for contributions which may be added to the Chairman's 
list on this occasion and thus give immediate assistance. 

CONTRIBUTIONS may be sent to the Dinner Chairman at the Hospital, or 
to the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., 54 Lom Street, E.C. 
Treasurer—SIR EDWARD SASSOON, Bart., M.P. 

GEORGE WATTS, Secretary. 


— = as — : 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(tales COLLEGE, READING. 
PainciraL: W. M. CHILDS, M.A, 


Halls of Residence for Women: 
8ST. ANDREW'S HALL. ST. GEORGE'S HOSTEL, 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 
(Recognized by the Board of Education and the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor: 
Miss GRACE OWEN, B.Sc., Columbia. 

A Course of one year’s duration, for Women Students, in preparation for the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, will begin on January J1th, 1912. The Course 
ineludes Lectures on the Theory and History of Education by Miss Grace Owen, 
B8c., Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A., Mr, A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., and Miss 
Lucy Ashcroft, M. A. ; also Lectures on Plato’s Republic by Professor de Burgh, 
and short courses on the teaching of special ay : History (the Principal), 
English (Profeseor Edith J. Morley), Geography (Professor H. N. Dickson, 
M.A., D.Se.), Science (Professor F. Keeble, M.A., D.Sc.), Mathematics (Miss 
Ashcroft), and Drawing (Mr. A. W. Seaby). Practice in Teaching is provided 
in the Chief Girls’ Schools of the district. The College offers facilities for 
Students wishing to specialize in Gardening, Fine Art, Crafts, or Music. 

THREE EXHIBITIONS 
open to graduates, and entitling to remission of the tuition fee of £20 for the 
year's Course, are offe: for competition; the last day for receiving entries 
is November 29th. 

Prospectuses and further information may Le obtained from the Registrar, 


University College, Reading. 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 








)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C,A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
kK and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


DINBURGH.—Two unex 
4 ina high-class ladies’ Boarding School in Edinburgh, the Princi 

a > ll same by special arrangement.—No. K64, KEITH 
inburgh. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frogna!l. HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
. Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
aad | k. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 24th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


Wal J . 1c ’ . =] 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
2 — Sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hoekey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Sanealign Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
istresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


Lown HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
\ 

















ected vacancies having arisen 
will 
co., 

















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal 
— CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
} nile Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
upil +o d for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &. 
A] y ‘ Lf 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
tla Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
see fied Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
= itied Mistress, Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
¥ pared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 


ee Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Sea-Ba emai Buildings, | Gymnasium, mete Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Twelve Ye ag os x. vantages for acquiring French; 

e istresses; Teacher for ysical Training; 8: ial Terms for 
Ministers Daughters.—For Prospectus plied PRINCIPAL, = ‘ 


“ ‘ 2 «  —_ | 
Nie MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS Cco., LTD. 
‘Excell é POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Ph ee ent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
WORSFOrD eo! Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
“a D (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 
Lwo cholarships awarded annually. 
| te Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
vectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


lines, 











HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 

and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary's Coll., London). Unique 

—- on the North-West coast, where the climate is dry and sunny. 

arate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils. 

Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. andi- 

crafts; Domestic Science ; Nature Study ; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 

HOUSE 

M 4a » 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own g d rs 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
aeeng Come in this School and good results obtained without p 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 

and they are carefully helped and eneommaast according to their capacities and 

needs."’"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

rail from Live 1, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

¢ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. Mor prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Gotebessus>. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. oe 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desi Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
ms Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18. 
Qik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntgabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistrese—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to su students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-kee ing, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work. — Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 

SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 





















































read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-fre. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
“XNTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab, 1905, 
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RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
: 11 FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRE R, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


yPewios SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Scholarship Examination on November 23rd and 24th, 
Papers of Public Schools Common Entrance Exam. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


= ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
Scholarships propose to AWARD during the year 1912 ONE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, tenable at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of University 
Education as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees and 
approved by the Board of Education, 

@ Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of May, 1912. 

Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of land is given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
in tho ~— Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough. 

Forms of oy may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the en Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on 
or after Ist day of January, 1912, and must be returned not later than the 16th 


day of March, 1912, 
REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Pre tory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at by, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent C . Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerks! Cate Somer cutgnes Laboratories. 
excellent Health Record. Officers’ ning Corps. UNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381,.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professi or Busi Careers. rate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Bev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House. 




















The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEMBER 7th and two following days. 
Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 





(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


i £2 os eh ee COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly-endowed 
Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. All moderu Public School requirements. Term 
began Sept. 2sth. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
h Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epildpsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











-ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th.— 
For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


1, 7*e 8 eee PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


pss TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
niversity Examinations, French, German. 





man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
bracing climate, large grounds. 
Home life; efficient supervision. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
. Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
Beste COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th-Ceutury Foundation. 
Head-Master, H. 8. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tdon at Llandovery in September. 
~ Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


RE RKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medica) Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senicr School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, ' 











LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi - 
XT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, Janualy ets Taivers 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A.,Cantab, © ~~ 


Healthil 
sities, N 





‘T ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educationl, 


Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Th. - 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing with ireak for Use atioe 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildin 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A tan 


A GBICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
arpontry, Miding, and Shooting taught. Open air ile for dobar ent PO 


. . — 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full icularg 

of the regulations for en ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J’ Ww 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. —— 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELI, 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
_ near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N, and 
can arrange to meet parents. . 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Php 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French; 
fessional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Pees 
guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master, 























)\RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 
Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


TRASSBURG IN ALSACE.—Boarding School for 

Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 

Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Frangaise). Prospectus on application, Fri. KOEBIG. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

5e8. “Milus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


(oes ees LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying guests of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and Thun. Winter 
Sports. Sleigh Drives. Beautiful Country. Lessons in German included. 
References given and expected. £10a month inclusive. Herrn von STEIGER, 
Kresey, Cr., Berne, Switzerland. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


> Ve A Ft OR. 

‘{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call-upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., | , 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
S° 





HOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, kc.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., ‘ 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. ial 
162 OXFO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 
ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


CHOOLS in 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full articulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,12 PP» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 5 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 





eer for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every age 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please = 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school —- 
desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regen 
Street, W. Established 1858. 
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m0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RE 


i free of charge. 
Seaside semDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


trated. 


Telegraphic Address Z 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 





Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, 
Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and 
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by 


R. M.S. P. 


AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
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Miss 


ptaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
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iss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
ir future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
from 
treet, Cavendish Square, W. 


NCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


OWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
t of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 








Teachers to 


urpose of enablin 
refore been 


lished for the 
. All fees have 


Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
ICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
y visited. Publishers of “THE 
asters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
b.) and Browyz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 








G SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
ONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
al Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
1 Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
rred, Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken. 





CEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
The Register states terms, &., and is illus- 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








Every kiud of Bath, Massage 








Fortnightly from Southampton. 
Next Sailing, November 8th, ‘ Magdalena," 


Special Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN.’ 
Twin Screw. 8,780 Tons. 

From Southampton, January 3rd. 
Carrying First Class Passengers only. 
Promenade Deck full length of vessel. 

All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths. 


Illustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








ANARY ISLANDS 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautifal gardens facing sea. 


Golf, tennis, croquet, 


nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 
Pavement House, E, 


26 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 


ete. Tours £6 


ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


‘DRIVATE SO 


December 29th, Switzerland, winter sports of every kind; February, Spain, 
from San Sebastian to Gibraltar, Madrid, Seville, Granada, &c.; March, Italian 
Inclusive fees; accompanied throughout ; 
Programmes, MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 


Cities, 


RENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS of the 18ta CENTURY 

by H. W. Lawrence and Basil Dighton, large 4to paper. 
limited to 1,000 copies, each of which is numbered and only a few remain. 
ce, 5 guineas per copy net. 
paper, and contains 82 photogravure illustrations of the finest prints of the 
period. A catalogue raisonn$ with all the states of each engraving is given. 
An illustrated prospe 


lord Square, L 


(J REEN ‘and 


EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Papers, &c., invited, 
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manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead 
post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
on, Est. 100 years, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 


forwarded by 
tn 


ouse Associ 


tad Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 
PRELA, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
O AUTHORS. a) 
» Bright Short Stories (3,500-4,000 words), with fresh treatment 


WANTED 
of original plots 
Write the Manager, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 


English Church, English physician, and trained 


&e. 
Finsbury 


Cc. 





16s. 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds, 





CIAL TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 


references exchanged.— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The edition is 


The work is entirely printed on fine hand-made 


ctus can be obtained by applying to BASIL DIGHTON, 
ondon, W.C, 


ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 


Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
y old 
Most liberal offers by the largest 
Desk 146 Princes Street, 


1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
BOUGHT. 


ing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
of to provincial buyers. If 





eal, 





ation, Ltd., manages 90 Licen Inns. Ask for List 


OOD LITERARY ADVICE.— Authors not satisfied 

with the progress of their work or their sales should obtain the practical 
help of a literary consultant—Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG (formerly Editor 
of Cassell’s and the Windsor Magazines), Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C, The Daily Mail says:—‘* Mr. Sprigg’s aim is to help authors 
help themselves.” 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


TJ] OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 

INTERESTS 


EVERSIONS and LIFE 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ousiogee for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn —_ Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


THEENIC is the UNDERWEAR for hard wear, 

because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
value, can be had. Unshrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
garment returned shrunk. Write for patterns to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6._ Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


incaienans APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALpany Memoria), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron; H.M. Tue Kine, 
































Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for iculars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.tor, 








NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursday, 
November 30th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when TWENTY INFANTS will 
be elected, viz., 10 boys and 10 girls. 

The Chair will be taken at 11 o'clock precisely. 

@Annual Subscriptions of half-a-guinea, or Life Subscriptions of five guineas, 
will entitle the donors to give one vote to any child on the list. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. i" 

MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


2 s. 4. | 2 «. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 2 0 O| Members oo «= wees 1 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ao £ & Associates, with Literature 
110 and Journal ... 050 


Members ace - eee one coe 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HELP ~ 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KEER, Secretary. — 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s, 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 














NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had free from 


STORY & TRIGGS 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


es 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE ¥. 


A Typewriter is judged by 
the work it does. Other 
Typewriters write, but— 


THE 


YOST 


Does Beautiful Work. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd, 


Head Office :—50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4,6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


DIARIES. 

Yearly diaries waste time. The 50 Year Diary in One VoLuME 
gives one line to a day for 50 years. This is enough. The book 
becomes a Life’s Record of Principal Events. Start them for your 
children and buy them for yourselves. Free Insarance. Com- 
plete Calendars. 

Daily Telegraph, 26th September, says—Creates a valuable book of reference, 
is ingenious and has not been attempted before.”’ 


Price 7s. 6d. C. BRADFORD, 98 London Road, Camberley. 
Scientific Certainties 


HE “ Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The ‘ Allenburys’’ Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard Street London 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca. ita, 


239-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

















AT STAND No. 146 OLYMPIA, 


We shall be pleased to demonstrate to you why 


THE CROWDY 


Is becoming known as 
THE COMMON SENSE CAR. 


It is the result of Practical Road experience. 


The Perfected Hewitt Patent Piston-Valve Engine is of 
the Greatest Interest. 


CROWDY Ltd., West Heath Works, Northfield, Birmingham. 
STAND No. 146. 





EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Bmeralés, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Haly- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagen', 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun BAKER. Money - 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, ns 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should 
addressed to Taz PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 





London, W.C. 
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ss Bedy Building: 





Experiments on 
Human Beings 





Independent Investigation 
on food power of BOVRIL! 


A Report made at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association in 
Birmingham (July, 1911) revealed some 
remarkable results of physiological ex- 
periments showing the body-building 
power Of Bovril. 


These experiments were carried out on human 
beings by Independent Scientific Authorities. They 
confirmed the striking results of the Feeding Experi- 
ments conducted last year on animals, which proved 
the body-building power of Bovril to be from 


10 to 20 times the amount taken. 


But these experiments, the full details of which 
were given in the British Medical Journal, have 
further conclusively demonstrated that 


“in the human experiments the 





increase was even more marked ” 





The conclusions which particularly interest the public, 
and which are now incontrovertibly established by 
these latest tests, are as follow :— 


1, The Remarkable Food Value of Bovril itself. 


The peculiar power of Bovril in enabling the system to 
extract greater nutriment from ordinary foods. 


3. That these two properties together give Bovril a body- 
building power of from 10 to 20 times the amount taken. 


That is to say, Bovril is not only a great body-builder 
in itself, but it also enables other foods to feed the 
body more ; so that the amount of good that Bovril 
does is out of all proportion to the amount of Bovril 
taken, This important fact explains the value of 
Bovril in bringing up the defensive forces of the body 
to their highest power and in protecting the system 
against the dangers of winter. 


Used in over 2,000 Hospitals and Institutions. 


BOVRIL 


Look for the NAME BOVRIL when 
you buy, because it means so much. 





THE PREVALENCE OF SORE THROAT 
HOW TO CURE AND PREVENT IT. 


Throughout the autumn and winter sore throat is always 
more or less prevalent. The damp and cold lower the vitality 
of the body, thus rendering us all more liable to be attacked 
by the germs which cause it, for all forms of sore throat, 
whether simple inflammation, ulceration, or tonsillitis, are due 
to germs. 

Before a cure can be effected these germs in the throat 
must be destroyed. Until comparatively a short time ago 
doctors relied largely on gargles for this purpose. Realizing, 
however, that they and the other old-fashioned remedies could 
not reach portions of the throat in which the germs multiply, 
they have discarded them. Now doctors use Wulfing’s 
Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, which is the sim- 
plest, quickest, and most efficient method of curing sore 
throat. Its superiority over all other preparations is due to 
its containing the most powerful destroyer of germs known to 
Science. This was proved when a famous scientist dissolved 
one tablet in a little water and added it to the virulent germs 
taken from the throat of a patient suffering from diphtheria. 
They were all killed within ten minutes. 

This experiment induced Wulfing’s Formamint to be used 
to prevent the catching of diphtheria by those exposed to its 
infection. Its action is strikingly shown by the following 
statement :— 

Mr. Rowland H. Herring, the Sanitary Inspector of High 
Wycombe, writes :—“ I know of no preparation so effectual in 
preventing infectious disease as Wulfing’s Formamint. Dur- 
ing an outbreak of diphtheria I have frequently given away 
Formamint to those who have been in contact with the 
disease, and no cases have been removed to hospital from the 
same household.” 

It must, however, be clearly understood that Formamint is 
not acure for diphtheria. That is far too dangerous a disease 
to be treated by anyone but a doctor when it has once estab- 
‘ished itself in the system. If, however, it Le taken in time, 
Wulfing’s Formamint will prevent diphtheria and similar 
germ diseases, 

THe Hicuest MepicaL ENDORSEMENT. 

How rapidly Formamint cures sore throat is attested by 
thousands of doctors. 

Dr. Kuhn, Private Physician to the Heir Presumptive to 
the Austrian Throne, writes:—“I have prescribed Wulfing’s 
Formamint tablets for many of my patients, and always with 
the very best and promptest results. They have proved them- 
selves surprisingly efficacious in cases of tonsillitis.” 

Hundreds of distinguished people have likewise tified 
that Wulfing’s Formamint has cured their sore throat more 
rapidly than anything else. Among distinguished users of 
Formamint are the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Viscount 
Massereene and Ferrard, Lord Glantawe, Lord Kingsale, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P.,and scores of other M.P.’s, many K.C.’s, 
and Clergymen. 

Lord Kingsale writes :-—“ I and my family use quite a num- 
ber of Wulfing’s Formamint tablets, and find them all you say 
they are. I always carry a goodly number in my pocket, and 
have recommended them to many friends.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton writes :—‘I always keep 
a bottle of Formamint tablets in the house, as I think them 
quite excellent for sore throat.” 

If you follow the example of these distinguished people you 
may be sure you are using the best preparation for sore throat, 
They would never allow their names to be used to endorse 
Formamint or write in such terms if they were not thoroughly 
convinced of its value. 

A Free Triat Orrerep, 

Wulfing’s Formamint can be obtained of all chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. Stimulated by its success, 
several imitations have been put on the market. Refuse them 
and insist on having the genuine Wulfing’s Formamint, which 
is protected by Royal Letters Patent. A free sample will be 
sent to every reader who has not tried it before who writes, 
mentioning this journal to Messrs, A. Wulfing and Co., 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., and encloses a penny stamp 
for postage. With it will be sent an interesting book dealing 
with sore throat. 
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FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 


DAISY THE MINX By MaryL Pendered 6s. 
THE SACRIFICE By Wilmot Kaye 6s. 
THE PATH OF CLORY By Paul Leland Haworth 6s. 
THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE 


By Cora Minnett 6s. 
London: W. J. Ham-Smith, 6 John Street, Adelphi. 


A REAL BOOK FOR REAL BOYS. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH- 
BARK ISLAND. 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND, 
lilustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
An attractive and well-written book, full of daring and escapes. 
Every boy will be eager to read it. 
FOR ALL LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 


EZEKIEL. 
By LUCY PRATT. Iliustrated. Qs. net. 
“Masterly in the interpretative power, not only of the little 
black hero, but of his race; ... letting the child in word and deed 
betray his own imaginative, sensitive personality shows great 
artistic skill.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE CALL OF THE PRAIRIES. 


A WOMAN IN CANADA, 
By Mrs. GEORGE CRAN. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Nowhere can a more vivid description of life on the Canadian 
prairies be found. Mrs. Cran makes it clear that the Dominion is 
the land for the man who will work and the woman who can 

work.”—Western Mail. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


THE AGE OF FOLLY. 


A Study of Imperial Needs, Duties, and Warnings. 
By CHARLES J. ROLLESTON. 5s. net. 

The Writing on the Wall—The Lesson of Rome—The Lesson of 
Spain—The Lesson of the Netherlands—The Voice of Cassandra— 
The Leakage of British Wealth—The Manufacture of Paupers— 
Mischievous Charity—Behind the Mask—Wasted National Re- 
sources—The Hunting Grounds of Croesus—Our Neglected 
Gardens—Revival of Agriculture—Aid for the Enemy—The 
Sceptre of Power. 

“ Mr. Rolleston’s book is a thoughtful and telling effort to induce 
this country to shake off slackness and work out its salvation by 
business-like resolve to set the house in order . . . showing on 
the one hand how the country is fritting itself away, on the other 
the great things it might make of itself and its Empire.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: W. J. Ham-Smith, 6 John Street, Adelphi. 
And at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A UNIQUE STUDY IN CRIMINOLOGY. 

















THE CRIMINAL 


AND THE COMMUNITY 
By JAMES DEVON, 


Medical Officer of H.™M. Prison at Giasgow. 


With an Introduction by Professor A.F. Murison, LL.D. 


The book is divided into three distinct parts :— 


The Criminal; Common Factors in the Causa- 
tion of Crime; the Treatment of the Criminal. 


6s. net. Ready Next Tuesday. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 





No. 720 or ‘Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature 
CONSISTS OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON 


METEORSLOCY & TERRESTRIAL MACNETISM, 


With a SUPPLEMENT of Works on AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.,, 
Booksellers te His Majesty the King, 

140 Strand, W.C., & 43 Piccadilly, W. 

Telegravhic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 





The Times 
Book Club 


BOOKSELLERS, § TATIONERS 
AND LIBRARIANS. 











376 to 384, Oxford Street 
London, W. 


Telephone : Tel " 
5390 Gerrard (Five Lines), me prey 


“Unieme, London,” 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 





All the best books, English and Foreign, New and 
Secondhand, in every department ot Literature, at 
the lowest prices charged by any bookseller, 

Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all Styles, 

Bookbinding of every description. 

The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings a speciality, 

Libraries Valued and Catalogued. 

High-Class Stationery of every kind. 





Catalogues post free on request. 
Purchases to the value of £1 carriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom, 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN 
THE WORLD. 





SKEFFINGTON’S NEW LIST. 
THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. py: 


HaMILtTon Gress, with a Preface by Cosmo Hamilton. Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day, 
This delightful book cannot fail to ylease all who are interested in Orfi ra, 
Among the many contents are :—A Fresher’s Wine, The Strangers’ Debate, Trial 
Bights, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Ragging, The Torpids, Going Down, The 
Boat Race, The Landlady, In Regard to Divvers, The Scout, The Rowing Man, The 
Poor Man, The Blood, The Slacker, The Hooligan, Cornstalkung, The Sheep and the 
Goats, The Last Night, &c. 
“Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the veracious pictures 
we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid penmanship.""—Morning Post, 
“There is virility of expression and a dramatic instinct which make the 
beok thoroughly readable.”’"—Orford Times. 
“To University men the pictures Mr. Gibbs has painted . 
of great enjoyment and delight.” —The Glasgow Herald. 
“A very well-written book it is... . Mr. Gibbs is clearly a great autherity 
as to the riverand the ring. He is a young man with a literary future befoie 
him.’’—The Guardian, 
**A series of bright and amusing sketches in the life of an Oxford man, , . . 
Its charm is that it has been written by one who knows Oxford life.” 

—The Standard. 

“Oxford men will read it for the local colour. Cambridge men will read it 
because they enjoy reading that kind of book immensely.” 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 


SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGES. 3; 


Cosmo Hamiiton. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. net. [This day. 
A volume of Short Plays for Amateurs by this eminent Author. 








. « Will be a source 





MORE GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 


By Jrm’s Wirr (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Price 2s. 6d. 
Dedicated to the BISHOP OF LONDON. A third series of these most popwar 
and stirring Ballads, 


London: SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand. 


THE NINETEENTH GENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
NOVEMBER. 


Tue Ker or Tur Empire. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Liserty oF CRITICISM WITHIN THE CauuRCH OF ENGLAND: & Reply. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester. . 
Brirain AND GERMANT: an Appeal to Parliament. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. 
Tur Nationa INTEREST IN THE FRaNCO-GERMAN Dispute. By E. D. Morel. 
Wuat pe LiperaLs MEAN Br House ov Lonps’ Rerorm? By Charles E. 
Mallet. l 
East anp West: 2 Study of Differences. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1, 

C.LE. (First Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal). ; _ 
Aw Emperor's Waterway. By Sir Francis Piggott (Chief Justice 
Hong Kong). 
Suec.ey at TAN-YR-aLLT. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Tur Inte Poor. By Norman Pearson, 
Country Hovsr Visits. By the i og yg 
A Servite War. By L. A. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P. : ‘ 
Tur Dergat oF °° Co;TINENTALISM a ry Canapa : from a Canadian Standpoint. 
By Beckles Willson. 3 
Iarrte Experiences oF a Rawcuwoman. By Mrs. Ellison. 
Recotiections or Seventy Years. By = Lag oe Gilbey, Bart. 
Parriotism Here anp Evsewnere. By Edith Sellers. 
Tur Nerp For a ConstiruTionaL Parry. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dunraven, K.P. 





By the 





Telephones: (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601, 





London: Srorriswoopr & Co, Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 
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BOOKS THAT COMPEL 
pRiTiSH BATTLES Hilaire Belloc 


Cloth, 1s. each net. Leather, 2s, 6d. each net. 
A Series of Twelve Monographs, (1) Blenheim. 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY = Arthur Lynch, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE G. . Wrench, M.D. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Lond, ) 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN NEW YORK Juvenal 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PASSING CF THE AMERICAN 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Monroe Royce 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS G. G. Desmond 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THACKERAY Lewis Melville 


Demy Sve. 12s. 6d. net. Llustrated. 





TORY DEMOCRACY J. M. Kennedy 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 

PRINCE AZREEL Arthur Lynch, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

POEMS Charles Granville 


F’eap. 4to. 5s. net, 
WORKS BY FRANCIS GRIERSON 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS PARISIAN PORTRAITS 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
MODERN MYSTICISM THE HUMOUR OF THE UNDER- 


Feap Ovo. Sa. Od. net. MAN F’cap 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT 
(3rd Kdition.) F’cap 8vo. | LA VIE ET LES HOMMES 
2s. 6d. net, F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Please send Post card for full list of Publications. 





London: STEPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 10, John Street, Adelphi. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOK-PLATE. 
Book-plates more or less on the lines of those of the present 
day have been used by book-lovers almost since the art of 
printing made books possible, and one of the earliest speci- 
mens of English book-plates dates back to 1516, nearly four 
centuries ago, though it is a well-attested fact that they were 
in use on the Continent still earlier than this, the inference 
— that the custom that is so much in vogue to-day among 
English book-lovera owes its origin to the culture of our 
neighbours, 

Practically every possessor of a library takes pains to see 
that his ownership is permanently noted in every volume by 
means of a book-plate, and almost invariably such plate has 
a personal interest as displaying in its design either the arms 
or some other attribute or quality of the owner, but hitherto 
it has not been possible to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has n beyond the 
means of many who would like to possess one. 


My present endeavour is to fill the need. I have a staff of 
artists familiar with the work, each book-plate being treated 
separately and differently in order to incorporate some special 
feature as desired by the purchaser, and the prices vary from 
as low as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 plates, com- 
plete, to four or five guineas for the best copper-plate work— 

tin . cases the value is quite cncaptienal, as I specialize in 

work, 


_ Apart from the personal interest attaching to a book-plate 
it is of distinct value in that it ensures the return of volumes 
lent to borrowers who frequently forget to whom the book 
thould be returned. 

My charges for book-plates are now so small that it is hoped 
to still further popularise the use of them and inculcate a 
Personal care of and interest in books. In this connection it 
may be suggested that a book-plate is a very suitable and 
sppreciable gift to any lover of books, young or old. 


On request, giving particulars of any desired feature, I will 
send a pencil suggestive sketch, together with specimens, free 
to any address at home or abroad. It generally takes about 

weeks to complete the design, plate and 100 copies. 





HENRY C. WARD. 49 Ct. Portland Street, London. W. 





GREAT EXHIBITION 


of 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 19i1 


NOW OPEN. 


















You are cordially invited to 
visit the greatest Exhibition 
of Christmas Books in London 












PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 











Newest Books for Boys and Girls 
of all Ages. 














The little Books that Women love | 


(in dainty soft leather bindings). 













BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDARS 










Cift Books of every Description 
for Men. 



















CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


IN THE 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 








Attache Cases. Card Tables. 
Book-Carriers. Hand-Bags. 
Private Xmas Cards. Writing-Cases, 
Library Requisites of 
Every Description. 



















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (ready November 20th) 
sent post free on application. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUS, 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Telephone : Gerard 5390 (five lines). Telegrams : Unieme, London. 














THE LARCEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge in 10 vols. 
Apply to your Bookseller for Cash Prices. 
LORD CURZON says :— 

“*T have for many years possessed, and made constant use of, the previous 
edition, and I have always regarded it as the most concise, scholarly, and 
useful compendium of universal knowledge anywhere to be found within a 
similar compass.” 


Chambers’s BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., and F. H. GROOME. Thoroughly Eevised Edition. 
Cloth, 10s, 64. ; half-morocco, 15s. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all nations, from the Remotest Times to the Present Day; 
with copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the mere difficult names. 
‘*Full of infermation. . .. The examples we have tested give just the éssential facts 
required from such a work.”—Syectator. 








CHAMBE S’S LARGE-TYPE CHAMBERS’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 20th CENTURY DICTICNARY 
Edited by Rev. T. DAVIDSON. Cloth a. 
ate a =. 6d.; half-morocco, 18s. = pager rntenne 6s. 6d. net. 
uibrary ictionary giving the Explanation, : “ 
Pronunciation and Etymology of Words ; together amie are | pepeantenye 
— ee an poctaiess Terms in use yas » 100,000 Se cay 
in the Arts an ciences, &ec : 
’ ‘ ” 

**In recommending this dictionary as the «Supersedes all ether cheap dictionaries. 
best of its kind, we shall be doing no more | — W- Rossersos Nicout. 
than justice to all concerned in its issue.”— **A miracie of schelarship and cheapness.” 
Outlook. —Journal of Education, 





CHAMBERS’S Cyclopexdia of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols., cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. net; half-morocco, £2 5s. net, 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the Exglish Tongue from the Barliest times till 
the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writing. Mllustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 
‘*T must offer my congratulations to Br. Bavid Patrick on the preduction of a book which 
seoms to me to far exceed any previous effort inthe way of a complete History of English 
Literature.”—Mr. Clement K. SuHortse, in the Sphere. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE STOKES’ CYCLOPZADIA 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
“ae BOOK, 3.4, ay Cloth, 3s, 64. net ; half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 


Topographical, Historical. Will prove of immense value to Teachers, Publie 


**In nineteen carefully selected tests we : 
have failed to find a fault. Eighteen yielded Speakers, Legal and Literary Mon, and Readers 


entries in every instance satisfactory. Tee generally. 

nineteenth was a case in which we doubt “ 

the wisdom of inclusion, which, however, we We do not know any work of the kind in 

then discovered had not taken place.”—| the market better adapted for every-day 

Athneum, use.”’—Nottingham Guardian, 

CHAMSBERS’S STOKES’ CYCLOPADIA 6s. net. 

SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY GF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part ‘Having regard to its small dimensions, 

of the Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. the amount of information contained in this 


werk is astonishing. But, besides being 
cemprehensive, it is also a reliable work of 
reference for the student and the layman. 
It includes definitiens of musical terms, 

Scotsman says: ‘‘ A work so well conceived and so | biegraphies of netable dead and living 
well calculated to meet all the ordinary needs of a | musicians, the stories of the more important 
general inquirer inte the meaning of Scots words, | operas, whilst every medern musical instru- 
as is this admirable popular lexicon, is sure of a | mentis succinctly and correctly explained,” 
wide and hearty welcome,” —Music. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Scho Square, London, W., and 
Edinburgh, will gladiy forward descriptive prospectuses 
and catalegue of these publications. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the CLERGY 


and their relatives which spends nothing either in 
Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 


[edited by ALEX. WARRACK, M.A, Intro- 
duction and Dialect Map by W. GRANT, M.A, 
741 pages. 7s. 6d. net, 














LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,662,049. £4,316,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


MAGN ESIA. Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use, 


ail 
MEDOC., 

VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Doon, 

Bots. + Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an 
- w Dinuer Wine, The qualite 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 gg 


wine us sold at ; 
prices, — a+ much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
ttle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The syste this wine meetg 

with from the constantly increas. 17/6 

ing number of customers it pro- ad 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con. 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deli ‘ 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cosme eae 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there ; 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in wy” 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPGOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 











Writing upon cocoa ** THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upen 
RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 











R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for 
Hodvertisements, 


Ovrstpe Paces (when available) 14 Gurvzas, 
Page ......-+ ° 

Half-Page ( r 
Quarter-Page (H - 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Columaza ...... . 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width of 












ON Se ATO a 
ComPaNnizs, 
Ea £16 16 @ 
SE SD wciictnncittinitvianibocigeinet 144 @ 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(contaiming on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. aninch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow eolumns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe ry ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. on Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ~~ ee OO OE.. Cee 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 


. China, 
Tee, ao, MO os 196... 0168...086 


1 Weuimerox Srreer, Strap, LoxDom. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post free, a copy of their 
Autumn t List, beautifully ilustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable fer presentation. 

















A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 
GUINEVERE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Illustrated with 24 eoloured and 12 black-and-white full-page pictures, and decorative headings and tailpieces, by 
FLORENCE HARRISON. Large quarto, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. Gd. net. 

This beautiful book adds yet another distinguished achievement to Miss Florence Harrison’s brilliant record of artistic work. 
Gifted with rare imaginative insight—shown not only in her drawings but also in her verses—and with a fine sense of colour, 
Miss Harrison last year essayed the difficult task of illustrating the poems of Christina Rossetti, and won high praise for her notable 
success. This year the warmer and more human expansiveness of the great Laureate’s song have afforded less confining limits, and 








the result may fittingly be described as a triumph of art. 





FINE ART BOOKS BY 


POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. Wit 


e black-and-white illustrations, with about 150 decorative headings and tailpieces. 


gilt top, 15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, price £2 2s. net. 


FLORENCE HARRISON. 


h an introduction by Aticzk Mrynxtn. 36 coloured and 36 full- 
Large 4to, bound in white vellum cloth, 


“Her colouring is rich and harmonioug, while her drawing has caught to itself something of the true inwardness of the poet's mood.’’— Outlook, 


“ A beautiful edition.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“ The black-and-white work which decorates the letterpress is delightful.”"— 
“It is a pleasure to turn over the pages of the book.” —Seotsman, 


IN THE FAIRY RING: A Book of verses and 
Pictures for Children. With 24 beautiful coloured plates. 
Large 4to, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

“So excellent are the wings to these rhymes that they must give Miss 

Florence Harrison a very high place among the illustrators of children’s 

books,” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Westminster Gazette, 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other verse for 


children. Written and pictured by Frorence Harrison, 
With 24 drawings in full colour, sumptuously bound in cloth, 
6s. net. 


“Miss Harrison has a charming imagination both in her verse and her 
pictures.”’—Athenaum, 





BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


A New Series of Ar 


Feap 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume 
also bound in levant grained leather or 


tistic Colour Books. 
eontaining 12 full-page illustrations in colour, 2s. each net; 
smooth lambskin, 3s, Gd. each net. 


The object of this series is not so much to provide a guide-book as a bright, chatty description of the various localities, which 
shall teach the reader what he should see and appreciate. This description, together with the beautiful illustrations, will provide 


a book which every lover of his particular district will like to keep and treasure. The following volumes are ready. 


The illustrations 


are by Mr. E. W. HASLEHUST, and the text has been written in each case by authors thoroughly conversant with the localities. 


Oxford By F. D. How. 


The English Lakes - - -  ByA.G. Brapwey. 
Canterbury - - = - «= By Canon Danxs. 
Shakespeare-Land - - - By Wa.rsr Jerroip. 
The Thames - - - «= - ty G. E. Mrrron. 
Windsor Castle - - - - By Epwarp THomAs. 
Winchester - - - - - By Smpney Hearn. 


By Epwarp Tuomas. 
Other Volumes 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 
A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected and arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 
4s. 6d. net. 
HEROIC LEGENDS. 


Retold by Acres Grozisk Hereertson. Illustrated in Colour 
by Hetun Srrarron. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


The Isle of Wight- 





By Nog. Barwetu. 
By Watrer Jerrorp. 


Cambridge 
Norwich and the Broads 


By Cuartes Epwarpes. 


Chester and the Dee 
By Groner Benson. 


York 


in preparation. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. — 


Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
New Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged, and with an Introduction, by Arruur 
Symons. With Photogravure Portrait. Quarter Vellum or 


The Heart of Wessex - - By Stoney Hearn. 
The Peak District - ° - By R. Murray Gitcurist. 
The Cornish Riviera - By Srpnry Hearn. 
Dickens-Land - - - By J. A. Nickuiy, 











3s. 6d. net. 


decorated cloth, each style, 6s. net. 





PIONEERS OF E 


MPIRE SERIES. | 


Edited by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


In this notable series of handsome books there will be found an accurate and extremely fascinating record of the adventures 


of those pioneers who helped to lay the foundations of the British Empire. 


The publishers have pleasure in announcing that 


the first two volumes of the series are from the pen of the renowned traveller whose editorial services they have been fortunate in 


fecuring. These volumes are illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 


PIONEERS IN CANADA, By Sm Harry 
Jonyston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 8 coloured illustrations 
by E. Wallcousins, together with maps and other illustrations 
in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PIONEERS IN WEST AFRICA. By Sm 
Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 8 coloured illustra- 
tions by the author, together with maps and other illustrations 
in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





THE RED LET 


TER LIBRARY 


Printed in Red and Black, with Vignette, Introduction, End-Papers, Frontispiece, and Title-Page in Half-Tone, and Cover Design in Gold. NEW VOLUMES, 


The following Volumes in this Popular Series will be published this Season: 


Poems by Dryden. Selected, with Introduction, by 


R. Brimiry JoxHnson. 
The Book of Snobs, by Thackeray. Introduction 
by G. K. Cuesrzrron. 
is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 


Full List of over GO Volumes post free on application. 








THE EMPIRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
To the Fall of Rome. 


By M. BRAMSTON, 8.Th., Autkor of “Judwa and her Rulers,” 
Dawn of Revelation,” &c. Crown 8vo. Dlustrated, 38. 6d. 





Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems. Selected, with 
Introduction, by Tuomas Sxccomne., 

Poems by William Blake. Selected, with Introduction, 
by Avice Mryne.t. 


2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 





THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., Author of “The Trou- 
badours of Dante,” &c. With many Plates and other illustrations, 
Coloured Maps and Plans. Imperial 16mo. Price Ss, 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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MR. BARRIE'S 


masterpiece. Fifth 
Edition in the Press 


PETER AND 
WENDY 


By J.M.BARRIE 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 6s. 


MR. JACOBS 


is irresistible. A first 
edition of 20,000 copies 
of his new book is nearly 
exhausted, apd a second 
edition in the Press 


SHIP’S COMPANY 


By W. W. JACOBS 
Illustrated by Will Owen. 3s. 6d. 


READY ON NOV. 7th IF THE SUPPLY IS SUFFICIENT TO MEET THE GREAT DEMAND 


OTHER SHEEP 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. _SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “BROKEN EARTHENWARE" 
NOW IN ITS 175th THOUSAND, ENGLISH EDITION. AS 
“BROKEN EARTHENWARE” SILENCED THE CRITICS OF 





CONVERSION, SO “OTHER SHEEP” ANSWERS ONC! 
AND FOR ALL THE CRITICS OF THE CONVERSION 


OF THE HEATHEN. 


MR. HERBERT 
TREN CH 


is universally reckored among the few 
living poets that count, and it is not 
likely that the autumn will produce a 
more significant collection of modern 
verse than “‘ Lyrics and Narrative 
Poems” by Hersert Trencu, now 
collected for the first time in one 
volume, and containing 15 new poems. 
With photogravure portrait. 5s, net. 


Other Sheep. 
Broken Earthenware. By Harold Begbie. s 


By Harold Begbie, 6s. 


(Popular paper cover . dition. 1s. net-) 


MR. ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


the author of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
“Hilda Lessways,” etc., is one of the 
greatest forces in modern literature 
He has just written ‘The Feast 
of St. Friend.” It is a typically 
ARNOLD Bennett book—an appeal, full 
of wit and wisdom, for the preservation ot 
Christmas which will certainly be dis- 
cussed far and wide this year. 2s.6d. net, 


MR. CHARLES GARVICE IS AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
FARMER AS WELL AS A POPULAR NOVELIST 


“His very handsome and beautifully illustrated book, ‘A Farm in Creamland,’ deserves, ” 
says the Scotsman, “to take rank as a classio of its particular kind. Mr. Garvice describes 
with a delightful mingling of facts and personal impressions and commentaries, seasoned by 
humour, his own experiences in cultivating a little farm from which he suceeeded in extracting 
not only health and pleasure but profit. All who would like to have a little farm of their 
own, all who delight in country life and sport and rustic wit and humour, will find the 
book full both of instruction and of charm.” 7s. 6d. net 


MR. CHARLES GARVICE’S latest novel is entitled ‘THE OTHER GIRL.” 6s. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


draw attention to the following very important books 








‘A Creat 
Preacher.” 


A new 
volume by 
Dr. J. G. 
SIMPSON. 


—Guardian. 


DR. J. G SIMPSON 
THE SPIRIT AND 
THE BRIDE 


By J. G. SIMPSON, D-.D., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, Author 
of “ Christus Crucifixus ” and “Christian Ideals.” 6s. 
“ By his mastery of epigram and power of phrase, coupled with his earnestness 
and spiritual zeal, he deserves what few deserve nowadays—the title of ‘A Great 
Preacher.’ ”— Guardian, 








——— 


The Rev. 
GEORGE 
STEVEN’S 
widely 
discussed 
Cunningham 
Lecture, 


REV. GEORGE STEVEN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
of the CHRISTIAN SOUL 


By the Rev. GEORGE STEVEN, M.A. 6s. 


“ When the theory of Development in Nature first compelled attention, the cry 
of many Christian men was, ‘ You are driving God out of His universe” But as 
the years passed by they perceived that the theory had brought Him into the very 
heart of Nature. The process itself was seen to be divine. Toa Christian man 
studying to-day the nature of spiritual life, it is open te ask how far this idea of 
process extends, because he believes that without God there is no spiritual process 
at all. Spiritual process is God working in the minds of men, That is the ruling 
conception in this book.” 





Dr. P. T. 
FORSYTH’S 
Memorable 
Work. 





DR. P. T. FORSYTH 
CHRIST ON 
PARNASSUS 


Lectures in Art, Ethie and Theology. 
By the Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
10s, Gd. net. 

“It isa high adventure to set Christ upon Parnassus beside Apollo and the 
Muses, and to undertake to act as interpreter and mediator between the spirit of 
religion and the spirit of art; but there is no one at the present time who is 
better equipped in both directions for the delicate task. Dr. Forsyth writes, of 
course, from a Christian standpoint, but the purpose of his lectures is to show 
that while religion is the unchallengeable mistress of the human soul, art is the 
spiritual power which comes next to it, and that the exchange between the two 
must work for the advantage of each. The book abounds in high philosophical 
thinking and illuminating criticism. In these lectures everything is luminous as 
well as glowing.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Recommended 

by the Bishop 

of London. 
A fifth edition 
of Dr. PATER- 
SON SMYTH’S 
famous book is 
now in the press 


DR. PATERSON SMYTH 


THE GOSPEL OF 
THE HEREAFTER 


By the Rev. J. PATERSON SMYTH, B.A., LL.D. 2s. Gd. not. 
The most helpful, the most remarkable, the most noble and courageous, and 
certainly the most popular book on the life after death published in recent years. 





PROFESSOR 
WENDLAND’S 
opportune book 
deals with the great 
subject introduced 
by the Bishop of 
Kull at the York 
Diocoran Cx nferenee, 





PROF. J. WENDLAND 
MIRACLES AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


By JOHANNES WENDLAND, Professor of Theology in Bagel. 
Translated by Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.D. 68. 

“Nothing better could be put into the hand of the student of to-day than the 
Basel professor’s book.” — n. ? ee 

“The author takes his stand on religious experience potemane mt significance, 
as capable of gracping an aspect of reality which falls outside the Ken of either 
science or history. e are grateful for this book. It will help the faith of many 
by showing that it is not irrational to believe in miracles.”—G@uardian, 

“ Professor Wendland’s most useful book.”—Church Times. 





—_——— 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1911. Price 2s. 6d. 





The November number of the Contemporary Review contains the 


following articles :— 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
By NOEL BUXTON, M.P. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS—AND AFTER 
By J. A. MACDONALD, LL.D, 


WITH THE EIGHTY CLUB IN IRELAND 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 
THE LAST OF THE WHIGS 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CLERGY 
By the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE: Why has it disappeared 


throughout the Civilised World ? 
By HENRY HOLIDAY. 


Mrs. GASKELL 
By ANNIE KIMBALL TUELL. 


FEMINISM AND POLITICS 

By Mrs. BILLINGTON GREIG. 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


By ARTHUR DIOSY. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





VHE SECOND INSTALMENT OF 


A. E. W. MASON’S 


NEW SERIAL 


THE TURNSTILE. 





THE GREAT PORT OF LONDON RIVER, 


_—o—— 


AN IMPRESSION OF CORONATION WEEK 
BY MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
———~—— 


FOX AND DRAG HUNTING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


——>—__ 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


YOOK BARGAINS. — Philochristus, 1878, rare, 42s. ; 
Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels 

21 vols., 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 4 
thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1881, 12s. 6d. ; 
Stirl.ng's Secret Hegel, 2 vols., 25s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d. ; 
Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d. ; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s. ; Baring Gould’s English 
Miustrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d. ; Chatfer’s Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; Children’sEncy- 
clopedia, 8 vols., 45s. net ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato. 
3 vols, 8s. 6d.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
2 2 BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

{ LAISHER’S COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOGUE 

RX of Current Literature, just issued, is the BEST & MOST HANDY GUIDE 
to STANDARD LOOKS OF THE DAY published. Gives at a glance complete 
lists of the various series of handy reprints: Everyman's Library, Nelson’s 
Popular 74., 1s., and French Series; Macmillan’s, Hutchison’s, Hurst and 
Blackett’s, Collins, Chatto's, Routledge’s, Scott's, and other popular libraries; 
The liome University Library, Cambridge, Science Manuals, etc., etc., Fiction 
generally, and a capital list of 6d. novels, General Literature, Art, Science 
Nature Study, and Books of Reference. Isin short the BEST CATALOGUE 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE we have yet issued. Sent post free on applica- 
tion. WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, 








OOK BARGAINS.— New Catalogue Now Ready, con- 
taining a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


_ Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c. Post 
free on request, — HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leadenhall 


Street, E.C, 








With the publication of 


VOLUME 27 


The Memorial Edition of 


THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


is now complete 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
Tue Memorial Edition is the definitive Edition of the Work 
of GrorcE MEREDITH and is strictly limited, Jt ae ‘ 
all his hitherto published Novels, Stories, Essays, and P aing 
together with other matter some of which has hither 
never been published and will not be reprinted, ~ 
Memorial Edition is unique, and will remain go, ‘ 

The volumes of Poems include all the poetr 
Mr. Meredith over his name, or wilh Seanee a a 
he left instructions. 

The Text of the Prose represents the latest revisions made 
by the author; the Text of the Poetry has been read and 
collated by a close friend of the author—a writer of jj 
distinction and intimate critical knowledge of his method, 

Volume 27 contains a Bibliography, together with 
complete exposition of the changes made by the author 
on the various editions of his works. 

No one who wishes for a complete edition of George 
Meredith’s Works, and in particular no reference library, 
can afford not to take the opportunity offered by this 
the final and only complete edition. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tur ILLUSTRATIONS to this Edition comprise reproductions 
of many of the original illustrations which accompanied the 
author's novels and poems when first published, by Millais, 
Du Maurier, Sandys, Charles Keene, and Hablot K. Browne, 
ete. They will also include pictures of Mr. Meredith's various 
homes, a number of portraits taken at different periods of 
bis life, and pictures specially taken by Mr. Frederick Evans 
for this Edition, from scenes associated by the author with 
many of his novels and poems. 

There are also facsimile reproductions of MSS. dating from 
the earliest days down to within a few months of his death, 
together with original drafts of some of his earliest poetry. 

The Memorial Edition is sold only in sets at 7s. 6d, per volume, 

LIST OF VOLUMES 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: An Arabian Enter- 
tainment. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: A History 
of a Father and Son. 

SANDRA BELLONI, 
ENGLAND. 2 vols. 

RHODA FLEMING—A Story. 

EVAN HARRINGTON—A Novel. 

VITTORIA. 2 vols. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 2 vols. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 2 vols. 

THE EGO!IST: A Comedy in Narrative. 2 vols. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: A Study in a well 
known Story. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS—A Novel. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA-—A Novel. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

CELT AND SAXON—A Novel (unjinished). 

SHORT STORIES, including a Romance (unjnished) 
and THE SENTIMENTALISTS—two acts. 2 vols 

ESSAYS, including AN ESSAY ON COMEDY, 
oaee eee FROM ITALY, Critical Articles, etc 

vol. 
POEMS. 3 voly 


ONE VOLUME, showing various changes, alter- 
ations, deletions made by the author in the 
text of his Works, together with a Bibiio- 


graphy. 
London: 


gh 


originally EMILIA IN 


CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 
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¢. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
york HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vol. If, completing the work. Demy 8vo. With three 
Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD. 
: orre (Queen or Groren III.), CaroLrnm oF 
og ol (Quzen or Grorcu IV.), ADELAIDE (QuREN 


or Wruam IV.). 
Previously Issued: VOL. I., containing Sornta Dorotnea (Wirz 
or Grorae I.), and CAROLINE oF ANSBACH (QUEEN OF 


Gores I1.). 





A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JOHN 
FORSTER. MEMORIAL EDITION. With over 500 Illus- 
trations, Selected, Edited, and Arranged, with an Introduc- 
tion, by B. W. MATZ. In2vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

** Mr. Matz has produced by far the most fully and intelligently illustrated 
edition of any English classic biography that we ever remember to have 
encountered. He has done his work thoroughly and with judgment—a work 
of impregnable value, and a worthy tribute to a great centenary.’’"—Damr 
TELEGRAPH. 

“Mr, Matz has brought out such a ‘ Forster’ as has never been published 
before, and as will remain, in all probability, unapproached and unapproach- 
able.”"—WEsTMINSTER GaZETTR. 








THE ROMANTIC PAST. By RALPH NEVILL, 
Author of “The Merry Past,” etc. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Never surely were so many strange stories of the tender passion collected 
between the covers of a single volume,.”—Daity TeLeorars. 








DR. ROSE’S “PITT.” 


William Pitt and National Revival. 
William Pitt and the Great War. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 
Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 16s. net each. 


“The Complete biography is, of course, the best and fullest that 
we possess. Dr. Rose writes with more knowledge and with greater 
detachment than any of his predecessors. . . Itwillreceivea warm 
weleome from students as a serious, sincere, comprehensive, and 
well-balaneed study of the facts and the forces of this momentous 
time.” NATION. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Fifth Edition. With many Maps and Plans and numerous 
Illustrations. In two Volumes, Large Post 8vo, 18s. net. Also a 
cheaper edition, without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 10s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of 


Napoleon yet published is but faint praise,far less than he deserves, 
often as the task has been attempted.”—The Times. 





2 vols. Imperial 8vo. with upwards of 250 Illustrations, £2 10s, net 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


From the Reign of Charles VIII. to the Death of Mazarin 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “The History of Renaissance Architecture in England.” 








Ready Wednesday next. Post 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations 
in Colour, and 12 in Black-and-white, designed Title-page, 
End-papers, and Binding. &s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE. 


MOTTEUX’S Translation adapted: Illustrated by 
PAUL HARDY. 





Ready, Crown 8vo. With 8 Illustrations in Colour, and 6 in 
Black-and-white, designed Title-page, Covers, and End-papers. 
By M. V. Wueetnouss. 3s. Gd. net. 


JANE EYRE. 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With an Introduction by 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 








Uniform with “ THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.” 


PHINEAS FINN. By Antuony Troops. 


With @ Critical Introduction by Frepreric Harerison. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. [Now Ready. 








THE ONLY BOOK ON BADMINTON. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


BADMINTON. By S. M. MASSEY. 
All England Men’s Doubles Champion, 1899, 1903, 1905. 


a object of this book is to give the beginner such instruction 
th _@ neecs and help to those who have already passed out of 
“ir novitiate in the game, 





DAUGHTERS OF EVE. By W. R. H. TROW- 
BRIDGE, Author of “Seven Splendid Sinners,” ete. Fully 
Tiiustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“ More crowded with incident and passion than any novel.”—Scorsman, 





IN THE HEART OF THE VOSGES. By 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Unfrequented France,” 
ete. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10a. 6d. net. 

“The author is skilled in making the most both of the natural graces of 
these scenes and of the literary and historical associations that make them 
interesting.” —ScorsmMan. 

THE SISTERS OF LADY JANE GREY. by 
RICHARD DAVEY, Author of “The Nine Days’ Queen,” 
ete. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Not only a useful contribution to Tudor history, but, what is more to the 
general purpose, a tale of compelling interest.’"—Mapbampr. 





THE SURGEON’S LOG: Being Impressions of 
the Far East. By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM. Very 
fully Illustrated from Photographs. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The best piece of Eastern travel literature that we have seen for many a 
long your." Dalat CuronicLe (Mr. J. E, Patterson). 


THE FRENCH IDEAL: Essays on Paseal, Fenelon, 
Buffon, and Lamartine. By MADAME DUCLAUX 
(A. Mary F. Robinson), Author of “The Fields of France,” 
“The French Procession,” ete. With 4 Portraits. Large 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* A remarkable book—subtle, illuminative, imaginative."—Stanparp, 


WOMAN AT WORK: A Study of the Different 
Ways of Earning a Living Open to Women. By M. 
MOSTYN BIRD. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

“Gives much sound information and advice on many branches of woman's 
work, and is to be recommended without reservation.””—Morsine Post. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE SEASONS. By 
F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. With a series 
of 51 Unique Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





CASANOVA AND HIS TIME. By EDOUARD 
MAYNIAL. Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ An entertaining account of an adventurer, who was himself certainly enter- 
taining.”’—Evexsine SranpDARD, 
PHASES OF DICKENS: The Man, his Message, 

and his Mission. By J. CUMING WALTERS, President 
of the Dickens Fellowship, 1910-1911. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








CHARLES DICKENS IN AMERICA. By W. 
GLYDE WILKINS. Very fully Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 
LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. By WINIFRED 
JAMES, Author of “Letters to My Son.” With Portrnit. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE ROUNDABOUT. Gladys Mendl. 


“Of unusual depth.”—G Lone, 
MAYFIELD. Vincent Brown. 


“It is impossible to give sufficient praise.”"—Mornine Post. 

MORE LETTERS TO MY SON. Winifred James. 
“ Exquisite,”’"—OvrTLoox, 

AS FLOWS THE RIVER. Mrs. Fred Reynolds, 
** Remarkable delicacy and warmth of colour,”—Moryine Post, 


THE BEES. M. Ellen Thonger. 
“A delightful and charmingly told story of childhood,” —Wor.p. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 





JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
**A mine rich in good material. Mr. Glover's style is touched with a 
easant sense of humour.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“‘It gives a vivid picture of Bohemian life in the eighties, and possesses 
a generous fund of anecdote.’’—Athenzum, 


DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Author of 
“The Blue Bird.” ‘Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
** A beautiful essay, brimful of courage and consolation.’’—Daily Mail. 
“‘A piece of literature which has the charm of the author's gentle and 
courageous personality.’’—Morning Post, 


THE BLUE BIRD, A Pairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour 
by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt 
top. 21s. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. by EDWARD 

THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 

“Mr. Thomas indicates with admirable force what Macterlinck means to his 
age.”’"—Morning Post. 

THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
FRANK HARRIS, Author of “The Man Shakespeare.” 
With a Frontispiece in Collotype. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A well-known poet in The Academy in the course of an exhaustive apprecia- 
tion declares ‘‘ We are whole-hearted believers in Frank Harris’ conception of 
Shakespeare the man .... a wonderful portrait of Shakespeare... . and 
his love.” 

“Mr, Harris’ judgment of what is truly Shakespeare’s (text) strikes us as 
never at fauilt.’’—Saturday Review. 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“The book is replete with detail, and all is woven into an attractive narra- 
tive.’’—Manchester Courier. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

[Methuen’s Shilling Library. 

THE RUSSIAN. PEOPLE. By the Hon. MAURICE 

BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 145s, net. 


“Mr. Baring knows Russia through and through . . . a well-written, well- 
arranged and well-informed volume.’’—Scotsman. 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent a lifetime in the country and has always 
been a brilliant observer, writes well and his sincerity is attractive.’’—Morning 

ost, 

Sir W. M. Rameay, in the Manchester Guardian, says:—‘‘The man from 
whom beyond all others one that knows Turkey well would desire to elicit a 
book about that country is Sir Edwin Pears.” 


JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU.- 
By JOHN BOYES. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ This isa truly extraordinary book and the hairbreadth escapes, fights, and 
difficulties make fascinating reading.”’—Daily Mail. : 

“A real bit of romance, not unworthy in spirit and in writing of ‘Typee’ 
and ‘ Omoo.’ ’’ 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. by i. K. DANIELS. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARIA THERESA. by MARY M. MOFFAT, 
Author of “ Queen Louisa of Prussia.” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ An unusually excellent piece of popular historical biography.’”’—Daily News, 
“The charm of this scholarly and attractive narrative consists in the many 
intimate touches from contemporary evidence.’’—Standard, 


THE HONEYMOON, A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Year's life in and 
about an English Village. By TICKNER 
EDWARDES, Author of “ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A delightful book ; full of the love and knowledge of village life.”—Times, 

THE ART OF THE ROMANS. by 4H B. 
WALTERS, Author of “The Art of the Greeks.” With a 
Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. by E. V. LUCAS. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. 
[Third Edition in the press. 

* These essays offer a warm glow of sanity and elegance.’’—-Morning Leader. 
A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. LUCAS. 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
MR. INGLESIDE. by E.V. LUCAS. New and cheaper 

edition, Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
“A perpetual source of pleasure which binds the author in bonds of affection 
to all but churlish or obtuse readers.’’—Morning Post. 


THE CUP OF QUIETNESS. by ALFRED 
HAYES. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


By Sir EDWIN 





THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo, Gilt top WORSE, 
“A fine m in which power, vivid — Edition in the press 
> vis sir , 
mystical Fee: incbien —dileoaen, phrasing, and a true sense of th. 


A ROMNEY FOLIO. With an Essay ana yy 
ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN, and 68 Plates in Pin? 
gravure. An edition limited to 100 copies, I ial Fol; 
15 Guineas net. af mperial Polig 


WOOD SCULPTURE. by aLrrep MASKE 
F.S.A., Author of “Ivories.” With 60 Plates. Wide mi 
8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s ion 


ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, With 4 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo0, Gilt top 
25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library, p 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER, 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


"Mr. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant 
beginner. The exercises are admirably graduated.””—Times, for the 


VENICE AND VENETIA. By Epwiyy 
HUTTON, Author of “Rome.” With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 12 other Illustr,. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. py rusticz 
MILES, M.A., Author of “The Power of Concentration,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY. By ror 
GRANGER, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OR CHARACTER: 
Studies in Social Work. By CLEMENT F. ROGERS 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. F 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. by wW. G. warms 


With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo, Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, 3yz.1.5 
HORSBURGH, M.A. With 16 Illustrations. Crown &yo. 
5s. net. 


THE COMING OF SAINTS: Inmaginings 
and Studies in Early Church History and Tradition. By 
John W. Taylor. New and Revised Edition. With 24 Ilu- 
trations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. By Josrra 

McCABE. With 24 Llustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The author has gone to the best sources for his information, and he hw 
shown scholarship and insight in the use of his materials.’’—Nation, 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOOOCK. 
With an Introduction by A. CLU'I'TON-BROCK. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

“The work is almost certain to take its place as the standard edition of 


Shelley’s poetry.’’—Nation, 
HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By Ds 
MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘The book is delightful. Mr. Meldrum is wonderfully thorough and be 
writes admirably.’’—Morning Leader, 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. By CHARLES 

DAWBARN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 

“‘ The book is admirably alert and alive ; at every turn the reader feels in the 
company of a man who knows the way.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND 
EARTHWORKS. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. With may 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[The Antiquary’s Books. 


OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: the Making, 
Coliection, and Use of Books during the 
Middle Ages. By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Illu» 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


JOACHIM MURAT MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE AND KING OF NAPLES. By A. Hil- 
LIARD ATTERIDGE. With 7 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

* An able and fascinating account of an extraordinary character.”—Se 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. By ARTHUR 

HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net, 

“ There is a sanity about Mr. Vessall’s judgments which disarms criticism, 
and a knowledge behind them whic renders them decisive. —Scotsman. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XvVil. CEN- 
TURY. By CECILE HUGON. With 12 Dlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Os. 6d. net. tenn a 

“ An admirably thorough piece of work, exhibiting a wide and curious 
gence of learning.’’"—Manchester Guardian, 
By EDWIN 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. 


otsman 


SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 
stent te 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 





_—— 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 
ce. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Roman {Fourth Edition in the Press. 
“ i Jasting’’ Marie Corelli returns to the inspiration which 
In The Life B — m4 it was the occult and psychic | yo of “‘ The 
first wen Two Worlds” that gave to this gifted woman her commanding 
aes mong contemporary writers. “The Life Everlasting” is a further 
See ee into the realm beyond this material world, and deals with a strange 
aCe of both mortal and immortal passion, propounding startling con- 
uve “* the causes of life and death. And all the while the book never 
— be a story, and an intensely fascinating story. 
bare tinguished author says :—‘‘ There are thousands of people, I might say 
— who feel and believe as does Miss Corelli; and to them ‘The Life 
s —. * will be a revelation, and they will read it and devour it as some 
ale and devour the Bible or as others read and devour the Rubaiyat of 
old Omar,” 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By ANTHONY 
HOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Hope has, perhaps, never been happier in the piecing together of so 

spy diverse characters. ’—Daily Chronicle. wa 

“The book is full of bright folk, sketched daintily and surely.”"— Bystander, 

«Mrs. Maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of work, with its 

artistry, its delicate irony, its clear-cut characterization, and its smart 
cram.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CFigTAn eer among the best of Mr. Hope's storics.”—Westminster Gasette. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Seventh Edition in the Press. 
“The book is packed with cleverness and every word is interesting.”— 


<> is most expressive, and its artistry of a rare and excellent 
kind.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : re ; 
“ Mr. Bennett has established himself as a great novelist."—Morning Leader. 
«Hilda Lessways ’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the finest 
trilogies in literature.” — Bystander. 
THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 
“Fxoquisite comedy, unspoilt, infinitely langhable.”"—Daily News. 
«The dalleoey eat brightness of the total effect achieved by Mr. James 
are triumphant.”—Datly Chronicle, , ; 
“The sherneters and situations are touched in with all Mr. James’s elusive 
but unerring skill.” —Athenzum, —Saturday Review. 
“The book throughout is delightful and only far too short.” 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. by JOSEPH CONRAD, 
Author of “The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 


“The book startles one by its amazing truth and by the intimate knowledge 


uman neart that it reveals in its varied and master) y characterization.” 
oon ye Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work have been 
waiting for for some time now. A perfectly ised work of art. Mr. Conrad 
has given us an able and convincing study of a soul in the cruel, remorseless 
grip of hate. He has never done anything better.’’—Morning Post. 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: By E. G. SOMER- 
VILLE anp MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


r 


[Third Edition. 
“ A wholly delightful omution jets 1 ne the savour and flavour and 
irit of the Irish countryside set for sport.’’—Times. ; 
* The book is one long delight—but not long enough.” —Evening Standard. 
“ A sporting novel, richin humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.”—Spectator. 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 
Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 
“There can be no doubt of its artistic triumph ; William dominates the 
stage and shows himself worthy of the limelight. A noteworthy achieve- 


ment.”—Morning Post. . 
“ Miss Bowen fascinates us to a greater extent than if she had written the 


most gorgeous of fictitious novels.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“The author has pictured with absolute and stirring truth to life the 


passions of two human souls, and in this way has vivified history with a glory 
and strength of imagination.’’—Country Life. 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. by W. PEIT 
RIDGE, Author of “ Nine te Six-Thirty.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“Another characteristic and charming story, told with all its author's 
readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos.”"—Morning Post. 2 
“Mr. Pett Ridge shows again to the full his skill in characterization and his 
unfailing humour and good feeling.’’—Times. 
“All the old humour is here, and the writer strikes a truer note of pathos 
than perhaps he ever has before.” — Daily Mail, 
THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd Bob.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 


“It has more than a touch of real poctry and remance bound up in its pages.” 
—Morning Post. 

“A strong human novel, full of the trath of life.”—Daily Mail. 
The strong yet tender spirit of this remarkable story and its influence on 
one remain to be defined.""—Dundee Advertiser. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ [Second Edition. 
“Genuinely witty and sometimes humorous.” —4t 
One of the most laughable and delightful stories of the year . . . a book of 
Srquisite fooling.’’— Observer. 
"This brightand entertaining book is full of life and fun.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.”—Morning Post. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGIAN KESTER. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63. 
DO most popular novel of the Season in America. 
ORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 


, House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
open striking and unusual novel.”—Morning Leader. 
ee will be read from first te last with the keenest interest and 
P Te _—Manchester Courier 


ts us beeanse the Bohemians are such wholly delightful folk, and 





GOPI. By HERBERT SHERRING, Author of “The 
Romance of the Twisted Spear.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Sherring is a strikingly original writer, with a gift for maintaining a 

high standard in many different directions.”"—Morning Leader. 

‘A collection of excellent short stories.”"-—Globe, 

PETER AND JANE. by 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “ The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Third Edition in the Press. 

“This clever story fully maintains the high level of its predecessors.” — 

Athenzum, 

“ With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of the 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore- 
runner,” —Scotsman. 

“ 'The two halves of the book are in striking contrast with each other, and in 
each the author wins new laurels for herself.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
DELPHINE CARFREY. By Mrs. GEORGE 
NORMAN, Author of “ Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“An interesting and readable study of feminine temperament.""—Morning Post. 
“Avery workmanlike book, vivid, sympathetic, and engaging.” 
—Mornina Leader, 


“Mrs. Norman’s manner is quiet, deft, and prehending, and Delphine is 

lovable.” —Times, 

“ A beautiful story written with art, cleverness, observation, and ony 

—Country lafe. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By DoLF 
WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of a Pioneer.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fifth Edition in the Press. 

“The ot is handled with subtlety and care.”’"—Morning Post. 

“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, and in 

Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’—Times, 

“The story is a-throb with interest and told with unrestrained freedom and 

sympathy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The story is told with delicacy and even with poetry.”’"—Standard, 
GOCD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ The book is intensely modern, and the author's satire has lost none of its 
brilliancy.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The tale is brilliant and full of brilliant passages.""—Manchester Guardian, 
“ The whole book is astonishingly well done, and nobody but Mr.Onions could 
have done it.”—Outlook. 

“ A clever book, full of adventures of the mind, but thought-compelling and 
distinctly a work of art.”—Duily Express. 

CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “ Bellamy 
the Magnificent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The reader's suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to a final thrill in 
the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime.”—Daily ae oy 

“What is good about the book is the vividness of it all, r. Horniman 
makes everything seem real.”—Morning Leader. 

“ The novel displays constructive skill, and there are both vigour and truth in 
the Parisian scenes."’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LONELY UEEN. by H. C. BAILEY, 

Author of “ Storm and Treasure.” Crn. 8vo. 68. [3rd Edtn, 
“ The book has life and go and rhythm. Mr. Bailey carries us through with 
an exhilarating swing that leaves us with quickened pulses.’’"—Daily Mau, 
“The author has made Elizabeth and her spacious times live in this vivid 
and vigorous novel.” —Truth, 

“ The building-up of Elizabeth's character is quite masterly, and the vivid 
colouring and crowded life and the description of the moving perils are distin- 
guished for brilliance and power.”"— Pail Mail Gazette. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK ,Author 
of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Fourth Edition in the Press. 

“ The tale is delightfully told and makes a most charming novel.’’—Observer. 

“The author’s insight is almost infallible and her descriptive touch 
masterly.’’—Punch, 

“Scarcely a page in it without some very delicate little touch of 
character or situation.” —Times, 

“All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the principals, and 
there is not a dull page in the book.” —Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. By PERCEVAL 
GIBBON, Author of “Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“A clever and unusual story, designed to illustrate some aspects of the 
colour question in South Africa.""—Manchester Guardian, 
“‘A remarkably able and convincing piece of work.’’— Westminster Gazette, 
“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has produced a work which 
does not contain a dull page from beginning to end,’’—Tiimes, 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. By MARY E. MANN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ Mrs. Mann is a skilful realist, and the characterizations are true.” 
—Morning Post. 
“ An extremely fine piece of work, and always delightful.”—Dundee Courier, 
“It is written with charm and dignity.”"—Daily Maw. 
“Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, investing even the commonest of 
plots with an atmosphere of sympathy.”—Athenzum. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. By 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The mystery is well preserved to the end, and involves a lively train of 
incidents, The narrative is vivid, and the characterization trenchant.”— 
Athenzum, 

“For suppressed excitement and my: , deepening at every page, this 
romance could scarcely be excelled.” —Irish Times, 

“ A vivid, polished, and full-blooded piece of romantic fiction.” — World. 

** Told with a wealth of humour, a fertility of incident, and an originality of 
imagination that give zest to its every page. ’"—Manchester Courier. 

A PAINTER OF SOULS. By DAVID LISLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 

“A story which stirs the imagination profoundly.” —Morning Post, 

“ It is a full-blooded tale and gives an impression of vivid life . . , a real and 
powerful story and a fine picture of social Rome.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
JONAH. By LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Third Edition in the Press. 

* The author has written with a realistic force and a style that stamp him as 
a literary artist of very great worth.”’"—Pali Mali Gazette. 

















































































the dialogue is so brisk and entertaining.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** A grimly powerful and interesting study of low life in Australia, and a 
strong story of varied human passions.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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Books Worth Reading. 


A Year of Strangers. 
Sketches of People and Things in Italy and inthe Far East. 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA (Mrs. Buckley). 


With a Copper-plate Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 








A Survey of the Creative Art of the World. 


The Works of Man. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


Selecting some of the great periods or creative epochs 
in the art of the world, the author has endeavoured to 
deduce from them the distinguishing qualities, limita- 


tions, and points of view of the races which produced 


them. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





THE PAINTERS OF THE 


School of Ferrara. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 


With 37 Illustrations. Poit 4to. 5s. net. 
[The Library of Art. 





Michael Angelo 


Buonaproti. 
By Sir CHARLES HOLROYD, 


Director of the National Gallery. 


With 51 Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
[The Library of Art. 


The Critical Attitude. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


An attractive volume of light essays which will provoke serious 
thought. 





5s. net. Postage 4d. 





FICTION. 
ELINOR GLYN’S New Novel. 


The Reason Why. 


By the Autkor of “‘ THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.” 
The longest and most dramatic work that Mrs. Glyn has 


written. 
SECOND LARGE IAPRESSION. 
With @ Frontispiece in Colour. 400 pages. 


6s. 





Wholly Without Morals. 


By “SHWAY DINGA.” 


A Novel of Indo-Burman Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The Breath of the Desert. 


By H. CLAYTON EAST. 


A Novel of Egypt and the Desert. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S Lisp 


A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION 
UNABRIDGED. In 3 vols., cloth. 


One Shilling net each vol, 


LIFE OF 
GLADSTONE, 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
[Macmillan’s New 1s, Library, 





ie 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


John Temple: Merchant Ag. 


venturer, Convict and Conquistador, jy 
RALPH DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL 
6s. 


Ethan Frome. A New England Love Story. By 
EDITH WHARTON, Author of “'The House of Mirth,” ete. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Man in the Shadow, an 


Other Stories. By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, 
Author of “Jim Hands.” Illustrated. 6s. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Wonderful Garden, 


The Three C's. _ By E. NESBIT. 
by H. RB. MILLAR. Extra crown 8vo. 


Fairies Afield. sy mrs. MoLEsworrn. with 
Illustrations by Gerrrups Demain Hammonp. Crown 8yo, 
83. 6d. 


or 
With Illustrations 
6s. 


By EDMUND L 


The Believing Years. 


PEARSON. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





Principles of Economics. 3; F. ¥. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Monopoly and Competition. 4 stu 
in English Industrial Organization. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 10s. net 


Principles of Insurance. 
GEPHART, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


Social Reform and the Constitu- 
tion; By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D. Crown Sra 
6s. 6d. net. 


By W. fF 





Great Religious Teachers of the 


East. By A. W. MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


*.° Macmilian’s lilustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 








Sy the Author of “AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 


“No Surprender. (A Novel.) 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. 





SUSKWORTH & 69., COVENT GARBEN, LONDGN. 


A List of Publications sent on request. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ™. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


ne First American Civil War 
_{7175-1778. With chapters on the Conti- 
nental or Revolutionary Army and on the 

of the Crown. By HENRY BELCHER, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. With Ilustrations, 
coloured Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 





The Soul of the Far East. 3, 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, Author of “The Evolution of 
Worlds,” &o. New Edition. Illustrated. Crown §8vo. 


4s, net. 
A work which was described by Lafcadio Hearn as ‘‘the hve 


ry best 

pook in the English language on the old Japanese life and character.” 
Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 


and recorded by Florence Coombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 
Ethiopia. From observations made in 


British East Africa, Uganda,and the Sudan. 
By J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.S. With 204 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Ilustra- 
tions anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Baganda. an Account of their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. 8vo. 


15s. net. 


The Golden Bough: a stuay in Magic 
and Religion. By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
in Six Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 

Part I. The Dying God. One Vol. 10s. net. 





Laughter. a _ ssay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute. Authorized Translation by CLOUDESLEY 
BRERETON, L. és L. (Paris), M.A.; and FRED ROTH- 

WELL, B.A. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. tmlustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A.L. BALDRY. With 38 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 
12s, net. 


The Natural History and An- 


tiquities of Selborne. _ by amnerT 
WHITE. With 24 Dlustrations in Colour by GEORGE 
EDWARD COLLINS, R.BA. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking 


Glass. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations 
by Joun Tznwien, including 16 im Colour. 8vo. 5s. net. 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tax Tres, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. Ss. net. 


Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 


logically Considered. py cHArLEs 
ARTHUR MERCIER, MD. F.RB.CP., F.B.CS., 8vo. 
10s. net, 











*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


The Story of 


Emma Lady Hamilton 


By JULIA FRANKAU. 


Author of “Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” &c. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 8 in Monochrome 
of famous Paintings and Engravings by and after Sir 
Josoua Rernotps, Sir THomas Lawrence, Romney, 
Ancetica Kavurrman, Madame Vices La Broun, 
Masquerrer, WesTau, and other contemporary artists. 
Also 37 Photogravure Illustrations of personal and 
topographical interest printed im the text. In 2 vols. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, sumptuously bound in 
parchment, full gilt. Limited to 250 copies. Imperial 
4to. £31 10s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMOIRS. 


With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait. svo. 


lis. net, 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener, Translated, Indexed, &, by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Forty Years of Friendship as 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 1856-1895. _ Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL. With Portraits. Svo, 8s. 6d. net, 


The Letters of “ Peter Lombard” 


(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 


BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 









Musical Composition. a short Trea- 
tise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[The Musician’s Library. 





The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. by the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tre Spectator :—*“ A skilful and most enchanting volume. . . . A felicitous 
and remarkable achievement for which we beg to offer our cordial thanks and 


congratulations; and we hope our own profit and pleasure from it will be 
shared by a multitude of readers,” 





The Choice. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Biack and Wurre:—" A work of reflective depth and distinguished style 
that is far and away the finest piece of practical philosophy woke seen for 
many a long day.” 


Life, Love and Light. Practical 
Morality for Men and Women. Extra Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Life; Love; Light; P 
A Man and Himself (Temperance) ; Men 
Fellows (Justice) ; Men and Women and the State; Man and 
of Ethics and Religion), 





and Pigeon-holes; Blind Alleys 
Wemen (Chastity); Man and itis 
(the relation 


LTD., 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


y E. B. HAVELL, C.LE. With numerous L[lustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

“Mr Havell in his preface puts forward his ‘Ideals of Indian Art’ as a 
kind of supplement te his ‘Indian Sculpture and Painting.” This hardly 
does justice to the present volume. It really ferms an independent and very 
comprehensive introduction te the study of at least the main branch of Indian 
art—namely, sculpture. ... the reader whe has gene threugh it has had 
focussed before him the principal ackiovemeats of Mindu sculpture tegether 
with the leading ideas of Hindu mythology to which that art sought to give 
One of the great merits ef this as well as of fermer works by the 
same author is his clear perception of the essential unity of these two 
elements—Hindu thought and Hindu art.’’—The Times, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER. 


By DR. PRESERVED SMITH. With Portraits and Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


No more complete and authoritative study than this of the Life and Works 
of the great Reformer has been published, 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 
(Theophrastus von Hohenheim, 1493-1541). By the late 
Miss ANNA M. STODDART. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


“*To most people the name Paracelsus suggests one of the obscurer creations 
of Browning's youth. They should read Miss Stoddart’s book. They will 
make the acquaiatance of 4 man among men: a man who risked life, honour, 
position, everything for the cause of truth; a great burning creature who did 
as much for science as the recognized giants of the Renaissance did for art and 
lauguage ... It is easy to understand how greatly Miss Stoddart must have 
been attracted to the life of such a man. She has done this work, as she did 
all her work, thoroughiy and well. To every reader the book will be of value 
for its intrinsic worth.’’—The Observer. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 


R.N., F.R.S. THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. 
By ARTHUR KITSON. With Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book at the time of its appearance was accepted by the Press as the 
bost authority so far published on the Life of the “‘ Great Circumnavigator.” 
In this new edition the author has been able to bring to light “‘ some new 
facte,”’ and to clear up decisively several doubtful points. 


LYCIDAS. 
A Monograph. By the Rev. WILLIAM TUCKWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. net. 

** Lycidas '’ has been described by Mark Patteson as the “ high-water mark 
of English Poetry and of Milton’s own production.” There is always a 
a interest in studies of the characteristic work of genius, and the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell is on this subject a fully-qualified guide. Besides an 
introduction, the little book contains a transcript ef the eriginal autograph, 
oe with commentary of the poem, aud illustrations from poets ancient 
and modern, 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, late Fellow of All Souls. 
Edited by W. P. KER, Fellow of All Souls College. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P., contributes an appreciative 
character sketch of his dead friend and an estimate of his writings. These 
papers range frem criticisms of Freeman, Froude, and other historians to 
essays on racehorse breeding and harriers. 


RIFLE, ROD, AND SPEAR IN THE 
EAST. 


Being Sporting Reminiscences in India, Persia, and Elsewhere. 
By sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart., C.B. Demy 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 8s. net. 


in Paper Cover, 6d. net. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 


The Parliamentary Bill examined and compared with the 
German scheme. By ERNES'I J. SCHUSTER, LL.D. 





expression. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





Full of delicate pathos 


TOM 


A New 
Novel 


and subtle 


BART 


by Wilfred Beet 


humour 
Price Six Shillings. 
Wilfred Mark Webb, 42, Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 





OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

13; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1960; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1855-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


—_ — — EEE 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Mal/-ycarly Volumes may be obtained through eny 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New List 


The Life of Spencer Compton 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. gyo, 


32s. net. [ Postage "a, 
**T have read all and reviewed most of the biographies of the statesmen 
ooo Victoria’s reign. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr of 
olland’s ‘ Life of the late Duke of Devowshire’ is the best biogra hs that 
appeared in my lifetime.”—Mr. ARTHUR A. BAUMANN in Saturday hen! 








A Second Impression is now Ready. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 4 Maps sai 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 64, 

“It is a high but merited compliment to ‘ Garibaldi and the Making of Italy’ te 


say that it is even more interesting than Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘Garibaldi and the 
Thousand,’ "—Truth. 


New Story by Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 


The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 
Stery. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 
by Wittium T. Horron and H. M. Brock. Crown yo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Postage 44, 

“I most earnestly hope that all good sportsmen will read this book. It is tg 
the good sportaman that it will appeal. The bad will not understand ij,” 


Glasgow Citizen, 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832, A 
Study in the Government of England before 
the Reform Biil. By J.L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. Qs. net. [ Postage 5d, 


Sociology applied to Practical Polities, 
By J. BEATTIE CROZIER. Author of “ Civilization and 
Progress,” &c. 8vo. 9s. net. [Postage 5d, 


“A fascinating and arresting combination of hard thinking with lucid and 
forcible expression.'’—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“ A book of interesting reading for students of the intellectual foundations 
of political doctrine.’’— Scotsman. 


Life of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein, 
the Heroine of La Vendée. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MAXWELL SCOTT (cf Abbotsford). With Map and 8 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 5d. 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB AND THE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE BILL. 
The Prevention of Destitution. By sipyry 
and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 6s. net. [ Postage 4d. 

“It is to bo hoped that no one, whe has any influence on public affairs, will 


consider that he has a right to direct our future development until he bas read 
this fiue and notable work.’’—Kconemic Review. 











The Great Days of Northumbria: THREE 
LECTURES. By J. TRAVIS MILLS, M.A. With Map 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [ Postage 4d. 

“ A book of excellent historical quality that appeals alike to the student and 
the general reader. If the student or general reader be a Northumbrian, it will 
certainly also stimulate his ancestral pride.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 








Recollections of the Life of Miles Mac- 
Innes. Compiled by his Sister ANNA GRACE MAC. 
INNES. 8vo. 5s. net. {Inland Postage 5d. 


Mr. MacInnes was for ten years M.P. for the Hexham Division of Northum- 
berland, and thirty years a London and North Western director. The book is, 
as its title implies, recollections gathered from different sources. 

The life synchronized with three reigns—William IV., Queen Victoria, and 
Edward VIL. 


Histery of Money in the British Empire 
and the United States. By AGNES F. DODD. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Postage 4d. 

« . . . The author has dealt with these phases of the subject not oaly 
with knowledge, but with the necessary quantum of imagination and ixsight 
which make interesting matter out of dry bones.”’—The Frnancial News. 

The Master Builders: being the Stor 
of the Acts of the Apostles retold to 
Children. By S. B. MACY. Author of “In the Beginning, 
&c. With 45 Illustrations, including 8 from drawings by 
T. H. ROBINSON, and 4 Maps. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d 


The Wonders of Ireland and other 
Papers, By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. T.CD. MBIA 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 44. 


Among the Blessed: Loving thoughts 
about Favourite Saints. By the Rev. MAT THEW 
RUSSELL, S.J. With 8 full-page Illustrations. Crown 5vo. 


3s. 6d. net. [Postage 44. 
NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN. 


The Queen’s Fillet. By tho Very Rev. CANON P. 4. 
SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 8¥0 
6s. 

“ A kind of Cinematographic exhibition of the most sensational scenes from 
the French Revolution.’’—Truth. = 

“©The Queen’s Fillet,’ Canon Sheehan's new romance of the French ae A 
tion, promises to be one of the most successful, as it is certainly one > 
ablest, of his varieus books.’’—The Bookman. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C: 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New List 





DR. NANSEN’S NEW BOOK 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 


Arctic Exploration in Early Times. 
By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, G.C.V.O., D.Sc., ctc., Professor of Oceanography in the University 


of Christiania. Fully illustrated, with Maps, Plans, etc. 2 vols. Crown 4to. 3@s., net. 











MR. RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES, 


SIEGFRIED and the TWILIGHT of the GODS. 


The Ring of the Niblung. Vol. I. (combining the two concluding “ Days”)- 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 





NEW POPULAR EBITION. 


LIFE OF J. MecNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. With new matier and Illustrations. 100 Full-Page Plates. 12g. Gd. net. 





2nd IMPRESSI@N. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 


By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd imp.) Royal 8vo. 


16s. net. 


Viscount Mitnzr in the Fimes: “The book is, ind much more than a biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author 
ranges widely and boldly over the whele field of Indian politics . . . presented in a more complete form, or with greater candour, 


than by any previous writer.” 





CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BAGKHOUSE. 6th Edition. Illustrated. 16s, net. 
Spectator: “No one who wishes to understand the China of the last half-century—we might also say the China of immemorial 


ages—should leave this book unread.” 





THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. With. Frontispiece by LADY HELEN GRAHAM, and many 


Illustrations from Photegraphs. Crown 8vo. 16s, net. 


[Next Thursday. 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT. .,; P. B. 
SHELLEY. Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBIN- 
SON. Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Crown 
4to. 15s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
EDMUND GOSSE. Feap. 8vo. Ss. net. 


THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 3, v. £. PATTER- 
SON. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘Stamped with the impress of genius—more than the 

success ef the season, taking its place among the more remarkable intimacies 


of literature.” 
Athenaum: “ The record is of exceptional interest throughout ; indeed, one 


of the most striking we have read for years. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. ,y ceorace 


MOORE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Rongrt Ross in the Merning Post: ‘Mr. Moore is a painter in litera- 
ture... . No one is mere provecative of thought. Mr. Moore can lay claim to 
have humanized criticism.” 

Observer: “But the book is full of good things. Every man of letters will 
ebuckle over it and delight in the neat phrasing; the book is crammed with 
a of life and brilliant comment on events which every brain must 
appreeiate,”” 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. *y 
GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. BENSON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 
The Times : “ A vivid and enlightening picture of the slums.” 


MASKS AND MINSTRELS OF 
NEW GERMANY. By PEROIVAL POLLARD. 


ON THE WALLABY: Through Vioteria. 


By E. M CLOWES. [Iustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 
The mes: ‘A bright description of life in Australia.” 

United Bayore: “‘ A book on Australia that will be read with delight both in 
Eacland and by the nati canoe... -, Aayene wie wate 6 Wes 
impression of Australian Efe cannot better than read this vivacious and 


&musing volume.” 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF 


THE WORLD. By FP. A. TALBO!. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
[Neat week. 





CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.1. With 56 plates in colour, 


16s. net. 
Scotaman: “A pic ry of a great and exhaustless field of art executed 


with genuine taste, skill, and judgment.” 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A. Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Llus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph: *“‘ Written with ingenuousness and naiveté that are 
irresistible.’’ 


THE EMIR OF BOKHARA AND 
HIS COUNTRY. By Prof. OLUFSEN. With 250 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


LITTLE S2@OKS ABOUT OLD 
FURNITURE 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net each. Now ready: 
(1) TUDOR to SFUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 


THE GREAT E®@RAVERS 


2s. Gd. net each. Now ready: (1) DURER. (2) 
MANTEGNA. (3) J. BR. SMITH. (4) WATTEAU. 








NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Beerbohm 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Patterson 


THE SECRET CARDEN Mrs. Hedgsen Burnett 

ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON H. P. Robinson 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS R. Rolland 

A PORTENTOUS HISTORY Alfred Tennyson 

MRS. BRUMMGND’S VOCATION Mark Rycoe 

HER HUSBANB’S COUNTRY S. Spottiswoode 
READY NEXT THURSDAY. 


A LIKELY STORY Wm. DeMorgan 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 





Bedford Street, W.C. 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO0.’S st, 





AN CANON HORSLEY’S 


EXCEPTIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


I REMEMBER 


Memories of a “Sky Pilot” in the Prison and the Slums. 


By JOHN 
“ An exceptional biography.”—Morning Post. 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Cloth, net, 7s. 64. 
“ Not only interesting, but stimulating and suggestive.”—Daily Telegraph, 





FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


Put them on your library list now 
insure getting them as soon as published, 


WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MACLAGAN 


Bishop of Lichfield, afterwards Archbishop of York. 
By F. D. HOW. With Photogravure and other [Illustrations. Cloth, 16s. net, 
The most important biography of the Autumn Season. 

Archbishop Maclagan’s military experiences in India, his career at Cambridge, his incumbency of Kensington Parish Church, 
leading up as they did to his occupancy of the Bishopric of Lichfield and Archbishopric of York, form of themselves a sequence 
of events of great interest; but when to these is added such matters as his visits to the Old Catholics of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Austria, his important journey to Russia with a view to a rapprochement between the Orthodox Church and the Anglican 
Communion, and finally his share in the famous “Reply” to the Bull of Pope Leo XIIL, it will be seen that affairs of more than 


usual importance are included. 


MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


BY LAND AND BY WATER. 


By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “Day-book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” joint author of “The Etchingham Letters.” 
Cloth boards, 6s. 


A BISHOP AMONGST BANANAS: 
or, Work and Experiences in a Unique Diocese. 
the Right Rev. HERBEL tT BURY, D.D. yt. Bishop 
Britis’ Honduras and Central Americ a, now Bishop of North. 
ern and Central Europe. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photogri uphs ts taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Three Books by JOHN MASEFIELD. 


“A book of adventure which provokes 
comparison with ‘Treasure Island’ and 
sustains that trial not i!l.”’—Athenzum. 


JIM DAVIS 


“A book that would have delighted 
Stevenson.”—Punch. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Captain Margaret,” “Martin Hyde,” etc. Cloth, 6s. 
“Told with all Mr. Masefield’s clear restrained power, which makes every incident and almost every character seem real.” 


“Tt should not be missed with any rea ders: who like fiction with a high stand: ard. "—Daily Tel egraph. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Captain Margaret,” 

ete. Profusely illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Cloth, 63. 

“Tt contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that 

the boy wants toknow. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—Truth. 


—The Times, 





MARTIN HYDE: 


The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Ilustrated 
by T.C. DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 


“ A capital story upon distinctly original lines 
one of the best published this season.”—Guardian. 


« certainly 





Uniform with “ The Animal Why Book,”’ now in its 
Third Edition. 


PADS, PAWS, AND CLAWS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.8S., A.L.S. Pictures by Epwix 
Nosir, R.B.A. 11} by 8}, paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 
An original book on a new plan; tho illustrations in chromo 
lithogr: aphy a are mounted on brown paper. 





THE SLOWCOACH. 
By E. V. LUCAS, Illustrated in colours by M. V. Wuzz 
HoUsE. Cloth, 6s. 
All should read the caravan experiences through some of the 
counties of England in Mr. Lucas’ fascinating volume. 
“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our 
heart.” —Spectator. 











Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by Popular parr 
bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8} by 5}, price 6s.; calf 10s. Gd. net. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN 


By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of “Basil the Page.” 


Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


Printed on Superfiné 


Paper. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Stories of young Princes and Princesses of England, Scotland, and Wales, told in a romantic and picturesque way, with details 


that are sure to interest and appeal to readers. 


AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS SERIES ARE: 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. 


By F. J. MARVEY DARTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 

HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLECD. [4th Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [5th Edition, 
A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 


TALES ofthe CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [4th Edition. 





THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 

Old Tales of Greece. By E. F. BUCKLEY. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. 8y Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 


illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.i. [4th Editions 
FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.L 
&c., KC. KC. 


A List of this” well-known Series post-free on application. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & c0., Lid., 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., S.¥¥., London. 


~ Loxpos Pri nted by L. Urcorr Git, at the London and Coux he Printing Works, . Deery | Lane, Ww. C. ; end Publishe d by. Jou N Baxer for tl 
“(Lin 2d), at their Ofic 2, No.1 Wellingt ton Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, "No vem 
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